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THE PRINCE. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


— 


Ler us have our word—just one of what every 
paper is full of. The Prince has been here; has 
caneed, supped, been féted—bought pearis at Bail & 
Piack’s, and been to Barnum’s Museum—done New 
York, in short. 

There has been the usual amount of fever and 
‘oming. All the acute symptoms of the lionizing fever 
pave developed themseives in all sorts of foolish 
pranks worthy of people a little out of their heads. 

Dut after all, setting these things aside as inevit- 
able to human folly, the visit of the Prince to the 
State: is a deeper and wider thing than it appears at 
first to be. 

I, is not merely the generous and kindly boy—in the 
} ncliest and most interesting period of opening life— 
put it is am embodiment, in boy's form, of a glorious 























y jated nation, of whose near kindred America has | 


ry reason to be proud. England herseif, with 


c|| her eld historic honors—with garments woven in | 


memorial threads from the looms of Milton, Spenser, 


Pacon, Shakespeare—comes modestly waiking by our | 
(oors in the form of a boy just in the fresh morning | 
«f his days—modest, simple, kindly—the good son of | 


2 good wife and mother—and it is something to make 

ihe tear start to see how quickly the American heart 

‘oo the pulsation of relationship, and the veneration 
‘or the dear old kindred blood of fatheriand,and the 
proud remembrance of centaries of united Anglo- 
.ion histery. when as yet the young American oak 

isy a hidden germ in the leafy bosom of the grand oid 
‘pglish mother. 

+ very door has been ready to fly open to this young 
neir of our and their past history. and by courtesy to 
this great new English world as a 
arpet beneath his feet, and such a generous impuise 
- not to be cenfennded with mere snodbishness or 
~u-eating vuigarity. There is a healthy, respect- 
athe tone and body to it, and its kindly effects may 

ach tar inte the vista of future years. 


piace the son oi 


| wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
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from latening to the last. removing sounds of his | 
home deserted ; and many a wrench does he endure | 
before be can travel in this fearful path with ease or | 
unconcern. Every circumstance in the material il- | 
lustration of the wanderer’s progress from a native 
home, may come in for illustration of this wandering 
of the soul. The last sweet sound dies upon the 
ear,—the last familiar object passes from the eye, — 
the lest hilltop view of all that was so dear in youth 
is seen, and looked upon with filial, remorseful tears, 
to be seen no more. And now he is fairly off,—per- 
haps off for ever,—never again to mingle his leve or 
his sorrows, his tears or his delights. in innocence 
with those whom he has left—and left so ungrate- 
fully. 

The moments of bitterness rush together with an 
extreme power. A home of love and innocence for- 
saken,—affections tender and heavenly blighted.— 
hearts that would have bied fer him, made by him to 
bleed without a recompense.—conscience reproach- 
ing, resisting, but smothered and seared. Sin having 
gained the dominion, ruling triumphant.—Satan filling 
him with the spirit of disobedience, leading him 
captive. All that was honorable, lovely, and of good | 
report, like the bloom roughly brushed from the early 
summer fruit, cast away, mever to be recovered. 
The crystal vase is broken, and the alabaster dashed 
in pieces on the earth. True repentance, divine con- 
version, may indeed hereafter repair the ruin. but can 
never make the vessel what it was before. The Holy 
Spirit may give the deep humility and self-renouncing | 
faith of a little child again to age. But there can be 
no return to conscious innocence,—ne blotting out of 
the memory of the past transgression,—no persua- 
sion of the soul that it has neversinned. The higher | 
and holier may be its future attainments through | 
grace pardoning and renewing, only the deeper and | 
the more absorbing will be the feeling which will cry | 
from the inmost-soul, “Now mine eye seeth thee, 














is gone for ever. Many 2 groan will come forth 
from the heart in its remembrance, “‘ Oh that I were | 
as in months past, as in the days when God pre- | 
served me; when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkness :—as 


; 

! 

ashes.” The day of innocence and ignorance of sin | 
| 


' I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of God 


W» like the old Shakespearean way of denominating | 


es by the name of their kingdoms. This youth 
hould be annewnced among us as Young England, 
and every heart shoald devise welcomes, in which 
lI@sm sheniad Know 
eehcacy and prepriety. 
better such greetings between two noble 
nd ed nations than the old family quarrel, all whose 
remembrances should now be grown over with the 
green harvests of advancing union and Christian 
elvihzation 

One thing is net forgotten: that at the feet of this 
oung England, American citizens have laid that 
jeep and chivalreus homage with which they have 


x rouch 


no bounds but those of | 


aways regarded womanhood enthroned in the form of | 


Lis noble mether. 
Ane icans, of all the earth, are celebrated as wo- 
men-worsbipers. Not among her own subjects has 


the exceptional history of the Girl-Queen called to so | 
proud a throne, met with more sympathetic responses | 


0! generous admiration and interest. 
ne smiles sometimes to read how every 
rican who devises something new or splendid ia 
wn eyes, forthwith consults with himself how to 
nd a specimen thereof to Queen Victorta—whether 
| @ an extra barrel of hams, or a mammoth choese, 
T 2 wet 


of Temperance Tales, or what not—but after | 


all, does not this show the place her womanhood holds | 
in the American mind, and the loyalty of heart with | 


which ever’ 


advhood ? Traditions of her kindly nature, of her good 
seose and diseretion, of the exemplary manner in 


she has discharged her domestic duties, m3k- 


man of our country acknowledges he- | 


her famity life an example for her kingdo n.—all | 
stories have found a ready ear and believing | 


art in America, and therefore the more willingly is 
corced to the eon of such a mother. 


r the Vouth, it is 


due to bim to say that he has | 


ia difficult ordeal. with a right British simplicity | 


ud cood sense 
A thousand foolish things might easily have been 
«nid or done, but we recollect not one. 


He has been | 


, Steady, neither too much nor too little excited, | 


rne himself right worthily of his name and race. 
bless him, and grant long union between Young 








u: and and Young America! H. B. 8. 
THE LOST ONE FOUND.* 
THE OUTWARD JOURNEY 
eY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 





hristian heart can trace the subject we are 
}.rsting Without the deepest commiseration. ~ Fools 
sy make a mock at sin.” But they whom God has 
ught by his own Spirit to see its misery and its 
ger, can only mourn over it in themselves with 


*) humiliation, and weep over it in others with the. 


ncerest sadness. I know that I am speaking in 
tis course of remark to thousands who have es- 
the thralldem of their guilt, and who are sing- 
g¢ their anthem of thanksgiving, “The snare is 
en, and we are delivered ;” “Iam thy servant, 
U hast leseed my bonds.”” They can never regard 
past traveled course but with dismay and horror. 
¢ every renewal of it in others, awakens again in 
iw observation their own grief over it in them- 
ves. I as surely know that 1 am tracing the 
esent course of thousands, who have never yet at- 
tained the full or final result. Perhaps few such will 
| what Iwrite. Yet should they do it, how surely 
| they find the glass in which they must behold 
It may be, under a blessing from God. 
ivine instrument of their recovery. 
nave traced that intermediate delay which must 
hefere the power of temptation can finally 
‘as down the resistance ef restraint, and lead off 
Ovrwaxp Journey, to which it 
Bot after this delay—‘“‘these not many 
vs —has pessed, there is a rapid decision, and a 
alarmingly earnest and determined. Nothing 
carry out the purposes of wandering to their 
“He gathered ali together, and wok his 
Pe ~¥ at the definiteness of this 
Nothing must be left behind to 
ink with the past, or a memerial of tie folly 
as left it. He launches his boat upon @ cur- 
at asks no aid to its progress, and kas no 
‘ flow. He starts upon a coarse, every step 
W is a further advance to ruin; and equaily 
“ncers more hepeless the return and more indis- 
ble the progress. It is the departure of the 
‘rom Ged, of the heart from rest, of the con- 
from truth, of the understanding from self- 
‘ect. Ah. what a day in life is that, when the 
first turns his back upon the Father's house! 
ai wonders of love unnecessarily rejected he 
‘s behind him! What a precious inheritance he 
pised ! What arevolation in his own character 
spects he has accomplished ' Like Bunyan’s 
‘) bis returning flight, he must stop his ears 
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uve, in the 


marvel 


description. 
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was upon my tabernacle.” But he has thrown away, 
in this violation of the innocence of youth, a blessing | 
which he can never recover, and in the loss of which 
he will never outlive his deep regret. 

The personal career of each wanderer in this out- 
ward journey it would be impossible to pursue. Nay, 
the sad illnstrations which individuals have actualiy 
furnished me in my observation of their folly. I have | 
no time nor space to exhibit. There may be variety | 
in the circumstances, almost endless. The principle | 
and the general history are always the same. And 
every wanderer leaves behind the same violated 
blessedness, and assumes ihe same bitterness and 
sorrow in the result. 

A beloved youth came to this city from his rural 
home, te enter into one of our great scenes and marts 
of merchandise. Wis early days had been watched 
in kindness, and spent in that ignorance which is 
really bliss, amidst the cherishing of his parents, and | 
tle tranquillity and harmony of the household in 
wh'ch he was born. He might have been almost said 
never te have seen the shape of degrading sin— 
certainly of the mest degrading shapes he knew | 
nothing. The age of his maturity approached, and | 
his opening desires asked for opportunities of activity 
and business in the world, and his scarcely-yielding 
parents consented to his trial of a city life. 
placed in a warehouse of large 


He was 
engagements, and 
found his home in a boarding house of respectability 
and good report. But in he found the well- 
taught agenis of evil. laughed at his boyish 
innecence ; they called him green; they scoffed at 
his scruples and avowed principles ; they reviled his 
purity as pretense 


| 
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Thev 


and hypocrisy: they awakened in | 


him notions, desires, fears which he had never 
known ; until they shamed him out of his integrity, 
and left him to perish. He came to the church on | 


his firs: arrival, and delighted in the Sabbath worship, 
and meant to pass his whole time on the Bide of 
virtue and truth. But this current of defilement 
swept him away. Not without many an agony, aad 
a thousand heart-burnings and regrets, did he turn 
his back upon the sweet remembrance of his father’s 
house, or break one by one the tendrils of his love 
and reverence that had entwined around his happy 
home. But break them all he did, in a sad and fear- 
ful way. He yielded to the pride which led him to 
eny his innocence, and to boast a knowledge which 
he never had. They dragged him a willing disciple | 
to the abominations of the theater, that open door to | 
ruin through which so many find the way to death. 
There was a real and conscious struggle within which | 
But the first step settled | 
all. The drinking saloon, the billiard table, 
gambling-hell, the house of the strange woman—all 
in an infernal procession followed. And fraud to 
supply his wants, and disease to consume his life. 
and disgrace to brand his name, were the ripened 
results of the sad experiment. I cannot dwell min- 
utely upon his history in the facts so well known to | 
me. Oh, what a journey it was, and to what an | 
issue it led. My soul sickens in the contemplation | 
which the memory brings up to me. And yet his 
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| sorrowful confession was, he had never known one | 


moment's peace, and had sold himseif, in this rush of 
pride over weakness, to a constantly conscious de- 
struction. 

Another whose whole life was passed under my 
notice, made a similar experiment, in the infatuation | 
which takes so many New Engiand boys to sea. 
From ail that was attractive and promising in educa- | 
tion, and family, and prospects, his perverse spirit | 
Turt try the sea. And try the sea he did, though 
father, mother. sisters, entreated him in vain. “He 
gathered all together and took his journey.” And 
what an outward voyage did he describe! A cruel 


mate doomed him to constant persecutions. His first | 


work on shipboard on the very day he sailed, because | 
his hands were white, was to be sent into the pig-sty 
to clean it out : and when he was faint and sick in 
the new exposure, he was knocked upon the head, 


and thrust ecross the deck, to teach him that they | 


allowed no gentlemen there. Alas, he learned their | 
fatal lessons too soon, and raised ail the bitterness 
of his own hatred, to meet the onslaught of their hos- 
tility. He returned but tow manifestly adept in all 
that they conld teach him, and a willing imitator of 
the vices which they displayed. But many an hour 
of bitter weeping did he pass in his lenely berth, and | 
mesny a heartache did he feel. in the memory of all | 
that he had left. and ali that he had lost. His mother | 
seemed to him te visit him im his dreams, with the | 
earnest remonstrances of her fidelity. «What! my | 
son !—and what! the son of my womb ?—and what! | 
the son of my vows?” But it was in vain,—his | 
strength was given to evil, and the bitterness of his 
memory was overwhelmed in the strong drink which | 
always destroys. He came back a wreck of genius, 
ef virtue, and of health—the issue of this first out- 
ward journey from a Christian home and the besom 
of a Christian household—in a sacrifice which was 
never recovered, and with a price paid which could 
never be regained. Such instances of this outward 
journey I might maltiply indefinitely. These are 
enough. God torbid my youthful readers sould be 
persuaded ever to try the experiment for 
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| than the completed works of other sculptors. 


| much greater. 


| of an American rather than an Englishman. 


| American reputation. adding that they had many 
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THE BROWNINGS. 





BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Few of the thousands who now piace the poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the niche devoted to 
their favorite authors. are aware that she first became 
known to American readers as a contributor to Gra- 
ham’s Magazine. In the volames of that periodical 
for 1841, '42, and 43, they will find her “ Child and 
Watcher,” “Sleep,” “Catarina to Camoens,”’ and 
many other of her minor poems. I think it was Poe 
who was first to recognize a genius hitherto unknown, 
but destined to a speedy and permanent popularity. 
Her power, (so rare an element in female poets.) fall- 
ress, tenderness. and the haunting music of her 
verses, which an occasional roughness only made 
more prominent, were at once acknowledged. In 
fact, her American reputation was coeval with, if it 
did net precede, that which she has won at home. 

Nearly thirteen years ago, I heard a young lady, 
whose pure Greek profile and exquisite veice can 
never be forgotten by these who saw and heard her, 
recite “ ©ount Gismond.’’ The wonderful dramatic 
truth of this poem—a truth whieh disdains all ex- 
plsnations and accessories—struck me like a new 
revelation, and 1 eagerly inquired the name of the 
auther. “It is a new English poet, named Browa- 
ing,” was the answer. I then remembered having 
seen reviews of his “ Bells and Pomegranates,” and 
“The Bilet in the ‘Scutcheon,” and lost no time in 
making myself acquainted with everything he had 
published at that time. Iu the words of Keats, 


“Then felt I, as some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Here was no half- poet, piping melodious repetitions 
on hia limited reed, but a royai harper, striking, double- 
handed, the fullest chords and the extremest notes 
af the scale of human passion. His very faults were 


| the willful faults of conscious power; his mannerism 
} was no subterfuge to conceal poverty of thought. but 


lay in the texture of his mind: while in his boldness, 


| his blunt Saxon plainness, and his faculty of hitting 


the target ef expression full in the white, by a single 
arrowy word, I looked in vain. through the array of 
English authors since the Elizabethan age te find 
his equal. Many of his poems reminded me of the 
Day and Night of Michael Angelo—figures of immor- 
tal beauty struggling into shape through the half- 
chiseled marble, yet grander in their incompleteness 
He 
tries the sinews of language, it is true; he writes, 


| occasionally. for the evident purpése of exhibiting his 


verbal gymnastics, (** Old Pictures in Florence,” for 
instance.) but he will stand the test which proves a 
true poet—he is best when simplest in his forms. 

It is a curious fact that while the first volume of 
Alexander Smith (a man not to be named on the same 


| day with Browning) was greeted with a sale of 20,000 


copies the first year, the first American edition of 
Lrowning’s Poems, in two volumes, was not exhaust- 
ed until seven years after its publication. One 


| thousand copies in seven years! The sale of the 


English edition, in the same time, was:probabiy not 
Of Browning's last volume, “ Men 
and Women,” nearly three thousand copies, I believe, 
have been sold. The same «comparison might be 


, 


| made between the experiences of Tupper and Tenny- 


son; but we all know whose works will be printed 
and read in the year 1°60. and whose won't. 

When I was about starting for Europe, on my way 
to the East, in the summer of 1551, a mutual friend 
offered me a letter to Browning, who was then. with 
his wife, temporarily in London. 
riage, which took place three or four years previous, 
they had made their home in Italy.) Calling, one 


| afterneon in September. at their residence in Devon- 


shire street. I was fortunate enough to find both at 
heme, though en the very eve of their return to Flor- 
ence. In asmall drawing-room on the first floor I met 
Browning, who received me with great cordiality. 
In his lively, cheerful manner, quick voice, and per- 
fect celf-possession. he made upon me the impression 
He was 
then. I should judge, about thirty-seven years of age, 
but his derk hair was already streaked with gray 
about the temples. His complexion was fair, with 
perhaps the faintest olive tinge, eyes large, clear, and 
gray, nose strong and well cut, mouth full and rather 
broad, and chin pointed, though not promineat. His 
forehead broadened rapidly upwards from the outer 
angle of the eyes, slightly retreating. The strong in- 
dividuality which marks his poetry was expressed, 
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(After their mar- | 


not only in his face and head, but in his whole de- | 


meanor. He was about the medium hight, strong in 
the shoulders. but slender at 
movements expressed a combination of vigor and 
elasticity. 


the waist, and his | 


In the room sat a very large gentleman of between | 


fifty and sixty years of age. He must have weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds, at least; his large, 
face, bald head. and rotund body would have 
suggested a prosperous brewer, if a livelier intelli- 
gence had not twinkled in the bright, genial eves. 


rosy 


This unwieldy exterior covered one of the warmest | 
anc most generous of hearts, and that heavy right | 
hand had written one of the finest English anacreon- | 


tices. The man was John Kenyon, who, giving up 


his early ambition to be known as an author, devoted | 


his life to making other authors happy. Possessed 
of ample means, his house near London was opened 
to ell who handied pen. brush, or chisel, and the 
nobie hospitality which he gave to Art was repaid to 
him by the society and the esteem of the artists. 
He was a relative of Mrs. Browning, and at his death, 
four years ago, bequeathed to her a legacy of £10,000. 

Mr. Kenyon had called te say good-by to his friends, 
and presently took his leave. “ There,’ said Brown- 
ing, when the door had closed after him, “‘ there goes 
one of the most splendid men living—a man so noble 


| in his friendships. so lavish in his hospitalitv, so 


large-hearted and benevolent, that he deserves to be 
known all over the world as ‘Kenyon the Mag- 
vificent!’” His eulogy was interrupted by 
entrance of Mrs. Browning, whom he ran to meet 
with a boyish liveliness. She was slight and fragile 
in appearance, with a pale, wasted face. shaded by 
masses of soft chestnut curls which fell on her 
cheeks, and serious eyes of bluish-gray. 


the 
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ally in Browning, who declared that no artist had | THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING.— 


ever before been honored with a more splendid com- 
mission than the state of Virginia had given to Craw- 
ford. A general historical discussion ensued, whigh 
was carried on for some time with the greatest spirli, 
the two peets taking directly opposite views. It was 
good-humoredly closed at last, and I thought both of 
them seemed to enjoy it. There is no fear that two 
such fine intellects will rust: they will keep each 
other bright through the delight of the encounter. 

Their child, a blue-eyed, golden-haired boy of two 
years oid, was brought into the reom. He stammered 
Italian sentences only: he knows nothing, as yet, of 
bis native tongue. He has since exhibited a remark- 
able genius for music and drawing—a fortunate cir- 
eumstance, for inherited genius is always fresher and 
mere vigorous when it seeks a new form of expres- 
sien. 

I feel that I have no right to touch further the per- 
sonality of these poets. The public always demands 
to know, and there is no impropriety in its knowing, 
how its favorite author looks and talks, but, while he 
lives, it has no right to pry into the sanctities of his 
private life. Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
ing, however, have thousands of unknown friends in 
this country who will be giad to know that their lives 
are fortunate—that their share of the necessary 
troubles and trials is not more than the average lot 
of man—or, if greater, is borne with a cheerfatness 
and courage, whick hides it from other eyes. Owing 
te Mrs. Browning’s feeble health, they have made 
Italy their permanent home, but they visit England 
from time to time. 

I met them again in Lendon, in 1556, where I had 
the pleasure of breskfasting at Barry Cornwali’s, in 
company with Browning. He was very gay and 
witty, and as young and buoyant in appearance as 
when I first saw him. Mrs. Browning was then 
reading the proofs of “ Aurora Leigh,” which appeared 
shortly afterwards. 





MEN OF ONE IDEA. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


NO. 2. 


RAPHAEL AND HIS SCHOOL -Conrrmczp. 
BY WILLIAM PAGE. 
Raruart was such a master of lines, that he may 
be said to have been the only man of all the painters 


| of his time who knew both their intrinsic and com- 
| parative value in rendering whatsoever of nature 


could be expressed by them alone. And besides this 
wonderful sway whieh he had over them as means of 


imitating things in nature, he possessed a perfect, | 


conscious knowledge of their abstract or geometrical 
value, which served as a ground-plan or key to his 
compositions of natural objects, and which he hes 
elaborately illustrated by itself, in his scrolis and 
arabesques at the Vatican and other places— 
these designs being based upon a principle of 
contrasts and harmonies as demonstrable as 
apy requirement in the strictest delineation of 
nature. And it would seem as if through this 
practice he hed acquired that skill to pass, by means 
of cunning transitions, from one extreme ot lines to its 
opposite, er from a right line through a right angie to 
a circle, and from a circie to a serpentine, thus sweep- 
ing through all the possibilities of lines, until he could 
at a glance, as by intuition, make himself master o/ 
the abstract or geometrical character of whatever 
forms presented themselves before him in nature, so 
as to know how to continue those forms harmoniousiy 
by @ repetition with a difference. through all possible 
variations. And besides, he had the taste to know 
when and how to break off one set of forms and 
where to resume those of an entirely different order ; 
in short, he was master of the ecientific as well as the 
artistic, without both of which the taste of the arsist 


is incomplete. 


“7 am often laughed at by Professor A ——,” said | 


en eminent man of science once to us, “ suse I 
have but one tcdea. He reads everything, and talks 
about everything; but I have learned that if I ever 
make a breach, 1 must aim my guas continually at 
one point.” And his guniery was successful. He 
gained his reward. 
powers on a score of diverse pursuits, he gave his 
days and nights to physical science. When he 
an obscure common-schoel teacher. he pored over 


It would seem as though there were a demand in 
the human mind for an Exact, Immutable, on which 


it might base all uncertain or experimental operations, | the convictions and lowering the moral tone of their 


like the base of the triangle whose ap<x does not at- 
tain to, but only points straight up to, the remotest 


| fixed star in God’s universe. 


Instead of frittering away his | 


was | 


Siliman’s Journal by the light of a pinc-knot fire ina | 


log-cabin. A few years iater he was rehearsing his 
experiments in electro-magnetism to English dukes 
and earls, and was one of the lions at tne soirees vi 
the “ British Association.” To-day he is at the head 
of a great scientific institution, and his naine is a part 
of our national jewelry. 

His history is substantially the history of nearly 
eveiy person who has made his mark on the times ia 
which he has lived. Those who have filled the largest 
spece in the eyes of the world, and who have achieved 
the most signa! results, have been actuated by some 
master- passion. 
gTtal purpose, Which subordinated evorything else to 
itself. They were, in a certain sense, men “ of one 
idea.” For although their capacious souls contained 


, Jchn cannot easily be overestimated. 


Their souls were occupied withene | 


| ishanent by which his body iives—as though 


The picture known 2s the Madonna delia Sevgida, 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, has a world-wide 
fame, and is perhaps more known and more frequently 
repeated then any other picture of Raphael—or per- 
heps of any master whatsoever. And though the 
head of the Madonna is somewhat wantieg in char- 
acter, in its more minute features, yet her general 
action es a mother, expressive of affection, and the 
infant Sevicr’s childlike seeking toward her breast. 
make the picture most admirable in point uf sentiment 
vr feeling. Also, the childish interest of the little St. 
The drooping 
of the mother’s head toward the infant—the verv clasp 
of ber hands about his dear body—the wrapping him 
in her motherly arms—down to the very raising her 
knees about him, as if to embrace and clasp him 
more completely—speak to every affectionate heart a 
language not to be misunderstood. And on the child's 
part is to be seen a return in kind, which is a fuil 
answer to the mother's love, in his nestling, strug- 
gling. seeking for the fountain of that natural noar- 
the 


| painter had designed to express the very material 


many ideas, yet a single aim directed, controlled, and | 


animated the whole inner man—wielding on the 
heart-throne an undisputed scepter. 

Thus, in our day, Kossuth and Garibaldi are men 
of one idea. The firstmamed hero-orator lives, 
dreams, thinks, prays, and plans for poor, despoiled 
Hungary. The lost crown of Maria Theresa fills his 
waking thoughts, and haunts the troubled visions of 
his sleepless nights. In that one ever-burning passion 
of his soul lay the secret of his unparalleled elo- 
guence. A mighty nation spake through his lips, aad 
the voice awoke the world. Garibaldi is simply an 
embodied Itdly. The man whose intellectual powers 
attracted no attention to him when a humble ship- 
master. or when a tratticker on Staten Island. becomes 
the cynosure of tbe age, when his heart is fired by a 
transcendent purpose to redeem his native land from 
bondage. . 

Human biography is, in the main, the record-book 
of master-passions. The one idea with Nrwron, 
prince of Christian philosephers, was science. The 
most colossal intellect of that age was given up to 
charts, to diagrams, and to telescopes: and the 
trophies thus hardly wom were humbly laid at the 
foot of his Redeemer's cross. So absorbing was his 
peseion that he often stopped, when half dressed in 
the morning, to solve some problem that was agitat- 
ing his mind, and his servant was obliged to rouse 
him frem his reverie in order to partake of his meais. 
For him to live was science. He glorified God with 
his telescope. 


| and which the side or bottom of the picture 


relation of that Divine child to the maternal source of 
all that was human in him in the sense of finite, ia 


} 





| deor. 


the most external manner, and by the most sensuous | 


maniiestations, even to the very touching together of 
his little feet, that they may fee/ each other. Thus may 
the work be pictorially considered. Again, to look 
at it geometrically, we observe it is net only a circu- 


lar picture, but a circular composition within this | 


outer circle, where the lines sweep around, and still 
around, bending and wrapping themseives ail about 
the more central ones. as if to swathe and shield and 
protect, until we might almost forget which is the 

, DUL ior 
the perpendicular of the chair-post and the upright of 
the little emblematic cross pressed against the >r 
of the St. John ;—these stop the whirl of the lines, and 
give stability to the otherwise untixed composition. 
And as the right lines suggested herein serve ‘or a 
repose to the curving movement cf the othe: 


| do the two blank spaces, one behind the back of the 


Philanthropy was the ruling thought of Wrieer- | 


ronce. This unified his whole existence. 
if love ran through it like a golden chain, binding 
with its shining links every thought and word and 
action into one purpose of 


The law | 


heavenly beneficence. | 


One day writing his “ Practical View ” of religion for | 


the upper classes—the next day closeted with Wm. 


Allen and Clarkson on the abominable siave-trade— , 


the next day addressing 2 Bible-meeting in Exeter 
Hall, and then groping with Elizabeth Fry through 
the horrors of Newgate Prison. his life was like the 
long clear sunshine of the summer day, warming and 
giaddening ail beneath its geniai influence. 

We have a beautiful illustration of the power of 
one mind when directed to a single object in the 
achieverrents of Mary Lroxy—first of American hero- 
ines. New England has produced a host of nobie 
women . many of her daughters have done virtnousty ; 
but, brave-bearted teacher of Mount Holyoke, “ taou 


| exeellest them all!” Other women heave wriften taste- 


ful poems, and graceful sketches. and usefu! religious 


essays, but Mary Lyon's life was anemc. A woman | 


who studied eighteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
order to fit herseif for the exalted station of teacher 
—who gave her whole self to the grand enterprise of 
founding an institution eqnal to the educationa! wants 
of her sex—who begged for that institution from door 


| to door—who wrapped herself in a buffalo-robe and | 
rede through freezing winter nights to consuit distant | 


Her frame | 


seemed to be altegether disproportionate to her soul. | 


This, at least, was the first impression: her person- 
ality, frail as it appeared. soon exercised its power, 
and it seemed a natura! thing that she should have 
written the “Cry of the Children” or the “ Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship.” I also understood how these 
two poets, so different both intellectually and physi- 


cally, should have found their complements in each 


other. The fortunate balanee of their reciprocal 
qualities makes them an exception to the rule that 
the intermarriage of authors is unadvisable, and they 
appear to be—and are—pertectly happy in their wed- 
ded life. 

They both expressed great satistaction with their 


American acquaintances in Florence and Rome. ‘ In 
fact,” said Browning, “1 verily believe that if we 
were to make out 2 list of our best and dearest 
friends, we should find more American than Eagiish 
names.” Mrs. Browning was anxious to jearn some- 
thing with regard to Art in this country, and the pat- . 
ronage extended to it, and, in the course of the con- 
versation, freely expressed her belief that a Repubii- 
can form of government is unfavorable to the devel- 





epment of the Fine Arts. To this opinion I dissented 
es moderatety as possible, but I soon had a powerful 


friends in regard to it—who refused all tempting of- 
fers of marriage in order to live singiy for her great 
work—and who at last moided and controlled with 


consummate wisdom the long toiled for Seminary— | 


that woman wes s heroine! What pastor in New 
Engiand has trained more souls for eternity than 


she’ Who of them i = -yiritual children in 
heaven’ 
Now in the very pi- «. Newton put his love 


of science and Napoies:. ws ilove of power—where 
Elwes put his thirst for geld and Wilberforce his 
thirst for souls—where “eal Dow puts his leve of the 
érunkard and Sumner his love of the bondmsn, in 
that very place the genuine Christian puts his love to 
the crucified Jesus. And he keeps it there. He 
makes Christianity the sovereign. predominating pur- 
pose of his life. “ Go a little deeper,” said a wound- 
ed seldier ef Napoleon, to the surgeon who was prob- 
ing his ieft side for the bullet—~ go a little deeper, 
and you will find the Emperor!” So the enthusias- 
tic Christian can say—Go deeper—ge to the very 
core of my heart, and you will find my beloved Savior. 
Other affections lie on the surface, but this master- 
feeling lives and lurks in the inmost depths. 
feelings I am possessed of, but this one possesses 


Se 


Ee 


Madonna and the other over the head of the Lor 
eerve for a rest to the eve in space. 
Everything is so just. so full, se npact. so 


pressed together, s0 almost crowded, and yet not over- 
crowded, that one jot More, or one ivia jess 
have been less perfect. 

Though the character of this circular compo 
is vertical or upright before the eve, vet I could faacy 
it drawn in charcoal, or some other casily-removed 


ast | 


substance, and then a skiliful wiping cut of those | 
particular ines which make visibie the different nat | 


ural objects of which the picture is composed, until 
ail that remained, shorn of the imitative particulari- 
ties drawn from the figures, should be the basis 
wreath or rosette or arabesque center-piece of great 
beauty and originality. 
that the little elbow of the arm of the child Savior is 
the center around which the lines of this composition 
arrange themselves, as weil as the point of action of 
the picture. 

The carteon of the ~ Death of Ananias” gives 
another example of circular arrangement ; but this, 
instead of being vertical, is a horizontal circuiar 
composition ; and the circie is imagined to be seen 
from above or over the figures in what is called 
a birds-eye view, so that ail of them stand upon 
en the ground, or on a plane peralie!l to the ground. 
for in fact the apostles are somewhat raised upon & 
platferm above the level of the others. In this car- 
toon we may see how skillfully the figures are ar- 
ranged to carry up and around that part of the sup- 


nu a 


us 


| posed circle which goes off on either hand in per- 


spective: and how the distorted, hateful figure ol 
Ananias, prostrate on the ground in his death agony, 
is placed on the nearer part of said circle. that we 
may see the whole line of aposiies, over and be- 
yond him, presiding in their newiy-received power 
over this most terrible scene of thetr earlier history. 
Every line in this picture has been studied for vari- 
ety or harmony, or to convey some known 

f the story, and the very distortion of tye figure of 
the dying man serves to make the ease, grace, or 
dignity of the other personages the more imposing. 
Ta fully appreciate this one must stand at a point 
distant enough from the picture to grasp the whole 
until all the parts seem to have been drawn trom that 
one point. and from no other. Awd it is w be re- 
membered that the circle on which the composition 
is based is supposed to be as long, seen across in its 
perspective, as the whole length of the picture. so 
that the spectator should see it at a distance at lcast 
of three times this length. 

Let us now observe the Last Judgment of Michael! 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, with reference to its 
composition, though owing to the small size of tue 
chapel it can never be seen at an appropriate distance. 
and if it could be, it would but reveal more ciearty its 
want of all such censideration in the artist as we 
bare already noticed in Raphael's Jesigns. Here we 
find no diminution or increase of magnitude in the 
figures that could be referred to a weighing and de- 
termining beforehand of the whole as one: it is sim- 
ply a great and high wall of figures on the same plane, 


purpose 


It may be worthy of remark | 


save bere and there a group detached aad seen ata | 


slight remove beyond the rest, with no evidence of a 
great general principle, sueh as we observe in Ra- 


phael, bringing the whole under the influence of a sin- 
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gle point of view, which must by a fixed law of na- 
ture modify and affect the whole to a unity of its 
parts, giving proof of that oneness of purpose which is 
essential to a true and completed work in anv of the 
fine arts. But one characteristic is held in common 
by these two last-mertioned compositions by these 
greatest masters of the Southern school, viz.. this - 
(that they are of sach a nature that the rudest etching 
or any little and least-prized engraving of them will 
serve to give a tolerabie hint of their prominent fea- 
tures, and be made to illustrate to the observant eye 
the truth of these remarks. And there is no essential 
of all these features that may not be fully, ampiy, and 
satistacterily rendered in and by an art that is not, 
ard does not profess to be, any branch of painting a 
1 mean by dasso-reisevo. This as we have seen in 
the irequently-mentioned gates ef the Baptistery at 
Florence, is capabie of embodying all the drawing, 
composition, acuon, and eXpression, together with the 
perspective necessary to convey ail and every merit 
that is to be found in the most approved works of that 
sublime and best-known artist, Raphael. And by the 
various modes of multiplying the designs of this mas- 
ter and their certain results, they are about as well 
known wherever art is thought of at all, as in the 
very places where the original works themselves 
exist ; and the man who goes abroad for the purpose 
of studying them, would quite as wei! remain at home 
and save his time and money, as wander over the 
earth im search of what is daily brought to his own 
A litule faith and a great deal of study, even 
at second hand, would not fail to make him master of 
all that the works themselves can tesch, if he is him- 
self possessed of the requisite qualities in which the 
real artist can alone be awakened. 








“ THE UNION IN DANGER.” 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue fact that no sage portion of the Ameriean Peo- 
ple—neot one in ten thousand of the inhabitants of the 
Free States—desires a dissolution or disruption of 
our present confederation of Siates—has for years 
furnished the unscrupuious Northern devotees of the 


Slave Power their most effective means of sapping 


fellow-citizens. Especially to ine wealthy, the timid, 
the nervous, the trafficking, have they appealed with 
decided effect. “You want to arrest the westward 
diffusion and establishment of Human Slavery - that 
is very well in itself; but would you sacrifice te that 
sentiment our glorious Union’ With the Union, all 
good things are possibile ; without it, none; while 
anarchy, fraternal conflict, devastation, carnage, will 
stalk through the land. Better jet Slavery alone ; 
perhaps it won't care to be extended if you cease to 
resist it: at all events, jet us cling to the Union 
which is the egis of our peace, our security, our 
greatness, and our profits.” And thus thousands of 
easy souls have been ied, in behalf of a great good, 
to wink at what they esteem a minor wrong, and 
submit to each succeeding exaction of the Qiavery 
Propaganda for the sake of the Union. And it was, 
up to the middle of last week, a part of the accepted 
though ill-eonsidered creed of the majority im our 
creat commercial centers and of those affiliated with 
them elsewhere, that a Nationai triumph of the Re- 
publicans would strorgiy tend to if not insure the 
dissolution of our Federal Union. And this appre- 
hension the Pro-Slavery journais, especially The Ex- 
press and The Herald, have done their utmsst to 
stimulate and to deepen. 

But at length, on the memorable morning of the 
, the Country awoke to 4 consciousness that 
a Kepublican triumph was inevitable—that the elec- 
tion of Linceln and Hamlin was moraiiy certain. 
Men were still at liverty to depreeate and to resist. 
but hardly longer to doubt. They might still ardeatiy 
wish to defeat that consummation - they could now 
hardly hope to do it. It was in vain that the des- 
perate few—so committed that they could not 
otherwise—still shouted, “There is achance! New 
York can save us! she does not, other States 
perhaps may”"—their adjurations and entreaties feil 
on dulled, Gespairing, irresponsive ears. For 
the Country had learned that 
Inpiaya had been carried along with Onso 
oln in their Siate 
ellher case, DY majorities so iarge as to preciude al 
Tallona! bope of reversing the verdict of either State 


Oth inst 


co 


Ur, u 


when 
PENNSYLYVAN and 
for Lia- 


several Kiections—carred, in 


t vemmber—the common sense of the Nation said 
at once, “The struggle is virtually ended. True, 
New York might roll back the rushing tide ; but so 


night New England or tx and 
€ probability is in either case the same. hevoir 

tions do pol go backward ; they may be checkec and 

apparentiy arrested ; 


urther Northwest 


but they only pause to gather 


stzepgls ior a further and more resistiesas onset. 
Ween Penasyivania, which gave Fremont but a third 
ef her Popular Vote in 56, now declares for Linco!n 


+ 


y Thirty Thousand majoriiy over 
were idle to fancy that New York, which gave | re- 
mont over four-ninths of hers, will now recei) in 
view of a moral certainty of Lincoin's election. The 
contest is in effect decided.” And thus the Nation, 
which waked on Wednesday morning in wondering 
anxiety and expectation, went te rest at night in 
general consciousness that, though the popular vete 
would aot be formally taken till November (ith, 
the popular judgment was already irrevocably mace 
up, and that Abraham Lincoln would assuredly be 
next President, and Hanibal Hamiin Vice-President, oi 
these United Statics. 

But what, then, must become of the Union ? 

Nothing. 

The Union, though a little wakefui, with the ardent 
politicians, throughout Tuesday night, never siept 
eouncer nor more refreshingly than it did the night 
following. Stocks were buoyant and advancing 
throngheut Wedaesday and Thursday: even those oi 
the Slave States advanced and were held firmiy. 
Never was the Uountry calmer in the immediate 
presenee of great events ; never was it more cheer- 
fulin full view of gravely apprehended calamities. 
A few politicians in Soute Carolina stuck cockades 

their hats, as they had a perfect right to do; pre- 
suming them paid for,no ope had a right even to 
complain. The Wide-Awekes of Washington, &t. 
Lous, and seme other Slave-Mtate cities, paraded 
\bel rapiciy sugmented files in glad exuliation over 
the triumph: the remaining “ Americans” of Baizi- 
more in good part abjured their decayed organiza‘ion, 
and resolved to be henceforth wide awake for Lin- 
coln and Hamiin. Nowhere was the tidings of Lin- 
coin 8 assured success received Wilh more itarty 
though quiet delight than in that section of the 
[rion Whenee intemperate displays of passion and 
violepee were confidently anticipated. Of courve, 
there are many im tne South who earnestiy deprecate 
Mr. Lincoln's election: probably a majority, as at 
present advised, do £0 ; jor they only know the Re- 
publicen paity through the wholesale tradactions of 
its implacable enemies ; but even these in the main 
received the tidings with a quiet and thoughtfa! dig- 
nity befitting American freemen. So passed the crisis 
ol the great peaceful revolution of 1560. 

There will be some dispiay of temper in the South : 
sume rash things will be done and many foolish 
tbings seid ; but there will be no serious, at least no 
‘ormidable, atterppts te break up the Union because of 
Mr. Lincoin’s election to its Chief Magistracy. The 
1oW Who have anxiously awaited a pretext for ra.sinz 
ihe biack flag ef Disunion, witl be again disappointed. 
In vain will they plot and harangue: their cnani- 
tous, Unien-jieving neighbors will say, “ Let us wait 
to see whether be does anything that we can reason- 
ably make a pretext for a rebellion ;” and they we// 
wail, and compel the hotheads te do likewise. And 
Waiting and watching will in cue time render them 
conscious of the fact that the North has no i!!-wil! to- 
Ward the South, no wish to infringe her rights, impair 
her security, nor undermine her prosperity. And 
thus what remains of the great crisis will pass caimly 
away, leaving the Union stronger and more se-vre 
than eve r—stronger because more paipabiy resting 
on the fundamental bases of Justice. Hamanity. and 
Freedom. H. @. 
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THE PRINCE, 


BY NARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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Ler us have our word—just one of what every 
paper is full of. The Prince has been here; has 
danced, supped, been féted—bought pearls at Ball & 
Black’s, and been to Barnum’s Museum—done New 
York, in short. 

There has been the usual amount of fever and 
fuming. All the acute symptoms of the lionizing fever 
pave developed themselves in all sorts of foolish 
pranks worthy of people a little out of their heads. 

But after all, setting these things aside as inevit- 
able to human folly, the visit of the Prince to the 
States is a deeper and wider thing than it appears at 
first to be. 

It is not merely the generous and kindly boy—in the 
kindliest and most interesting period of opening life— 
but it is an embodiment, in boy’s form, of a glorious 
related nation, of whose near kindred America has 
every reason to be proud. England herself, with 
all her old historic honors—with garments woven ina 
memorial threads from the looms of Milton, Spenser, 
Bacon, Shakespeare—comes modestly walking by our 
coors in the form of a boy just in the fresh morning 
ef his days—modest, simple, kindly—the good son of 
a good wife and mother—and it is something to make 
the tear start to see how quickly the American heart 
felt the pulsation of relationship, and the veneration 
for the dear old kindred blood of fatherland, and the 
proud remembrance of centuries of united Anglo- 
saxon history, when as yet the young American oak 
lay a hidden germ in the leafy bosom of the grand old 
English mother. 

Every door has been ready to fly open to this young 
heir of our and their past history, and by courtesy to 
place the soil of this great new English world as a 
carpet beneath his feet, and such a generoas impulse 

s not to be canfounded with mere snobdbishness or 
joad-eating vulgarity. There is a healthy, respect- 
able tone and body to it, and its kindly effects may 
cach far inte the vista of future years. 

We like the old Shakespearean way of denominating 

igs by the name of their kingdoms. This youth 
hould be announced among us as Young England, 
and every heart shoald devise welcomes, in which 
ruthusiesm should know no bounds but those of 
delicacy and propriety. 

Hiow rauch better such greetings between two noble 
kindred nations than the old family quarrel, all whose 
remembrances should now be grown over with the 
green harvesis of advancing union and Christian 
civilization 
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One thing is not forgotten: that at the feet of this 
Young England, American citizens have laid that 
deep and chivalreus homage with which they have 
always regarded womanhood enthroned in the form of 
bis noble mother. , 

Americans, of all the earth, are celebrated as wo- 
men-worshipers. Not among her own subjects has 
the exceptional history of the Girl-Queen called to so 
proud a throne, met with more sympathetic responses 
of generous admiration and interest. 

One smiles sometimes to read how every 
Auv riean who devises something new or splendid ia 
his own eyes, forthwith consults with himself how to 

end a specimen thereof to Queen Victoria—whether 

ibe an extra barrel of hams, or a mammoth cheese, 
or a set of Temperance Tales, or what not—but after 
all, does not this show the place her womanhood holds 
in the American mind, and the loyalty of heart with 
which every man of our country acknowledges he: 
ladyhood ? Traditions of her kindly nature, of her good 
sense and discretion, of the exemplary manner in 
rich she has discharged her domestic duties, mak- 
her family life an example for her kingdo n,—all 

h stories have found a ready ear and believing 
heart in America, and therefore the more willingly is 
imech eecorded to the son of such a mother. 

For the youth, it is due to him to. say that he has 
stood a difficult ordeal, with a right British simplicity 
and good sense. 

A thousand foolish things might easily have been 
said or done, but we recollect not one. He has been 
calm, steady, neither too much nor too little excited, 
but borne himself right worthily of bis name and race. 

God bless him, and grant long union between Young 
hugland and Young America! H. B. §. 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND.* 


THE OUTWARD JOURNEY. 


EY REV. STEPHEN H. 


TYNG, D.D. 

No Christian heart can trace the subject we are 
pursuing without the deepest commiseration. “‘ Fools 
way make a mock at sin.” But they whom God has 
‘aught by his own Spirit to see its misery and its 
(anger, can only mourn over it in themselves with 


‘cep humiliation, and weep over it in others with the. 


tenderest sadness. I know that I am speaking in 
ail this course of remark to thousands who have es- 
iped the thralldom of their guilt, and who are sing- 
tg their anthem of thanksgiving, “The snare is 
roken, and we are delivered ;’ “Iam thy servant, 
thou hast loosed my bonds.” They can never regard 
‘heir past traveled course but with dismay and horror. 
And every renewal of it in others, awakens again in 
ieir observation their own grief over it in them- 
selves. I as surely know that I am tracing the 
present course of thousands, who have never yet at- 
tained the full or final result. Perhaps few such will 
read what Iwrite. Yet should they do it, how surely 
‘ill they find the glass in which they must behold 
\bemselves! It maybe, under a blessing from God, 
e divine instrument of their recovery. 
ve have traced that intermediate delay which must 
ir before the power of temptation can finally 
‘teak down the resistance ef restraint, and lead off 
8 captive, in the Ovrwarp Journey, to which it 
‘ects, But after this delay—“ these not many 
‘ays’—has passed, there is a rapid decision, and a 
art alarmingly earnest and determined. Nothing 
tse can carryout the purposes of wandering to their 
ph. “He gathered all together, and took his 
I marvel at the definiteness of this 
c description. Nothing must be left behind to 
a link with the past, or a memorial of the folly 
h has left it. He launches his boat upon a cur- 
iat asks no aid to its progress, and has no 
‘ckward flow. He starts upon a coarse, every step 
‘Which is a further advance to ruin; and equally 
‘nders more hopeless the return and more indis- 
“lsable the progress. It is the departure of the 
“from God, of the heart from rest, of the con- 
“ace from truth, of the understanding from self- 
“spect. Ah, what a day in life is that, when the 
south first turns his back upon the Father’s house! 
"iat wonders of love unnecessarily rejected he 
- es behind him! What a precious inheritance he 
ex ccspised ! What a revolution in his own character 
““ prospects he has accomplished! Like Bunyan’s 
b'gtin in bis retarning flight, he must stop his ears 
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from listening to the last removing sounds of his 
home deserted ; and many a wrench does he endure 
before he can travel in this fearful path with ease or 
unconcern. Every circumstance in the material il- 
lustration of the wanderer’s progress from a native 
home, may come in for illustration of this wandering 
of the soul. The last sweet sound dies upon the 
ear,—the last familiar object passes from the eye, — 
the last hilltop view of all that was so dear in youth 
is seen, and looked upon with filial, remorseful tears, 
to be seen no more. And now he is fairly off,—per- 
haps off for ever,—never again to mingle his leve or 
his sorrows, his tears or his delights, in innocence 
with those whom he has left—and left so ungrate- 
fully. 

The moments of bitterness rush together with an 
extreme power. A home of love and innocence for- 
saken,—affections tender and heavenly blighted,— 
hearts that would have bled fer him, made by him to 
bleed without a recompense,—conscience reproach- 
ing, resisting, but smothered and seared. Sin having 
gained the dominion, ruling triumphant,—Satan filling 
him with the spirit of disobedience, leading him 
captive. All that was honorable, lovely, and of good 
report, like the bloom roughly brushed from the early 
summer fruit, cast away, never to be recovered. 
The crystal vase is broken, and the alabaster dashed 
in pieces on the earth. True repentance, divine con- 
version, may indeed hereafter repair the ruin, but can 
never make the vessel what it was before. The Holy 
Spirit may give the deep humility and self-renouncing 
faith of a little child again to age. But there can be 
no return to conscious innocence,—no blotting out of 
the memory of the past transgression,—no persua- 
sion of the soul that it has neversinned. The higher 
and holier may be its future attainments through 
grace pardoning and renewing, only the deeper and 
the more absorbing will be the feeling which will cry 
from the inmost-soul, “ Now mine eye seeth thee, 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” The day of innocence and ignorance of sin 
is gone for ever. Many a groan will come forth 
from the heart in its remembrance, “‘ Oh that I were 
as in months past, as in the days when God pre- 
served me ; when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkness ;—as 
I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of God 
was upon my tabernacle.” But he has thrown away, 
in this violation of the innocence of youth, a blessing 
which he can never recover, and in the loss of which 
he will never outlive his deep regret. 

The personal career of each wanderer in this out- 
ward journey it would be impossible to pursue. Nay, 
the sad illustrations which individuals have actually 
furnished me in my observation of their folly, I have 
no time nor space to exhibit. There may be variety 
in the circumstances, almost endless. The principle 
and the general history are always the same. And 
every wanderer leaves behind the same violated 
blessedness, and assumes the same bitterness and 
sorrow in the result. 

A beloved youth came to this city from his rural 
home, to enter into one of our great scenes and marts 
of merchandise. His early days had been watched 
in kindness, and spent in that ignorance which is 
really bliss, amidst the cherishing of his parents, and 
tle tranquillity and harmony of the household in 
wh'ch he was born. He might have been almost said 
never te have seen the shape of degrading sin— 
certainly of the most degrading shapes he knew 
nothing. The age of his maturity approached, and 
his opening desires asked for opportunities of activity 
and business in the world, and his scarcely-yielding 
parents consented to his trial of a city life. He was 
placed in a warehouse of large engagements, and 
found his home in a boarding house of respectability 
and good report. But in both he found the well- 
tanght agents of evil. They laughed at his boyish 
innocence ; they called him green; they scoffed at 
his scruples and avowed principles ; they reviled his 
purity as pretense and hypocrisy; they awakened in 
him notions, desires, fears which he had never 
known ; until they shamed him out of his integrity, 
and left him to perish. He came to the church on 
his firs' arrival, and delighted in the Sabbath worship, 
and meant to pass his whole time on the Bide of 
virtue and truth. But this current of defilement 
swept him away. Not without many an agony, and 
a thousand heart-burnings and regrets, did he turn 
his back upon the sweet remembrance of his father’s 
house, or break one by one the tendrils of his love 
and reverence that had entwined around his happy 
home. But break them all he did, in a sad and fear- 
ful way. He yielded to the pride which led him to 
ceny his innocence, and to boast a knowledge which 
he never had. They dragged him a willing disciple 
to the abominations of the theater, that open door to 
tuin through which so many find the way to death. 
There was a rea] and conscious struggle within which 
he was ashamed to avow. But the first step settled 
all. The drinking saloon, the billiard table, the 
gambling-hell, the house of the strange woman—all 
in an infernal procession followed. And fraud to 
supply his wants, and disease to consume his life, 
and disgrace to brand his name, were the ripened 
results of the sad experiment. I cannot dwell min- 
utely upon his history in the facts so well known to 
me. Oh, what a journey it was, and to what an 
issue it led. My soul sickens in the contemplation 
which the memory brings up to me. And yet his 
sorrowful confession was, he had never known one 
moment’s peace, and had sold himself, in this rush of 
pride over weakness, to a constantly eonscious de- 
struction. 

Another whose whole life was passed under my 
notice, made a similar experiment, in the infatuation 
which takes so many New England boys to sea. 
From all that was attractive and promising in educa- 
tion, and family, and prospects, his perverse spirit 
must try the sea. And try the sea he did, though 
father, mother, sisters, entreated himin vain. ‘‘ He 
gathered all together and took his journey.” And 
what an outward voyage did he describe! A cruel 
mate doomed him to constant persecutions. His first 
work on shipboard on the very day he sailed, because 
his hands were white, was to be sent into the pig-sty 
to clean it out ; and when he was faint and sick in 


the new exposure, he was knocked upon the head, | 


and thrust across the deck, to teach him that they 
allowed no gentlemen there. Alas, he learned their 
fatal lessons too soon, and raised all the bitterness 
of his own hatred, to meet the onslaught of their hos- 
tility. Hereturned but too manifestly adept in all 
that they could teach him, and a willing imitator of 
the vices which they displayed. But many an hour 
of bitter weeping did he pass in his lenely berth, and 
many a heartache did he feel, in the memory of all 
that he had left, and all that he had lost. His mother 
seemed to him to visit him in his dreams, with the 
earnest remonstrances of her fidelity. ‘‘ What! my 
son ?—ard what! the son of my womb ?—and what! 
the son of my vows?’ But it was in vain,—his 
strength was given to evil, and the bitterness of his 
memory was overwhelmed in the strong drink which 
always destroys. He came back a wreck of genius, 
of virtue, and of health—the issue of this first out- 
ward journey from a Christian home and the bosom 
of a Christian household—in a sacrifice which was 
never recovered, and with a price paid which could 
never be regained. Such instances of this outward 
journey I might multiply indefinitely. These are 
enough. God forbid my youthful readers should be 
persuaded ever to try the experiment for oe gg 





THE BROWNINGS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Few of the thousands who now place the poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the niche devoted to 
their favorite authors, are aware that she first became 
known to American readers as a contributor to Gra- 
ham’s Magazine. In the volumes of that periodical 
for 1841, ’42, and ’43, they will find her “Child and 
Watcher,” “Sleep,” “Catarina to Camoens,” and 
many other of her minor poems. I think it was Poe 
who was first to recognize a genius hitherto unknown, 
but destined to a speedy and permanent popularity. 
Her power, (so rare an element in female poets,) full- 
ness, tenderness, and the haunting music of her 
verses, which an occasional roughness only made 
more prominent, were at once acknowledged. In 
fact, her American reputation was coeval with, if it 
did not precede, that which she has won at home. 

Nearly thirteen years ago, I heard a young lady, 
whose pure Greek profile and exquisite veice can 
never be forgotten by those who saw and heard her, 
recite “Count Gismond.’”’ The wonderful dramatic 
truth of this poem—a trath whieh disdains all ex- 
plsnations and accessories—struck me like a new 
revelation, and I eagerly inquired the name of the 
author. “It is a new English poet, named Browa- 
ing,” was the answer. I then remembered having 
seen reviews of his “ Bells and Pomegranates,” and 
“The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” and lost no time in 
making myself acquainted with everything he had 
published at that time. Ia the words of Keats, 


“Then felt I, as some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Here was no half- poet, piping melodious repetitions 
on his limited reed, but a royal harper, striking, double- 
handed, the fullest chords and the extremest notes 
af the scale of human passion. His very faults were 
the willful faults of conscious power; his mannerism 
was no subterfuge to conceal poverty of thought, but 
lay in the texture of his mind; while in his boldness, 
his blunt Saxon plainness, and his faculty of hitting 
the target ef expression full in the white, by a single 
arrowy word, I looked in vain. through the array of 
English authors since the Elizabethan age te find 
his equal. Many of his poems reminded me of the 
Day and Night of Michael Angelo—figures of immor- 
tal beauty struggling into shape through the half- 
chiseled marble, yet grander in their incompleteness 
than the completed works of other sculptors. He 
tries the sinews of language, it is true; he writes, 
occasionally, for the evident purpdse of exhibiting his 
verbal gymnastics, (‘‘ Old Pictures in Florence,” for 
instance,) but he will stand the test which proves a 
true poet—he is best when simplest in his forms. 

It is a curious fact that while the first volume of 
Alexander Smith (a man not to be named on the same 
day with Browning) was greeted with a sale of 20,000 
copies the first year, the first American edition of 
Browning’s Poems, in two volumes, was not exhaust- 
ed until seven years after its publication. One 
thousand copies in seven years! The sale of the 
English edition, in the same time, was probably not 
much greater. Of Browning’s last volume, “ Men 
and Women,” nearly three thousand copies, I believe, 
have been sold. The same ‘comparison might be 
made between the experiences of Tupper and Tenny- 
son; but we all know whose works will be printed 
and read in the year 1960, and whose won’t. 

When I was about starting for Europe, on my way | 
to the East, in the summer of 1851, a mutual friend 
offered me a letter to Browning, who was then, with 
his wife, temporarily in London. (After their mar- 
riage, which took place three or four years previous, 
they had made their home in Italy.) Calling, one 
afterncon in September, at their residence in Devon- 
shire street, I was fortunate enough to find both at 
home, though on the very eve of their return to Flor- 
ence. In asmall drawing-room on the first floor I met 
Browning, who received me with great cordiality. 
In his lively, cheerful manner, quick voice, and per- 
fect self-possession, he made upon me the impression 
of an American rather than an Englishman. He was 
then, I should judge, about thirty-seven years of age, 
but his dark hair was already streaked with gray 
about the temples. His complexion was fair, with 
perhaps the faintest olive tinge, eyes large, clear, and 
gray, nose strong and well cut, mouth full and rather 
broad, and chin pointed, though not prominent. His 
forehead broadened rapidly upwards from the outer 
angle of the eyes, slightly retreating. The stroag in- 
dividuality which marks his poetry was expressed, 
not only in his face and head, but in his whole de- 
meanor. He was about the medium hight, strong in 
the shoulders, but slender at the waist, and his 
movements expressed a combination of vigor and 
elasticity. 

In the room sat a very large gentleman of between 
fifly and sixty years of age. He must have weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds, at least; his large, 
rosy face, bald head, and rotund body would have 
suggested a prosperous brewer, if a livelier intelli- 
gence had not twinkled in the bright, genial eyes. 
This unwieldy exterior covered one of the warmest 
and most generous of hearts, and that heavy right 
hand had written one of the finest English anacreon- 
tics. The man was John Kenyon, who, giving up 
his early ambition to be known as an author, devoted 
his life to making other authors happy. Possessed 
of ample means, bis house near London was opened 
to all who handled pen, brush, or chisel, and the 
nobie hospitality which he gave to Art was repaid to 
him by the society and the esteem of the artists. 





| He was a relative of Mrs. Browning, and at his death, 


four years ago, bequeathed to her a legacy of £10,000. 

Mr. Kenyon had called to say good-by to his friends, 
and presently took his leave. ‘‘ There,” said Brown- 
ing, when the door had closed after him, “ there goes 
one of the most splendid men living—a man so noble 
in his friendships, so lavish in his hospitality, so 
large-hearted and benevolent, that he deserves to be 
known all over the world as ‘Kenyon the Mag- 
vificent!’” His eulogy was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Browning, whom he ran to meet 
with a boyish liveliness. She was slight and fragile 
in appearance, with a pale, wasted face, shaded by 


| masses of soft chestnut curls which fell on her 


cheeks, and serious eyes of bluish-gray. Her frame 
seemed to be altegether disproportionate to her soul. 
This, at least, was the first impression: her person- 
ality, frail as it appeared, soon exercised its power, 
and it seemed a natural thing that she should have 
written the “‘Cry of the Children” or the “ Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship.”” I also understood how these 
two poets, so different both intellectually and physi- 
cally, should have found their complements in each 
other. The fortunate balanee of their reciprocal 
qualities makes them an exception to the rule that 
the intermarriage of authors is unadvisable, and they 
appear to be—and are—perfectly happy in their wed- 
ded life. 

They both expressed great satisfaction with their 
American reputation, adding that they had many 
American acquaintances in Florence and Rome. ‘In 
fact,” said Browning, “I verily believe that if we 
were to make out a list of our best and dearest 
friends, we should find more American than English 
names.” Mrs. Browning was anxious to learn some- 
thing with regard to Art in this country, and the pat- . 
ronage extended to it, and, in the course of the con- 
versation, freely expressed her belief that a Republi- 
can form of government is unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of the Fine Arts. To this opinion I dissented 
as moderately as possible, but I soon had a powerful 





ally in Browning, who declared that no artist had 
ever before been honored with a more splendid com- 
mission than the state of Virginia had given to Craw- 
ford. A general historical discussion ensued, whigh 
was carried on for some time with the greatest spirlé, 
the two peets taking directly opposite views. It was 
good-humoredly closed at last, and I thought both of 
them seemed to enjoy it. There is no fear that two 
such fine intellects will rust: they will keep each 
other bright through the delight of the encounter. 

Their child, a blue-eyed, golden-haired boy of two 
years old, was brought into theroom. He stammered 
Italian sentences only : he knows nothing, as yet, of 
his native tongue. He has since exhibited a remark- 
able genius for music and drawing—a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for inherited genius is always fresher and 
mere vigorous when it seeks a new form of expres- 
sion. 

I feel that I have no right to touch further the per- 
sonality of these poets. The public always demands 
to know, and there is no impropriety in its knowing, 
how its favorite author looks and talks, but, while he 
lives, it has no right to pry into the sanctities of his 
private life. Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
ing, however, have thousands of unknown friends in 
this country who will be glad to know that their lives 
are fortunate—that their share of the necessary 
troubles and trials is not more than the average lot 
of man—or, if greater, is borne with a cheerfulness 
and courage, whick hides it from other eyes. Owing 
to Mrs. Browning’s feeble health, they have made 
Italy their permanent home, but they visit’ England 
from time to time. 

I met them again in London, in 1856, where I had 
the pleasure of breakfasting at Barry Cornwall’s, in 
company with Browning. He was very gay and 
witty, and as young and buoyant in appearance as 
when I first saw him. Mrs. Browning was then 
reading the proofs of “ Aurora Leigh,” which appeared 
shortly afterwards. 





MEN OF ONE IDEA. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“T am often laughed at by Professor A —,”’ said 
an eminent man of science once to us, “ because I 
have but one idea. He reads everything, and talks 
about everything ; but I have learned that if I ever 
make a breach, I must aim my guns continually at 
one point.” And his gunmery was successful. He 
gained his reward. Instead of frittering away his 
powers on a score of diverse pursuits, he gave his 
days and nights to physical science. When he was 
an obscure common-schoel teacher, he pored over 
Silliman’s Journal by the light of a pinc-knot fire ina 
log-cabin. A few years later he was rehearsing his 
experiments in electro-magnetism to English dukes 
and earls, and was one of the lions at tne soirées of 
the “‘ British Association.”’ To-day he is at the head 
of a great scientific institution, and his name is a part 
of our national jewelry. 

His history is substantially the history of nearly 
évely person who has made his mark on the times in 
which he has lived. 
space in the eyes of the world, and who have achieved 
the most signal results, have been actuated by some 
master-passion. Their souls were occupied with one 
great purpose, which subordinated everything else to 
itself. They were, in a certain sense, men “ of one 
idea.” For although their capacious souls contained 
many ideas, yet a single aim directed, controlled, and 








Those who have filled the largest | 


Sndependent. 


F GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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RAPHAEL AND HIS SCHOOL -Conrrevzp. 





BY WILLIAM PAGE. 


Raruari was such a master of lines, that he may 
be said to have been the only man of all the painters 
of his time who knew both their intrinsic and com- 
parative value in rendering whatsoever of nature 
could be expressed by them alone. And besides this 
wonderful sway which he had over them as means of 
imitating things in nature, he possessed a perfect, 
conscious knowledge of their abstract or geometrical 
value, which served as a ground-plan or key to his 
compositions of natural objects, and which he has 
elaborately illustrated by itself, in his scrolls and 
arabesques at the Vatican and other places— 
these designs being based upon a principle of 
contrasts and harmonies as demonstrable as 
any requirement in the strictest delineation of 
nature. And it would seem as if through this 
practice he bad acquired that skill to pass, by means 
of cunning transitions, from one extreme of lines to its 
opposite, or from a right line through a right angle to 
a circle, and from a circle to a serpentine, thus sweep- 
ing through all the possibilities of lines, until he could 
at a glance, as by intuition, make himself master of 
the abstract or geometrical character of whatever 
forms presented themselves before him in nature, so 
as to know how to continue those forms harmoniously 
by a repetition with a difference, through all possible 
variations. And besides, he had the taste to know 
when and how to break off one set of forms and 
where to resume those of an entirely different order ; 
in short, he was master of the scientific as well as the 
artistic, without both of which the taste of the artist 
is incomplete. 

It would seem as though there were a demand in 
the human mind for an Exact, Immutable, on which 
it might base all uncertain or experimental operations, 
like the base of the triangle whose apex does not at- 
tain to, but only points straight up to, the remotest 
fixed star in God’s universe. 

The picture known as the Madonna della Seggida, 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, has a world-wide 
fame, and is perhaps more known and more frequently 
repeated than any other picture of Raphael—or per- 
hops of any master whatsoever. And though the 
head of the Madonna is somewhat wanting in char- 
acter, in its more minute features, yet her general 
action as a mother, expressive of affection, and the 
infant Savier’s childlike seeking toward her breast, 
make the picture most admirable in point of sentiment 
or feeling. Also, the childish interest of the little St. 
Jchn cannot easily be overestimated. The drooping 
of the mother’s head toward the infant—the very clasp 
of her hands about his dear body—the wrapping him 
in her motherly arms—down to the very raising her 
knees about him, as if to embrace and clasp him 
more completely—speak to every affectionate heart a 
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gle point of view, which must by a fixed law of na- 
ture modify and affect the whole to a unity of its 
parts, giving proof of that oneness of purpose which is 
essential to a true and completed work in any of the 
fine arts. But one characteristic is held in common 
by these two last-mentioned compositions by these 
greatest masters of the Southern school, viz., this: 

that they are of such a nature that the rudest etching 
or any little and least-prized engraving of them will 
serve to give a tolerabie hint of their prominent fea- 
tures, and be made to illustrate to the observant eye 
the truth of these remarks. And there is no essential 
of all these features that may not be fully, amply, and 
satisfactorily rendered in and by an art that is not, 
and does not profess to be, any branch of painting — 
I mean by basso-relievo. This. as we have seen in 
the trequently-mentioned gates of the Baptistery at 
Florence, is capable of embodying all the drawing, 

composition, action, and expression, together with the 
perspective necessary to convey all and every merit 
that is to be found in the most approved works of that 
sublime and best-known artist, Raphael. And by the 
various modes of multiplying the designs of this mas- 
ter and their certain results, they are about as well 
known wherever art is thought of at all, as in the 
very places where the original works themselves 
exist ; and the man who goes abroad for the purpose 
of studying them, would quite as well remain at home 
and save his time and money, as wander over the 
earth in search of what is daily brought to his own 
door. A little faith and a great deal of study, even 
at second hand, would not fail to make him master of 
all that the works themselves can teach, if he is him- 
self possessed of the requisite qualities in which the 
real artist can alone be awakened. 





“ THE UNION IN DANGER.” 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 








Tue fact that no sane portion of the Ameriean Peo- 
ple—not one in ten thousand of the inhabitants of the 
Free States—desires a dissolution or disruption of 
our present confederation of Status—has for years 
furnished the unscrupuious Northern devotees of the 
Slave Power their most effective means of sapping 
the convictions and lowering the moral tone of their 
fellow-citizens. Especially to ihe wealthy, the timid, 
the nervous, the trafficking, have they appealed with 
decided effect. ‘“ You want to arrest the westward 
diffusion and establishment of Human Slavery : that 


| is very well in itself; but would you sacrifice ta that 


sentiment our glorious Union? With the Union, all 
good things are possible ; without it, none; while 
anarchy, fraternal conflict, devastation, carnage, will 
stalk through the land. Better Jet Slavery alone ; 
perhaps it won't care to be extended if you cease to 
resist it: at all events, let us cling to the Union 
which is the egis of our peace, our security, our 
greatness, and our profits.” And thus thousands of 


| easy souls have been led, in behalf of a gréat good, 


| language not to be misunderstood. And on the child's | 


part is to be seen a return in kind, which is a full 
answer to the mother’s love, in his nestling, strug- 
gling, seeking for the fountain of that natural noar- 
ishment by which his body lives—as though the 
painter had designed to express the very material 


to wink at what they esteem a minor wrong, and 
submit to each succeeding exaction of the very 
Propaganda for the sake of the Union. And it was, 
up to the middle of last week, a part of the accepted 
though ill-eonsidered creed of the majority in our 
great commercial centers and of those affiliated with 
them elsewhere, that a National triumph of the Re- 
publicans would strongly tend to if not insure the 
dissolution of our Federal Union. And this appre- 
hension the Pro-Slavery journals, especially The Ex- 


| press and The Herald, have done their utmest to 


| relation of that Divine child to the maternal source of | 


animated the whole inner man—wielding on the | 
| the most external manner, and by the most sensuous 


heart-throne an undisputed scepter. 
Thus, in our day, Kossuth and Garibaldi are men 
of one idea. 


The firstnamed hero-orator lives, | 


" t 
dreams, thinks, prays, and plans for poor, despoiled | ‘ “ge 
| at it geometrically, we observe it is not only a circu- 

lar picture, but a circular composition within this | 


Hungary. The lost crown of Maria Theresa fills his 
waking thoughts, and haunts the troubled visions of 
his sleepless nights. In that one ever-burning passion 
of his soul lay the secret of his unparalleled elo- 
quence. A mighty nation spake through his lips, aad 
the voice awoke the world. Garibaldi is simply an 
embodied Itdly. The man whose intellectual powers 
attracted no attention to him when a humble ship- 
master, or when a traflicker on Staten Island, becomes 
the cynosure of the age, when his heart is fired by a 
transcendent purpose to redeem his native land from 
bondage. . 

Human biography is, in the main, the record-book 
of master-passions. The one idea with Nrwroy, 
prince of Christian philosophers, was science. The 


| most colossal intellect of that age was given up to 


charts, to diagrams, and to telescopes; and the 
trophies thus hardly won were humbly laid at the 
foot of his Redeemer’s cross. So absorbing was his 
passion that he often stopped, when half dressed in 
the morning, to solve some problem that was agitat- 
ing his mind, and his servant was obliged to rouse 


| bim from his reverie in order to partake of his meals. 
| . . *. 
| For him to live was science. 


He glorified God with 
his telescope. 

Philanthropy was the ruling thought of Wi-eer- 
rorce. This unified his whole existence. The law 
of love ran through it like a golden chain, binding 
with its shining links every thought and word and 
action into one purpose of heavenly beneficence. 
One day writing his ‘‘ Practical View ” of religion for 
the upper classes—the next day closeted with Wm. 
Allen and Clarkson on the abominable slave-trade— 
the next day addressing a Bible-meeting in Exeter 
Hall, and then groping with Elizabeth Fry through 
the horrors of Newgate Prison, his life was like the 
long clear sunshine of the summer day, warming and 
gladdening all beneath its genial influence. 

We have a beautiful illustration of the power of 
one mind when directed to a single object in the 
achievements of Mary Lroy—first of American hero- 
ines. New England has produced a host of noble 
women ; many of her daughters have done virtuously ; 
but, brave-hearted teacher of Mount Holyoke, * taou 
excellest them all!” Other women have written taste- 


ful poems, and graceful sketches, and useful religious | 
essays, but Mary Lyon’s life was an epic. A woman | 


who studied eighteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
order to fit herself for the exalted station of teacher 
—who gave her whole self to the grand enterprise of 
founding an institution equal to the educational wants 
of her sex—who begged for that institution from door 
to door—who wrapped herself in a buffalo-robe and 
rede through freezing winter nights to consult distant 


fers of marriage in order to live singly for her great 
work—and who at last molded and controlled with 
consummate wisdom the long toiled for Seminary— 
that woman was a heroine! What pastor in New 
England has trained more souls for eternity than 
she? Who of them has more spiritual children in 
heaven? 

Now in the very place where Newton put his love 
of science and Napoleon his love of power—where 
Elwes put his thirst for gold and Wilberforce his 
thirst for souls—where Neal Dow puts his love of the 
drunkard and Sumner his love of the bondman, in 
that very place the genuine Christian puts his love to 
the crucified Jesus. And he keeps it there. He 
makes Christianity the sovereign, predominating pur- 
pose of his life. “ Go a little deeper,” said a wound- 
ed soldier ef Napoleon, to the surgeon who was prob- 
ing his left side for the bullet—* go a little deeper, 
and you will find the Emperor!” So the enthusias- 
tic Christian can say—Go deeper—go to the very 
core of my heart, and you will find my beloved Savior. 
Other affections lie on the surface, but this master- 
feeling lives and lurks in the inmost depths. Other 
feelings I am possessed of, but this one possesses 
me. Itis the blessed one idea of my life. Let the 
worldling toil for his rusting pelf; my holy avarice 
is for the hid treasures of Christ’s love! Let the 
office-seeker wrangle for promotion ; my holy ambi- 
tion is fer a celestial crown. Let the naturalist ex- 


ing forth unto those things which are before. I 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. T. LC. 


all that was human in him in the sense of finite, ia 
manifestations, even to the very touching together of 


his little feet, that they may fee/ each other. Thus may 
the work be pictorially considered. Again, to look 


outer circle, where the lines sweep around, and still 


around, bending and wrapping themselves all about | 


the more central ones, as if to swathe and shield and 
protect, until we might almost forget which is the top 
and which the side or bottom of the picture, but for 
the perpendicular of the chair-post and the upright of 
the little emblematic cross pressed against the breasi 
of the St. John ;—these stop the whirl of the lines, and 
give stability to the otherwise unfixed composition. 


| And as the right lines suggested herein serve for a 


repose to the curving movement of the other lines, so 


| do the two blank spaces, one behind the back of the 


Madonna and the other over the head of the Lord 


| serve for a rest to the eye in space. 





Everything is so just, so full, so 
pressed together, so almost crowded, and yet not o 
crowded, that one jot more, or one iota 
have been less perfect. 

Though the character of this circular composition 
is vertical or upright before the eye, yet I could fancy 


co npact 80 
vcr- 


e338, Must 


stimulate and to deepen. 

But at length, on the memorable morniag of the 
10th inst., the Country awoke to a consciousness that 
a Republican triumph was inevitable—that the elec- 
tion of Lincoln and Hamlin was morally certain. 
Men were still at liberty to deprecate and to resist, 
but hardly longer to doubt. They might still ardeatly 
wish to defeat that consummation : they could aow 
hardly hope to do it. It was in vain that the des- 
perate few—so committed that they could not do 
otherwise—still shouted, “There is a chance! New 
York can save us! Or, if she does not, other States 
perhaps may”—their adjurations and entreaties fell 
on dulled, despairing, irresponsive ears. For when 
the Country had learned that Pennsytvania and 
Inpiana had been carried along with Onro for Lin- 
coln in their several State Elections—carried, in 
either case, by majorities so large as to preclude all 
rationa! hope of reversing the verdict of either State 
in Novemmber—the common sense of the Nation said 


at once, ‘The struggle is virtually ended. True, 
New York might roll back the rushing tide ; but so 
might New England or the further Northwest ; and 


the probability is in either case the saine. Revole- 


| tions do not go backward ; they may be checked and 


| strength for 


it drawn in charcoal, or some other casily-removed | 
substance, and then a skillful wiping out of those | 


particular lines which make visible the different nat- 
ural objects of which the picture is composed, until 


ail that remained, shorn of the imitative particulari- | 
ties drawn from the figures, should be the basis of a 


wreath or rosette or arabesque center-piece of great 
beauty and originality. It may be worthy of remark 
that the little elbow of the arm of the child Savior is 


the center around which the lines of this composition | 
arrange themselves, as well as the point of action of | 


the picture. 

The cartcon of the “ Death of Ananias” gives us 
another example of circular arrangement ; but this, 
instead of being vertical, is a horizontal circular 
composition ; and the circle is imagined to be seen 


apparently arrested ; but they only pause to gather 
a further and more resistiess onset. 
When Pennsylvania, which gave Fremont but a third 
of her Popular Vote in ‘56, 
by Thirty Thousand majority over all gainsayers, it 
were idle to fancy that New York, which gave Fre- 
mont over four-ninths of hers, will now recoil in 
view of a moral certainty of Lincoln's election. The 
contest is in effect decided.’ And thus the Nation, 
which waked on Wednesday morning in wondering 
anxiety and expectation, went te rest at night in 
general consciousness that, though the popular vote 
would aot be formally taken tili November 6th, yet 
the popular judgment was already irrevocably made 
up, and that Abraham Lincoln would assuredly be 


now deciares for Lincotn 


| next President, and Hanibal Hamlin Vice-President, of 


| from above or over the figures in what is called | 


a birds-eye view, so that all of them stand upon it | 


en the ground, or on a plane parallel! to the ground, 
for in fact the apostles are somewhat raised upon a 
platform above the level of the others. In this car- 
toon we may see how skillfully the figures are ar- 
ranged to carry up and around that part of the sup- 
posed circle which goes off on either hand in per- 
spective; and how the distorted, hateful figure of 
Ananias, prostrate on the ground in his death agony, 
is placed on the nearer part of said circle, that we 
may see the whole line of apostles, over and be- 


friends in regard to it—who refused all tempting of- yond him, presiding in their newly-received power 


over this most terrible scene of their earlier history. 
Every line in this picture has been studied for vari- 


ety or harmony, or to convey some known purpose | ; 
| coln’s assured success received with more hearty 


of the story, and the very distortion of the figure of 
the dying man serves to make the ease, grace, or 
dignity of the other personages the more imposing. 
Tao fully appreciate this one must stand at a point 
distant enough from the picture to grasp the whole, 
until all the parts seem to have been drawn from that 
one point, and from no other. And it is to be re- 
membered that the circle on which the composition 
is based is supposed to be as long, seen across in its 


perspective, as the whole length of the picture, so , 


that the spectator should see it at a distance at least 
of three times this length. 


Let us now observe the Last Judgment of Michael | 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, with reference to its | 


composition, though owing to the small size of the 
chapel it can never be seen at an appropriate distance, 


| 


and if it could be, it would but reveal more clearly its | 


want of all such consideration in the artist as we 
have already noticed in Raphael's designs. Here we 


find no diminution or increase of magnitude in the | waiting and watching will in due time render them 


figures that could be referred to a weighing and de- 
termining beforehand of the whole as one; it is sim- 
ply a great and high wall of figures on the same plane, 
save here and there a group detached and seen ata 
slight remove beyond the rest, with no evidence of a 
great general principle, sueh as we observe in Ra- 
phael, bringing the whole under the influence of a sin- 


these United States. 

But what, then, must become of the Union ? 

Nothing. 

The Union, though a little wakeful, with the ardent 
politicians, throughout Tuesday night, never slept 
eouncer nor more refreshingly than it did the night 
following. Stocks were buoyant and advancing 
throughout Wednesday and Thursday: even those of 
the Slave States advanced and were held firmly. 
Never was the Country calmer in the immediate 
presence of great events ; never was it more cheer- 
fulin full view of gravely apprehended calamities. 
A few politicians in South Carolina stuck cockades 
in their hats, as they had a perfect right to do; pre- 
suming them paid for,no one had a right even te 
complain. The Wide-Awakes of Washington, 8t. 
Louis, and some other Slave-State cities, paraded 
their rapidly augmented files in glad exultation over 
the triumph: the remaining “‘ Americans” of Balti- 
more in good part abjured their decayed organization, 
and resolved to be henceforth wide awake for Lin- 
coln and Hamlin. Nowhere was the tidings of Lin- 


though quiet delight than in that section of the 
Union whence intemperate displays of passion and 
violence were confidently anticipated. Of course, 
there are many in the South who earnestly deprecate 
Mr. Lincoln's election: probably a majority, as at 
present advised, do s0 ; for they only know the Re- 
publican party through the wholesale traductions of 
its implacable enemies ; but even these in the main 
received the tidings with a quiet and thoughtful dig- 
nity befitting American freemen. So passed the crisis 
of the great peaceful revolution of 1860. 

There will be some display of temper in the South ; 
some rash things will be done and many foolish 
things said ; but there will be no serious, at least no 
formidable, atteropts te break up the Union because of 
Mr. Lincoln's election to its Chief Magistracy. The 
few who have anxiously awaited a pretext for raising 
the black flag of Disunion, wi!l be again disappointed. 
In vain will they plot and harangue: their unam)i- 
tious, Union-loving neighbors will say, “ Let us wait 
to see whether be does anything that we can reason- 
ably make a pretext for a rebellion ;” and they wil/ 
wait, and compel the hotheads to do likewise. And 


conscious of the fact that the North has no il!-will to- 
ward the South, no wish to infringe her rights, impair 
her security, nor undermine her prosperity. And 
thus what remains of the great crisis will pass calmly 
away, leaving the Union stronger and more secure 
than ever—stronger because more palpably resting 
on the fundamental bases of Justice, Humanity, and 
Freedom. H. @. 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 


(Batered to Act of Congress, tn tha year 1008, by 5. 
etree te the Clerk's Oflce the United States for the 
Seathera District of New York.) 

“A wuw commandment I give ute you, that ye love one 
another ; as I have loved you,t hat ye love one another.”—Joux 
ziti, 34, 


. Love was not first made « religious duty by our 
Savior. It was from the beginning known that men 
should love the Lord their God with all their heart, 
and mind, and soul, and streagth, and their neighber 
as themeelives. To love another as we love our- 


selves is the highest conceivable measure and degree 
of love. And this was commanded from the be- 
ginning. How, then, should our Savior say, ‘‘ A new 
t,” when the substance of it was as old 
as the beginning of the world? The newness of the 
command was not to be fouad in the nature of the 
virtue, nor in the degree in which it was to exist, 
but im the relative importance given to it in the old 
Jewish religion, and in the new dispensation of Christ- 
It bad, under the old teaching, been a duty: under 
the pew, it became the duty. It had formerly ranked 
among other commands : henceforth it was promoted 
from? the ranks to the chief command. It was before 
a private: now it was the leader. Our Savior teaches 
us here, as in other places many, that the discrimi- 
natieg and characteristic peculiarity of Christianity, 
that which Cistivguishes it in comparison with the 
Jews’ reiigioa, or that of the Gentiles, is the element 
of love: pot conscience, not veneration, not taste, 
not faith and vision, but dove. This had been always 
impo: tant, but it was now made supreme. Traces of 
this feeling of love may be found in the natural 
religions which have sp:ung up among the nations of 
the globe ; but nowhere else, and never until Cnrist’s 
advent, was this glorious prerogative of Divinity 
made to be the center aud ali-controlling influence of 
lie and duty. 

In the Christian dispensation, love is not meant to 
supersede other quasities of manhood. It is not to 
be, er to be taught to be, a universal substitute for 
those qualities. The reason and the understanding 
ale just as iu portant yet, in secular life, and in relig- 
ious jie, as they were before Carist said that this 
was the vew, and the chiet commandment ; aad taey 
are ty mwis'er intelligeuce, without which there can 
be mo very g'eat dep'h or permanence of moral emo- 
tien. The copscience is yet w inspire truth, and 
rectitude, ava jostice, and fidelity ; and there can be 
no true, full Caristiaux life that is not underlaid by 
conscience. The imagination is yet to open to the 
ruied ievisible things, and minister the element of 
faith, or belief in thiegs net seen. Tae worshiping 
sentiment is to fill the soul with reverence, and give 
augustorss and awe to our approach to God, makiag 
our religion not a trivial exercise, a thing of mods 
and tine: COavenience, out a matter of awrul earnest- 
hess and supree unpurtancs. Hope is to form the 
firmament of the sou/, with its sua to rule by day, and 
its stars to guide by night. But, in the midst of all 
these, stavding higser than they all, as a queen and 
sovereign stands among the highest lords of the 
realm, their law'ui nead and superior, diminishing 
none of them, but seeking to augment their power 
and dignity, by Hiueg them with her august and royal 
authority, 50 luve, in the kingdom of the soul, ejects 
no lawtul power, diminishes au faculty, but inspires 
them ali, and by drawing them around herself, and 
exercising upon them her diviae spirit, mikes them 
yet strovgrr than in their own nature they could be. 
Leve is not commanded as a new commandment, to 
take the place of any other facuity or feeling, but 
simply to take precedence ef them, to contro! them, 
to appoint their metes and bounds, and to shed down 
uper them thal in which they are a3 deficient in their 
own pature, as flowers are ia moisture on which fall 
no dews. 


Let us look inward for one single moment. Did 
ever know a man—you certainly could not have 
{ecw the ene—4id eu ever know a man who could 
say, I have never, from the hour of conscioas intel- 


ligence my t so that in its operatioas 
I bave violated the law of love.” 


tude of its activities, in infancy almost, in childhood, 
in boyhood, in early manhood, and up to this hour, 
been continually inflicting violations upon the law of 
love? Did youever see a man that could say, “I 
have, in intellect, always fulfilled this law of God— 
this new commandment of Christian love ?” 

Let a man summon to the bar of his own consci- 
ence, Pride. A man’s pride is to his mind what his 
backbone is to his body.. What a man would be 
physically without a backbone, that he would bs 
mentally without the clement of pride. And yet, has 
this element been so controlled in any man that it 
can rise up and say, “I have never disregarded, 
either negatively or positively, the supreme law of 
love?” It is a most melancholy fact in the history 
of human life, that the name pride, which was meant 
te signify one of the noblest faculties, has come to 
signify a faculty which almost all men agree in 
denouncing and nating. It is a melancholy fact that 
we have po popular term for characterizing one of 
the noblest faculties, except one which all men dis- 
dain and buffet as being a word of hatred. The uni- 
versal feeling which there is about this word, writes 
the bistory of the conduct of the faculty which it was 
chosen to re present. 

Summon that most lithe and nimble feeling —the 
Love of Praise,—given us that it might be a chief 
sipger in the choir of buman faculties, with voice 
most sweet, and inflections most exquisite: and 
what man can say, “I have so carried wy vanity”— 
for that, too, wears aname which to our minds carries 
the idea of defection and wrong-doing—what maa 
can say, ‘*I have so carried my vanity, ny appro- 
bativeness, that it has always been in subordination 
to the law of love?” 

Can any man say, “ My imagination has so acted as 
never to ipfract the law of love?’ Or, can any man 
say, “ My moral sentiments have so acted as never to 
overstep the law of love?” 

What, then, shall we say of the lower feelings ? What 
of the business, executive powers? What of the 

assions and appetites? Go through the soul, and 
ock at every one of the faculties, and is there one 
that has not violated this law? There is not an in 
strument in a man’s soul that is not like the bludgeons 
and spears in a pirate’s den. Though they have not 
been used for a long time, the very rust on them 
shows that they have been wet with blood. And 
there is not a faculty in any man’s soul that has not, 
at some period of the past, made him a wicked maa : 
not 2s a thief, not as a burglar, but in the sense of 
having, vegatively or positively, violated God's su- 
prem+ como and, the law of love. Is it not so? 
There are a great many men who seem to connect 
with the term wickedness only the idea of gross wick- 
edress, hirsute wickedness, ragged-shagged wicked- 
ness. They do not like the doctrine of universal 
buman wickednese, because they think it is necessa- 
rily vite and fithy. They have tbe impression that if 
they own themselves wicked, they make a concession 
to the charge of vulgarity. In some sense it is not 
that which we mean when we judge of wickedness by 
the standard of human society. And when we say 
that men are wicked, although we inclade in the cases 
of thousands vices, immoralities, crimes, yet the 
general charge is this: that every man, with every 
particular faculty of his nature, has set at naught that 
supreme goverzing law which God's soul rejoices in, 
whieh all heaven obeys, and which the earth was 
meapt to be ohedient unto, but which every man has 
peep to break, and stands violating all his life 
org 





When a great structure is arising, there are multi- 
tudes of laborers; there are artisans in wood, in 
stove, ig clay, in iron acd metals; aud each ia his | 
own dePartment is in lawful authority. But nigaer 
than aii of them is the ariiss aud architect. His con- 
Wolling autherity briegs oli these various workers 
together, limiis ane directs their tasks, gives to their | 
co-operative skill a central uatty toward which they | 
ail are usconsciously tending. Aad, trom so many 
departments, with ro many beads, differing and inde- 
pendent, under the control of the architect, there 
emerge, at lerygth, graud forms of cathedrals or tem- 
ples, Which every subordinate helped to buiid, but 
which only the artist, from the first, foresaw aad | 
meant. 

Does he, then, abate or limit the power of the heads 
of departinen!s undermeath hin? Is not his influence | 
necessary to their greatest development, and the 
highest triumphs oF their several skills ? 

Se in that temple of the bumaa soul, which each | 
One Of Us is builaiwg by the inéustries of Many nobie 
aud petent facuities. Love is the architect, aad gives 
the lines tor » foundation, and forins the proportions, 
apd teaches ali these diverse tacullies, not bow to work 
in their kid and oature, bat bow, working in their | 
kud sed nature, (0 subserve higher purposes by a 
divine unity, ace puriiy, and moral exe-tlence. Love 
ubil€s [belr agencies , aud, Conspiriag Llogether, they 
bring ferth the t mnple of the tiving suul, grea ec than 
the temples of Greece ; more enduring, more beauti- | 
fol, more glonous, than Selomon’s temple, thougn, 
lke bes, built in site oece, of noiseless thoughts, of | 
voiceless afieclions, and of sentiments without sound 
of ecto. 

“Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these 1s love,” that dors ao violence ; 
that thrusts ho pessien, eve, DOr appetife, inlo prisun ; 
that destroys nothing, but builds ali things up, ia the 
soul, ane, by bricginy each of the faculties lato sub- 
Osiaa'ion to liseif, gives theo: their own true aature 
better than they could possess ib while vagraact and | 
unceltured 

It love, then, is that which distinguishes Caristian- 
ity; it itis the tulfittiog of the law; ir tt is the end | 
and supreme humaa life, it will give | 
great Clearhers 'o our Conceptions of tar y religious 
truths Which are in obscurity, or whien vaciliate ia | 
ceubt. And i prepuse to apply it as tne test of cer- 
lain religious truths 

The firet peint to which L call your attention, is the 
Mmuch-debated question as te human sinfulness. Are 
men universally and utterty sinful? Tne law of God 
is the oply thing by wiich we can measure hudan 
character. That law, set torth for man's obedience, 
is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God supremely, 
and thy fellow-man as thyself. Mstadlished at the 
heginning of the world, impared in nothing by the 
lapee of ages. not of the nature of those local and 
special laws that must needs pass away with the 
coming of a bighter era, but having given to ita 
hipher degree of authority io ibe New Testament dis- 
pensa'ion thas it had in tae Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, Christ enonciates it as new. Sucn importance 
dors he attach to it, that he would have it hold an 
agercy, he would invest it with a sovereignty anda 
power, which it never bad before. 

It is not to be a casual, an occasional, flush of feel- 
ing. It is to be fundamental and sovereign. The 
love which is required of us is to be a love tnat is to 
contsol every part of our nature which reaches up 
toward the invisible and Divine. And all that part of 
our nature which, through sympathies or warmths, 
Teaches oul toward the human—that, also, love is to 
control. Jt is the law, then, by which we are to 
measure, rol merely Coristianity, but our own con- 
duct.and eharacter under Christianity. 

Ia fulfiivg ibis command, we are only employing 
eurselves naturally. That is to say, soul was made 
to actin thar duection. It has its best action wnen 
it acts under the control of a central and sugrene | 
law of love. 

Now let us apply this test. 

Is avy wan living in obedience to this command of 
God? Does avy man live that dees not violate this 
command of God, * Toon shalt love?” Is there one 
man alive that has not broken this law? Ifit could 
be shown that a man had once in his life committed 
a forgery, that would be enough. One act of burg- 
lary, one murder, one deliberate malignant falsehood, 
one Cesigned and deliberately executed swindliag, is 
enough to take away a man’s character for integrity, 
for virtue. Tne lap-e of months and years inay nave 
given evidenc» that he has established a new chirac- 


comuand of 





| cherectenzed as selfish. 


| supposition ?” 





ter; but when a man becomes bankrupt, and goes 
into business egain, it is not the ola firm, but a new 
one, that he belongs to. And when a man star‘s ia 
lie and loses one character, he may get another ; 
but one single flagrant violation of the law of truth 
and rectitude settles the question of a man’s charac- 
ter before men. 

Now suppose we were to judge the character of 
men by employing-the law of love aecording to this 
rule of judging, is there any man that lives on the 
face of the earth, or that ever lived, except the su- 
am oa — oe % ean “LT have never violated 

HW leve t is the command of God b 
which he himself is guided, and by mean) Sala 
around about bim are controlled ; and it is maie to 
be the test of our character. And is there a man 
that Lives, or was there ever a man, that can rise up 
and say, truthfully, * Lam not sioful, for l have never 
broken that foundation command of God's kingdom?” 
Is there a single faculty of the soul that can rise up 
and say,“ 1 have never been exercised im violation 
of the law of love?” 


Lut further. I ask not simply whether the conduct 
of each particular faculty has been such that it mast 
sand charged with guilt. The haman~ soul, you 
kuow, is a confederacy, a state. Now if you ask the 
question, “Has the state, in its sovereign capacity, 
observed this law of love?’ every man will say, 
‘* No, it has broken it.” But as the state is made up 
of ispumerable citizens, so the soul of a man is made 
up Of separate faculties ; and if you ask the question, 
© Hes each citizen, as a citizen, observed this law of 


| love?” every man will say, “I am also delinquent, 
| wicked.” 


1 go still further. The action of each element in 
the sou! has been such that its obedience to tne law 


| Of Jove has been occarional, has been rare, has been 
| infregue pt. 
| bedy, first or last, has felt some glow and warming of 


There are spots where almost every- 


love; but to the greatest number of men that ever 


| dwelt on earth, love has been just what Northera 


days are, wben the sun stands above the hortzon 
Only one short hour, is sunk below it fer the other 
twenty-three, aod is growing worse aod Worse toward 
the six-months night. Is not the whole of our outer 


| lite, is pot our dally conduct, are not our ambitioas, 
| ae not our secular ends, is not our 


treatment of 


| mep, organized aud solidly constructed upon a selfish 


Olive ? 

The inward state of the facullies, I have said, has 
been such that every single one of then must be 
charged with delinquency and sin. And [ have asked 
whetber the lite of man and the use of his faculties 
have pot been such that his daily conduct must be 
I do not suppose there is 
ever avy difference of judgment in this matter. 
There are some men that we agree te call benevolent, 


| but We do not mean that they are absolutely peaevo- 


Jent: we mean that they are relatively Deuevolent, 
as compared With other men. The standard of be- 
ne volence among 0s is 80 low that when 4 man is be- 
nevoient to any considerable degree, we call him be- 
nevolent. If we were to judge him by God's law, we 


| could pot pronounce him a benevolent man, but whea 


we judge him by our lower standard we cunsent to 


| call him one. 


There ts a great deal of gospel outside of the Gos- 
pel. Hear that wretched proverb—I wish, in my 
sovl, it was not true, but it is as true as it can be— 
“Noman is @ great man to his valet; and this: 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ Taough there are 
metes and bounds to the truth of these proverbs, 


} thevgh it depends much upen whom you are fa‘niliar 


Wi'tb, apd whom you have for your valet; yetitis as 
trve as Gospel preachiog that when you come to look 
at men closely ; when you go in behind their appar- 
¢pt conduct and motives; when you see them in 
undress ; when you see them divested of all marks 
of distinction, as you see the Warrior when his breast- 
plate and stield are laid aside—when you look at 
men closely, and see them under such circumstances, 
what is your testimony but this: that no maa is 
great to those that really know him? And is it not 
su? 

But if that is true in respect to those that we es- 
teem the best, what is it in respect to the great mass 
ot our fellow-meo, that sbake the globe with daily 
footsteps of business? What is the testimony of your 
experience in this matter ? ‘ 

There is a law of gravitv by which wood will float 
in the ocean; and yet if, when you come to test it, 
it does not bold good; if when you shove aa old log 
into the water it sinks like iron, you say, “ There is no 
such law.” It is sometimes alleged that men are quite 
good and benevolent. Let us test this allegation by 
shoving our bark out upon the ocean of humaa life, 
and see whether it holds good among men as they 
tise in Christian communities, who undertake to do 
business with each other. Is there a man that has 
such a conception of human nature that he says, “I 
am going on the supposition that men are unselfish ; 
and | am going to lay my plans of busicess on that 
A man might as well undertake to 
skate in August on water on the supposition that the 
water was solid ice. A man that should undertake 
to skate in business on the supposed unselfishness of 
men, would find himself sinking to the bettom very 
soon. No man is so foolish that he would peril the 
voalue of a horse, a house, or a boat, on the supposed 
d)sinterested benevolence of men. 

Let one man be brought up a very tight orthodox 
Ci ristiaw, let another man be brought up a very tight 
liberal believer, and let those two men discuss this 
question of man's sinfulness, as a foot-bail between 
the two schools. The liberal believer says, “ It is a 
slander on human nature to preach the doctrine of 
depravity. Men are good in their way. Alimen have 
a spark of goodness in them which only needs blow- 
ing to make it moumt up into a flame. This idea that 
men are naturally wicked is an outgrowth of theo- 
logical prejudice, and came from the ancient monks 
avd the medieval schoolmen. I reject it as a slan 
der on human nature.” This man is the president of a 
benk. After his discussion with his orthodox brother, 
he goes to bis office, and tells what an argument he 
beld in favor of human goodness. He almost forgets 
his business talking about it. And before he gets 
through, a case is presented to him which puts to the 
test his faith in the goodness of human nature. A 
man comes in who wants to borrow some money. 
The banker exemines the man’s security, and says, 
“It is pot sufficient.” It is said to him, “ Men are 
good, you know, and this man is better than the aver- 
age.” “Yes,” he says, “men are very good, but it 
does not do to trust them !” 

Whenever you are going to do anything with a 
men; whenever you,are going to make a bargain 

with a man; whenever you are going to buy anything 
of @ man, or sell anything to him ; whenever you are 
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eeirg to put into a man’s hands anything that you 
value, what is your feeling, but this : “ I must act as if 


fe 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| men were selfish #” You havetodoit. I declare that 
cam as much travel without that the 
earth will bear you and the water will not; you cana 
as much travel without believing that the air is ua- 
stain you, as you Can transact business 

without taking it for granted that men are no: merely 
weak, but wicked; and that they do not, ia their 
thougbtse, in their sentiments, in their affeciions, ia 
their character, in their life, in their anythicg, coa- 
cuct themselves according to the law of love. Tasy 
scarcely know it; and where they do know it they give 
it ratber a sentimental acceptance thaa @ heartv obe- 
dience. Since the world began, and as really it not as 
much now as at any other period, the only theory 
upon which business has been conducted, his been 
the theory that men are depraved. You cancot stir 
a step in business on any other theory. But if you 
yao on that theory yon will get along very well in- 

ed 


Thus the inward life and the outward conduct of 
men both come to one and the same testamony. 
They are both of them built up outside of God's law, 
pot only, but right over against it, and in an'agonism 
with it, buman nature stands like some vast fortifica- 
tion, whose batteries are the passions and tne facul- 
ties of the soul. And over against them is God's 
eternal law of love, holy, just, and good—the law 
which governs God’s own seul, which perfects his 
administration, and which rules in heaven, and sways 
with eternal blessedness the rejoicing hearts of heav- 
eply hosts. But right into this law, with perpetual 
bombarding assaults, men discharge their conduct, 
with the whole strength of their intellect, of tueir 
mora) sentiments, of their passions and appetites, not 
once, but day after day, aud year after year. Man 
stands on one side, and God's law on the other, man 
incessantly warring against it. And out of this worid 
full of fact, out of this heaving and tempestuous 
ocean of human experience, you shall fiad mermaid 
ministers sitting on the waves, and combing their 
bair, and singing descants about the nataral virtue of 
man! If to keep out of the penitentiary is to be vir- 
tuous, then a large share of men are virtuous ; but I 
take it that the measure of buman virtue is not the 
cifference between the devil and men. The measure 
of buman virtue is the differeuce between God's law 
and humen sealization. If you measure down, men 
aie relatively pretty good; but if you measure up, 
there is not a man that might not put his haad on bis 
mouth apd his mouth in the dust, and say, ** Uuclean! 
uuclean !"" He must say it ; for from the earliest be- 
ginnings of his moral agency, his inward life and his 
outward conduct have been marked and stained with 
sin—thbe sin of violating this supreme law of leve. 
There never was a more beautiful law than this, that 
bas borne heaven in its bosom, and Divine authority 
in its port. And yet this is the law which men have 
brokep, and over which they have stumbled into de- 
struction ! 

Consider, also, the question of the degree of this 
wickecness. Men co not hke the word depravity. 
I jom them in disliking the word total in connection 
with it, because it conveys a false sense, and pre- 
vents men from coming to a realization of their sia- 
fulness ; because it leads men to evade and elude 
the issue, and come out with the impression that they 
are not a6 sinful as they really are. I would reject it 
as a blinder and deceiver. But is not every singie 
faculty of a man’s soul inculpated? Is not the vio- 
lation of the law of love im the case of every man, 
wanton, unrestraipable, endlessly various? Though 
it may sometimes be like a sea in a calm, is it not 
afterwards like a sea in a storm, casting up mire aad 
dirt, and breaking with terrible thunders on the shore ? 
Is it not contipuous, habitual, permaaent, and so 
characteristic? Now, judged by higher standards, 
what terms can describe such a character as that? 

By this test let us proceed. 

What is the organization of human Kife? Since 
the world begen, what have been the forces which 
have been in action, and What the marks left in the 
history of the agencies of the race in this world? 
The instinct of parental love, during the brief period 
in which it acts, comes the nearest that human na- 
ture bas ever come to the law of love. The house- 
bold is the best institution in human suciety ; and 
yet, if you look into the history of the household, to 
bow limited an extent has real love been developed 
even there! The family is the gate of heaven; but 
when you look into it, the very light of the virtues it 
coptains and feeds only serves to reveal the darkness 
there is in it yet, by reason of the corrosive, jarring 
influences of seifishness, pride, vanity, and the other 
passions. 

Look at the business of human society. While it 
is supervised co as to work out buman benefit in the 
end, that which works benefit in general, never means 
benefitin the individual! intentions of those tnat carry 
it op. Firms are selfish; principais are selfisn; 
partners are selfish ; clerks are seifi-h; ersand-bovs 
aie selfich. They all feel the clasp of selfishness, as 
the staves of the wine-cask feel the ciasp of the sur- 
rounding iron. The world is hooped and bound by 
the Lon of selfishness in business ; and if there were 
not a Providence higher than Man, aod more power 
ful than the ceveiopments of humaa conduct in 
business, the world would be desolated by that which 
in long periods blesses it. 

Look at the coucuct of public affairs. leave out 
ibe mensters that have fluoded the worid, aad reduce 
all exthenes to @ geveral average, and thea what tas 
been the history in past days of individeal life; of 
family life ; of industrial and cewmercial life ; of art- 
forces; Of inteilectual forces; of natonal tife, io 
itself; of nations in their Conduct toward aations | 

I sent mber a college-toate, who, being a “hristian 
map, Bpustalize d, and went over to blauk iofi teiity. 
The ressou he gave for bis @gestasy was, that he had 
been reading ecclesiastical history, He said that the 
reading of the bistory of the cturch bad produced in 
bis mind a state of utter uabehet Now, as bad as 
the church has been, it has deen the best part of 
buwan life. Por the jast two theusand years, bad as 
ecclk sineticiem and ecclesiastical organizations nave 
been, they huve eertainly represeuted the hishest 
aversge of virtue and morals in the world. La spice 
of ell its errors in particular, the general tenor aad 
driit of the church has been beneficent. 
present such a picture that a man readiog their 
history, turns pot only from them, but from the truvh 
tbat they profees to folluw, and becomes an jafidel ! 
The history of the woric—it bas been epitom zed and 
symbolized from the top of Vesuvius to the boteom ; 
from the top of Etna to the Wettom ; from the top of 
Strombolt to the bottom! The history of the depravi- 
ties aod wickednesses of the buman heart tm this 
world, bas been epitomized and symbolized by the 
Java vomited trom burping mountains, and ruonieg 
cown their sides, Carrying destruction ia its path! 

This is the past; and it you bring bistory down to 
the present Cay, fe is better ia some respects; but 
are Lot the same charactenstic causes at work’ and 
are they not, for the most part, producing the sane 
effects? Among the best wen is love the prevailing 
element? Does the power of love bring forth abuad- 
ant fruitin ecciety? In the housebold, is the law of 
love supreme? Does selfishuess enter there only, as 
the serpent comes in, to be instantty, by vigilaace, 
driven out again? In commerce which rules, love 
or se'fishness? In churches or ecclesiastical bodies 
which rules, pride, ambition, and se/fisbness, or love ? 

I co pot suppose anybody pretends that love rules 
among ministers. He that does, does not know them, 
Ministers are no better than anybody else, and oo 
worse. They are a fair average. I donot know that 
they rise much above, and they do not sink any below, 
the best men of the laity. And bring together the 
best ministers and the best men of the laity, in any 
business or ecclesiastical relation, and let aa uapreju- 
diced, dispassionate man sit as a judge—not a New 
York judge, but a jast judge—on the bench, aad form 
an opinion as to what spirit rules them, and what 
wouk bis opinion be but that it was, not the spirit of 
love, bat the spirit of selfishness? And if such is the 
opinion which is inevitably formed, usder such cir- 
cumstances, of the househeld of God, ia which we 
believe the Savior to dwell, what must be the opinion 
formed by unprejudiced, dispassionate men of those 
that have no fear of God whatever? 

Ah! it seems to me that we in this worid are like 
old in California, which is locked up in hard granite, 
1om which it is almost impossible to separate it; or 

which is commiouted and scattered down the stream, 
a very little ore with a great deal of mud, and has wo 
be gathered up, and washed, and purified seven tines, 
before it is fit to be worked into forms of beau'y, as 
the soul must be washed and purified before it can 
represent the glory of the millennial age, or of tre 
other life. The more you know ot the inside of men, 
the more do you become satisfied that they are poor, 
weak, temptible creatures; that to co evil is easy 
and down hill; that to do good is hard and up hill, 
and that, although there is such a thing as royal love, 
itis so rare among men that there are not enough 
who possess it to form communities, or committees, 
even. No man believes, aed no man can believe, in 
the existence of such love among men te any great 
extent, who is acqnainted with actual life in society. 

Now, I bave not been dealing in metaphysics, ex- 
cept so far as 1 have spoken of the names ef facul- 
ties. I have cealt almost exclusively in facts; and 
I bave appealed to your observation, your world-wis- 
com, and your knowledge, with regard to these 
things. And 1 ask you whether, if wnat [ have said 
is true, I am wrong when I teach the doctrine of tne 
sinfuluess of human nature. In preaching the doc- 
trine of depravity, do I transcend the bounds of mod- 
eration? Could I, with the history of the world be- 
fore me, preach any otber doctrine ? 

Suppore on Saturday you should come out of Boad 
Street, and Duane street, and Pearl street, and the 
wharves and paseages of New York—not out of the 
lairs, end dens, and puriieus of perdition, but oat of 
the normal, respectable places of the city—with a 
knowledge of the character of partaers, and clerks, 
eno bank presidents, and directors of insuraace coin- 
ponies, and business men generally, and oa Sunday 
you should come to bear me preach, and I should 





Aud yet, the | 
very bert parts of society, being taken separately, | 








are beneveient by nature; mea 

nature’—what would you 

@pro €yes and open ears, 

your ex what 

: “That minister is a 

Toere is not a just maa— 

is not a maa that is to be trusted ?” 

“A good man can bear 

needs it.” That did aot 

pt , or old imbecile Spain. 

It is a maxim that you believe in, and that you prac- 

tice. It is acted upon by men acnong men, by doys 

among begs. ond by girls among girls. In the family, 

in the 6c , in business, everywhere, there is one 

feeling on this point, and that is, that all men are sin- 

ful, and will hurt their fellow-men if they can profit 
the mseives thereby. 

There are three classes of mea. One olass will 
burt you because they like todo it. The intermediate 
class will not burt you if they can get what they 
want without ; but if they cannot, they will do it 
without the least hesitation. If your prosperity rans 
parallel with theirs, they will suffer you to enjoy it, 
but if not, they will defeat it if possible. If they 
want your nd for a foundatien, and can get it, 
they will take it, no matter how much damage it may 
be to you. But the mass of men are of that class 
who say, “ Let everybody take care of No. 1, aad tue 
world will be jaken care of. I snail look after my 
own efiairs, and if you get bruised, that is your iook- 
out.” And yet, the law of God stands, saying, “ Leak 
Lot every man on his own things, but every maa also 
on the things of others. Let this miad be ia you 
which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being found ia 
the form of God, thought it not rovbery to be equal 
with God ; but made bimseif of no reputation, aad 
tock upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the hkeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a men, he humbled bimself, and became obedieat 
vpto ceath, even the death of the cross.”” Carist 
gave btimself absolutely for others, and not for his 
own good; and we are commanded to take him as 
our o odel. And where is there a man that cana stand 
the test of such a law as that? Was there evera 
man that could staud it who was not a special sub- 
ject of Divine grace * 

Sometimes men think, when we preach this doc- 
trine, that it is very injurious. Well, I will tell you 
why it is injurious. If a man preaches it as if he did 
net care anythivg aboutit; if aman preaches it as 
though be had gone into his study and said, * Let me 
see, what is there that [have not preached on? I 
have preached on Decrees, on Etection, on the His- 
ti ry ot King Rehoboam, on the History of the Queen 
of Sbeha, on the Temple of Jerusalem—oh! [ guess | 
wih preech on Depravity ;" if a man preaches it as 
tbeugh it was a matier of course, and he had got to 
preach it; if, although it is a question that touches 
the immortality of his own sou), and the eternal wel- 
‘are o! every one in the congregation before him, a 
men presches it as though it was of little or no im- 
portance to himself or them—if a man preaches de- 
pravity in that way, I do not wonder that it dose ia- 
jury. Itis a subject so terrible that it ought to turn 
& man's soul upside dewn, and he ought to preach it 
with his eyes as well as bis lips—with sympatny aod 
yt Ling cesires toward those to whom he preaches 
it, as Well as bis words. There are men that preach 
it in this kiad of indiffereat way. 

Then thee are others that preach it as though 
they hked it. Ihave beard men preach hell fire as 
thovgb they would like to be dispensers of it. Such 
mep are like those morbid anatomists that long to 
get a rotten body before them that they may cut it 
up! I do pot wonder, either, that this doctrine does 
injury when they preach it, and that the worid is dis- 
gus'ed with them. 

But, I ask, if these are the facts—or, I will take 
away the hypothetical “if,” and say, Taese being the 
facts; God's command of love being neglected, aad 
your cheracter and whole bistory turning on the in- 
fraction ot it, ought I not to lay this sad, terrible truth 
befvre you, and roilit, again aod again and agaia, 
upon you? ‘ 

In my own case the belief of this dectrine, instead 
of being an injury, bas been a denefit. My charity 
for mev has been eugmented in the proportion ia 
which my opinion of their goodness has beea lowered, 
When I deal with men on the supposition that they 
are good, I am roused with impatience at the mani- 
fe stations of their wickedness ; but when [ deal with 
them op the supposition that they are altogether sia- 
ful, lexpect nothing from them, and Lt fiad myself 
prepered befurehand to treat them with charity aad 
josbearance. 1 do vot think a man cau have charity 
for men Ublees he locks apon them as Gud does—as 
dying or Cead in trespasses and sius. 

Now, these being the facts in respect to human 
nature aod buman ceuduet, I have one more ques 
lion te pul, and that is, What will you do ia this wat 
ter’ Whatis your proposal in reference to pour own 
selves, and your friends and neignbers? We are liv- 
mg ina day of paturalsts. Meo drlieve ia vataral 
‘saws. Science is workieg great skepticism ta rele 
tron fo old theotogteal feacbhings. And 
things that ave beng pot away, as if they Were lun 
ber, into the chambers of anbelief, is the doctrias of 
lhe lwienterence of God's eeui, oy the Holy Gaoust, in 
bebelt of wen. Do you beheve in tae power of the 
Bo'y Ghost? Do you believe in the direct, efficacious 
influence of God's wtil oa the wil and miad of aan * 
Look at the condi jen of men. See how in them 
habits ere paselas, an¢é conduct ts 
Vellivg around dispustitons, that are themseives flow 
ing Ceep in the channels of wickeduess, and wha! 
mao, lasek, is there that wakes up to ® Conscious 
bess Of fhe sintulness of every ope of Nis oWa facil- 
tes? What an can re-create himseit ? 

i go, ms January, into my garden Lnis plam-tree 
bee ctaseO growing Se bas that pear-iree ; aad so 
beve all these other trees And my fluwers, to ait 
aye arence, are dead. Ard I prepose « resurrectioa 
it mey be tbat by tuiléing a shelter arvuad one sia 
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ule pleut or ee, l can thaw out the sal, aad oy ar 
tcl beat wake up 
rpobyg tote it 
varcen, and bring summer into 
winter? And if @ man can do this with his garden, 
whe cen G6 1 With bis #hule tara? It is 4 lark that 
cehes sl) human power. Not tilt God calis tne sua, 
end it comes hastiog back, full of vivific powers aud 
trumiul ipfuences—oot uli then, dues the soil heave, 
and the reot swell, and the leaf shat forty, and the 
hud protrude, and the biessom exhale, aad all tnings 
chow that more thag @ man, With bis arti cial ap- 
phances, is at work. 

Now, with regard to a man's character, it is true 
that, So far as aby special Clspositivn Is concerned, 
the powss of the will todo Nght or wrong ts Uadoudt- 
ed. You can correct @ single habit; dul the great 
outlying domain of the soul, with its uulligudiseus 
habits, tormed aod —what man Can iork upoe 
this, and say, * By the power of my own volition, I 
will bring up good where there is evil; love shali 
rule Where seifishness ceigus?’’ There is not oae 
sing @ woment when a man dues not run away from 
hineeil; When his disposiuen dues not break loose 
from bis will. It is po! tul some influence trom God 
18 Shed GOW Upon 4 Wan, Vivilying hi a3 sumner 
vivifies the evil, that be feels “ | have hope.”” Tasre- 
fore it is said, * Work eut your ew salvation with 
fear and trembling’ —as aman must that werks ia 
such a crater as the human beart; “ for it is God 
which worketh in you.”’ That is tw say, it is the 
power of the Holy Ghost that gives a man hope, and 
that gives potency to bis will, and success to hls ex- 
ertions. Independent of this power, all his endeavors 
would be fruitiess, end so, in the end, hopeless. 

Here, then, are two great doctrines. There is one 
other to which I wish briefly to refer. If with dispo- 
sitions £0 stained, with sins and habits so averse to 
the will of God, @ man is, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, so wrought upon that the law of life conteads 
with the law of death in him, and that he turns away 
from selfishness toward benevolence, is not that being 
bern again’? Ifa man, being sinful, so feels the power 
of God ip his soul that all its energies are warsnaled 
on the side of a higher lite, is not that a realization 
of the declaration that mea are born again? Uader 
such circumstances, is not a man born into a new 
n oral life ? 

This coctrine of man’s sinufulness ; this doctrine of 
men's regeneration; and this dvetriane of the effica- 
cisus power of the Holy Ghost, by which men are 
brought to a realization of their lost condition —these 
sie the orthodoxies of religion. They are the three 
doctrines on which turn the great evangelical system. 
And when a man has accepted these trom the heart, 
he has accepted that which involves the dearest in- 
terests of men, and the very glory of God. 

Teere are other applications of this sabject which 
I intended to make, bat which, the time allotted to 
this discourse having elapsed, I shall reserve tor an- 
other occasion. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


— 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association was held in the Plymouth 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., commencing Wednesday, Oct. 
10th, and continuing through the next day. In the 
absence of the President, Rev. David Thurston of 
Maine, Rev. David Root of Connecticut was chosen 
to preside. Rev. J. E. Roy of Iineis was appointed 
fecretary pro tem. 

After the usval religious exercises, at the opening 
of the meeting. the Treasurer, Lewis Tappan, read 
his report, with the Auditor's certificate. The total 
cash receipts were $56,092 33, being about $5,000 in 
excess of the previous year. The expenditures were 
$67,888 18. Besides the amount received ia cash, 
some six thousand acres of land, valued at $8,000, 
had been received from the Avery estate, which had 


| budit, private epartments were prepared 


easbled the Society to nearly extinguish its debt, | 


leaving & balance of indebtedacss of about $1,500. 

The report was approved, and ordered to be pub- 
lisbed. 

The reports of the Secretaries were also read, aad 
ordered to be printed. 

In the evening Bev. Prof, Morgaa of Oberlia, Ohio, 
preached an excellent sermon from Matt. xxviii. 18- 
20 He first dwelt on the declaration of Christ that 
all power was given to him in heaven and earth, as 
designed to encourage his few disciples to undertake 
the great work, then on the specific command to dis- 
ciple ai) nations, and lastly on the assurance of suc- 
cess given in the promise. Tne work is of God's ia- 
stituting, but his people must all engage in It, and 
with confidence of its ultimate triawph. The sermon 
was ordered to be published. 

Resolutions were iatroduced and passed express- 
ing the interest felt in the African Mission, sympathy 
with the brethren driven out from Kentacky, the im- 
portance of the Western Ageacy at Chicago, encour- 
agement at the prospects of the Jamaica Mission, and 
gratitude to God for the Christianizing of the people 
of the Sandwich Islands. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed t investigate and 
report at the next ansual meeting, as to the propriety and pos- 
sibility of sencing families into different parts of the anevange- 
lized world, in the expectation that, by their owa ladors, they 
will support themselves, while by their words and jives they 
may do much to elevate and Caristianize the peopl >. 


Among those who took part in the discussion of 
these resolutions were Rev. Mr. Green of the Sand- 
Wich Islands, Mr. Burton from Africa, aad Rev. Mr. 
Worth and Rev. Mr. Rogers from the missions in the 
slave states. 


RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES IN NEW YOuK. 

Never, since the early days when the Colonists 
thought of Eogland as a fearing daughter thinks of 
her mother, bave the sympathy aad laterest of 
Americans for the parent land been so strong as 
during the visit of the Priace of Wales. Laterveniag 
time and history have been in a measure forgottea, 
end we have almost fancied ourselves loyal to a 
sovereign as of old; rather, remembering our origin, 
like true republicans, we have welcomed him for our 








own seke as a brother—as one whose youth gives 
promise of ripe manhood and great usefulaess in the 
exalted sphere he is to fill; and, for the sake of Eaz- 
land, with the respect and atteation due to a king. 
For days before his arrival ia New York, people were 
flocking to the city from every directioa, aud nut tae 
most attractive Fourth of July, or the Japanese, or 
the Great Eastern, saw such a crowd in the metrop- 
olis as awaited him last Thursday when he landed at 
two o'clock at the Battery. 

But little business was done ia the city after one 
o'clock. Ail the world was abroad and waitiag upon 
the procession’s line of march. Exorbitant sums were 
peid for windows and balconies in Broadway, and 
those who bad no means of obtaining such positions 
thronged the sidewalks and the steps and roofs o/ 
the houses, and climbed the feaces aad trees ia tae 
perks, and peeped from every corner and hung from 
every post where it was possible to catch a glimpse 
of the passing rhow. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten by those who 
saw it. Broadway gay with British aad American 
flags, suspended across the street and decoratiag the 
boures—the beaming faces at the wiadows—the 
weving handkerchiefs and banners—the great crowd 
tulging below, exaated yet orderly—tae long liae of 
soidiery With its stirring music and gli‘tering attire— 
and, as the center of interest, the open barouche 
where, with the Mayor and the Duke of Newcastle, 
sat the Prince in the gay uniform of a Colvael ia the 
British army, raising his hat now and taea, and 
showing his fair pleasant face as he bowed in ac- 
knowlecgment of the cheers that greeted him ona 
every side. Notose of that vast multitudes whose 
heart did pot say, “‘ God save, not only tae Queen, 
but the future King of England [”’ 

It is tw be regretted that the formalities connected 
with the reviewing of the troops occupied 80 much 
of the afternoon that it was dark loag beiore the 
royal party reeched the Fitth-avenue Hotel, and thus 
tLe dwellers in the upper part of the city lost tae 
and be secu. The Prince has 
enough of military display at home, rad would doudt 
jess have been far more gratified with the sight of 
aad their 
uents at the hotel 
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Astor Library, the UO pe#l awd 


other sititar places But the priucipal event of bis 


Visit, and the crowning grace of the lhespitality of t" 
city, Was bis reception on 


Mustec. 


Friday eventag at tn 


Acedemy of (Reception is quite as apgrop 


tiate a term: as Ball, for only a scaai! 


thoee present engaged in dancing ) 


ted been In pre poeraiien, au0 the D 


tietic skill of the city had beeu Susy In arranging 


cecorating Ue building. 1 gew supper-room 


I for the ac 
commodation of the Prince aud tgs party, huadreds 
of acottional gas-burners were introduced, 
that gikeing aud tepestyy and painting and flo vers 
acd intertwining flags and emblematic devic 
Cu, Was done 


to wake the place aad the 


worthy ef the gucet and the city. 
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The flowers, especially, were royal in quality and 


quenlity, ceverel (housend dollars’ worth baving beea 
employed, fillog the atr with their 


their brilliant hues. Auva 
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cazZiing Ue 
hem 


eye with 


"The Tuberose with its silrery light 
That in the gardens o° Malay 
Is cailed the mistress of the night” 
was conspicuous, forming a part of every pyramid 
ard bouquet, and making the rooms 5s eet 
The china and 
silver, with the delicacies of every clime, loaded the 


with its 
orange breath. choicest and glass 
suppet-tabies, and here, too, flowers gave out their 
odor and lent their bloom. 

Does any one fancy that splendor is confiaed to 
courts and that elegance cannot flourish in te at- 
mosphere of the people, he should have gone to the 
Acacemy that evening to be cured for ever of such 
old-world notions. Eisewhere out of Paris, so mag- 
nificent an assembly could not have been gathered,— 
composed principally of New Yorkers, but incladiag 
“fair women and brave men” from 


navy, and others emioent ia literature and science ; 
the gentlemen in dress coats, white cravats, and 
white kid gioves; the jacies ia attire as various as 
the jiaces whose loveliness they sought to enhaace, 
Stately women in velvet—dark-eyed beauties ia 
naize-colored and crimson satines—fair-haired blondes 
in blue meir and gold-spotted muslin aud rose-culored 
tulle, and aj] finished with such delicate tracery of 
lace and glitter of diamonds and gleam of pearls and 
beauty of fower-wreath and coral oruament as would 
remind one of an Emperor's salon rather than of a 
democratic festival. 

Ut course, the Prince was the cynosure of all eyes. 
It Was interesting to look at him and remember that 
bis appearance and bearing are the result of the most 
careiul training the world can give a.boy. A modest 
youth of nineteen, with nothing in his dress to dis- 
urguisbh bim fromthe other geatlemen present save 
his ciamond star and blue ribbon of the Garter— 
rarely raising his eyes except when spoken to, and 
iben replying frankly and without the least affectation 
of manner—treating his partners in the dance, mar- 
ried and single, the matronly Mrs. Morgaa and the 
bewitching beauty of his own age, with equal polite- 
ness and attention—genial, impressible, and yet 
preserving under aj) circumstances his quiet digaity 
and perfect self- possession, he won the respect aad 
admiration of all. If such gentle refinement is an 
attribute of royalty, would that all our youth were 
prizces | 

Looking at the young heir phrenologically, one 
would say that he lacks caution, and had not power 
avd breadth enovgh for the position he is to eccapy. 





His fair, oval face, with the easy lines about tac full, 
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girlish mouth, would seem to confirm this opiaien, 
and to suggest the necessity of wise and judicious 
advisers when he cemes tereign. But with « threne 
so eupported on all sides as that ef Great Britain, it 
makes less difference waether the moaarch have 
large governing power, previded his eims are rigkt 
and he is willing to be guided by those who have. 
He is a very important central wheel ia the ms 
chinery of state, but by no means the propelliag 
force. So we augur well for the reign of Albort 
Edward. 

By two o'clock the seberer part of the company 
began to withdraw, but the enchanting masic still 
sounded, and the yganger portion, with the Priacs 
and hie party, remained till dawa. Tnen, lingeriazly, 
ksowing they should meet thus no more, the levely 
women departed with their attendaats, and the 
superb halls were deserted. But the memory of the 
evenivg Willremain. It will be for a long time the 
standard by which to judge of future eatertaiameats, 
and half a ceutury bence, yeung girls will bs proud 
to say, “ My grandmother danced with the Prince ef 
Wales.” 

Saturday was spent in loeking about the city, 
among cther places at Brady's, where the royal party 
remained several hours, being photographed, aad 
leaving various orders. A Fireman's procession in 
the evening, with which the Prince expressed him 
self much delighted, closed the week. 

Sabbath morning the Prince was at Trinity charck. 
None could enter who had not tickets, but the bulld- 
ing was filled long before the time fer service. Tae 
audience would have growa impatient had it net 
been for some objects of curiosity which were handed 
round for their inspection in the shape of two eclabo- 
rate prayer-books, one of them ornamented with geld, 
and costing several hundred dollars, intended as 
presents for the Prince on account of the honor ke 
had done Trinity church in attending service there! 
If Christ was forced to exclaim in his day, “It is 
easier fora camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for & rich man to eater the kingdom of God,” 
what would he say in ours when a Prince receives a 
giléed prayer-book for the favor of showing himself 
at church? Doubtless their royal visitor would have 
been far better pleased if they bad treated him as « 
men with an immortal soul to save or lose, bad 
quietly giver him a book in ordinary use. Whoa 
shall we learn to be republican, to be Christian ? 

Sebbath afternoon was rainy, and the royal party 
dic not leave the hotel. Monday morning rose clear, 
and at tea o'clock they bade adieu to the city of New 
York, and went on beard the steamer Harriet Lage, 
which conveyed them here, to go up the Hadsoa to 
Albany, stopping at West Point. The air was cool, 
the sky cloudless, and the Priace had a fine opportu 
nity, as the boat ascended the river, to see our for- 
ests in their autuma prime. A few days more aad 
he will return to bis studies at Oxford and his life ef 
courtly ceremony ia the palaces of Bavland. Bat 
his visit will not be forgotten. Its influences wil 
be wide-reaching and long-coatinued. His neodle 
mother, who has doubtless followed himin all bis 
journeyings, more with sensitive love than with 
queenly pride, must have beea deeply gratified at the 
universal welcome and honor he has received, aad 
the great nation which he represeats can buat thiak 
more warmly of us tor our cerdiality to him. Stivuld 
trouble arise in after days, whea he perhaps is eo 
the throne, he wil! thiak of the cheors and tae kiad 
hoeepitalities that greeted him here in his youth ; he 
will remember the fertile prairies and the great lakes 
and the bustling cities and the eager multitades that 
came forth to wish bim well, and it will not be ia his 
heart to do us wrong And for our owa part, wave 
we ehall look back and remeiner his pleasant face 
and bis interest ia our ceuntry aad his gracefal ac 
ceptance of our proffered fricadship, we shall aot bes 
able to judge him coldly, mo matter what years may 
iatervene. We thank the Queen Mother for his visit 
— we love ber mere and her childrea more—we seo 
in it signs of the brighter day which is to dawa upou 
the nations. God guide bia aad take hin safoly 
bome, aud make him « biessiag to Euglaod aad to 
tho world. A Lapr. 
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death, dismission, awd exclusion 658—tota 
19.351; increase 130 members, noa-resice 
2.949, baptisms 437. Llu Sabbath-scnovls 

contributions to benevolent objects $28,838. The Hise 
street church in Portland bas 415 weinvers, and is (ae 
larpest in the state. he averaye number in the churcase 
is 78 

MASSACHUSETIS—Anesagry.—Tae following was 
the order of exercises at tne instaliation of Rev. T. BD. P 
Stone as pastor of the Congregational churca aad suciwty 
of Amesbury and Salisbury, (Milis Village,) Mass., Oct. 
1, 1860 : 

Reading of the Minutes of the Council, by the Scribe; Rend 
ing of the Scriptares, Rev. Mr Colby of Hampton, N.L. ; Prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Fiske of Beilvilie, Newburyport; Sermoa, Rev. J 
lodd, DV Di. of Pittsfieta.. Lastatling Prayer, Rev. Mr. Toomp 
sou of Amesbury ; Charge to the Pastor, Kev Mr. Laseli of be 
eter, N. H.; Right Hand of Frliowship, Rev. Mr. Carnode ff 
Newburyport; Adoress to the People. Rev. Mr. Tucker of Ho» 
liston. Mass ; Concluding Prayer, Rev. M. Spauidiag of New 
Dury port. 

Mepway.—Phere was a large and interesting meeting of 
the descendants of Rev. David Sanford ac Medway, Mase 
on Tuesday, Xd, and a monument costing soume 32,50), 
the gift of one of the descendants, was dedicated to nis 
memory. He was minister of the p'a 
ano died in 1810. Ia nis day he was one of the foren? ; 
clergymen of the time, and his memory is st herishs 
as a bright example of Christian lile. There were neany 
one hundred descendants present. 
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STaTistics OF CONGRRGATIONALISM —Accorcieg 


the last minutee of the Genera! Association of Masoaco4- 
setts, there were ia the state, Oo the Ist of August, 05 
n¥nisters, ot whom 333 were pastors 78 stated supplies, 
and 176 without charge ; 488 churches, of which aa 
pastors, 81 stated supplies, and 82 were Vacant 
whole number of church-members was, the lst of January 
76 S71, exclusive of 10,1 14 absentees. There were ad i 
in 1859, 1,741 by profession, 1,734 by letter : total, 
and removals were 1.154 by death, 1,768 by divaitest’ 
and 188 by excommunication : total, 3,110. Tae bapus 
were 780 adults, and 1,293 infants. Sabbath sc® - 
scholars, 80,120. Compared with the preceding ye*" 
there are 3 more churches, 413 less church-members, 
7,865 lees additions. Park-street church, Boetoa, ls ne 
largest church in the state, containiag 914 members - 
pext largest is Mt. Vernon church, Boston, which has 0°" 
members. The smallest church has 4 members, and (* 
rext smalleet 11. There are less than 100 memors © n 
in 174 churches, and less than 50 members in 59 charchet 
The average pumber in all the churches is 156 

Loca. ConrerEences.— We learn that measures are '* 
progress tending to the organization of a conference 7!" 
in the bounds of the Suffolk Nerth aad South associatioo® 
A preliminary meeting is to be held next week. tee 

At a meeting beld in Lee, Oct. 4th, eleven churches b as 
represented by pastor and delegates, the Berkshire er 
Conference was organized. The local conferences alrew 
in existence, embrace the greater portion of the state, a 
wherever they do not exist they will doubtless — 
organized, the recert and first meeting of the ( one “ 
Conference at Springfield having a strong teadeacy 
this end.— Cong, 
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“AMERICAN BOARD.”—ANNUAL MEBT- 
INGS 


Tax annual meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions is in almost every respect the 
most important of all our religious convocations. 
The great ecclesiastical meetings of various 
national denominations (General Conferences, Gen- 
eral Assemblies, General Conventions) have an 
interest of their own for the churches which they 
represent and govern, but none of them, we believe, 
are largely attended by others than members 
attending in the performance of their official daty. 
The May “anniversaries” in this city are for the 
most part parade meetings, as formal as college 
commencements, and hardly valued by the public 
except as exhibitions of public speaking a little 
more mature, and a little more diversified, than 
what is heard from college platforms. Naturally 
they are losing their attractiveness, and the number 
of strangers in attendance from the coun'ry grows 
sadly less, save When some special question, as in 
the Tract Society, brings members from “ the rural 
districts” to assert their rights and to be informed 
that they have no rights except the right of voting 
“the regular ticket.” The Boston anniversaries in 
the same month have a higher character, for the 
two-fold reason that Boston has not yet ceased to 
be the Puritan metropolis, and that the various 
clerical assemblies, in what was formerly “ election 
week,” bring together so large a body of clergymen 
(Cengregationalists, Bap‘ists, and others) from all 
parts of theold “Commonwealth.” But the‘annual 
meeting of the American Board, especially when it 
is held in any of those states from which the reve- 
nues of the Board are chiefly derived, is attended 
by such a muititude as no other religious anniver- 
sary can bring together. The late meeting at 
Boston differed from other annual meetings of the 
same institution, only in being a little more 
thronged in the attendance, and a little more sub- 
Jime in the movement of Christian zeal and sym- 
pathy, because of its commemorative character. 
Is there not some danger that the yearly assembly 
of the Board and its patrons may, ere long, be 
swamped by its own weight? The present time is 
favorable for any suggestions which may tend to 
facilitate the dispatch of business ia those meetings, 
and at the same time to aid their effectiveness in 
promoting the spirit of enterprise and sacrifice for 
the conversion of the world. 

What we propose to say on this subject is the 
result of a conscientious personal attendance on 
these meetings (with few exceptions) for nearly 
twenty years, and of some familiarity with the 
proceedings at a much earlier period. Our hints 
relate to several distinct topics. 

The Pecaliar Character of the Meeting. 

Few persons are aware of what it is in these 
meetings, which constitutes their peculiar charm, 
or why it is that a meeting of the Board differs so 
greatly from one of our New York “ anaiversaries.” 
The American Bible Society, for example, is in 
many respects a greater instituden than tae Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions; its receipts and 
expenditures are greater ; its permanent property is 
as much greater, as the princely pile in Astor 
place is more impesing than the plain Missionary 
House in Pemberton square. Its operations extend 


nual meeting “ was held at the Court-House in the 
city of Boston,” fifteen members being present. At 
that meeting “Rev. Luther F. Dimmick took a 
seat as an honorary member,” solitary and alone. 
At the next meeting, which was “at the State 
House in Hartford,” no honorary member appeared, 


increased to sixty-seven. The next year at North- 
ampton there were twelve honorary members 
present, and eighteen corporate members. At 
Middletown, Ct., in the next meeting, the honorary 
members present were only eight. 
annual meeting (1827) was held in this city, “ in 
the lecture-room of the Presbyterian church in 
Pearl street,” and twenty-seven honorary members 
were enrolled as present. The next yearthe Board 
held its meeting, for the first time, at Philadelphia, 
and the honorary members present were only thir- 
teen. Slowly, but not steadily, the number of 
honorary members in attendance upon the meet- 
ings increased, and the meetings, though ordinar- 
ily held in comparatively small rooms, and far from 
being crowded, took on more of a public character. 
We happen to remember that in 1836 the meeting, 
though one of the largest and most interesting that 
had ever been held, was amply accommodated in the 
lecture-room of the First church in Hartford. The 
first monster-meeting, according to our recollectien, 
was at Norwich, Ct.,in 1842, when more than four 
hundred honorary members were present, and 
when the largest church then standing in that 
city was filled to overflowing, through all the prog- 
ress of the business. : 

Anybody who will read over the minutes of the 

annual meeting from year to year, can easily see 
what it is that makes the meeting so peculiarly at- 
tractive. It is that though the Board has ceased to 
be really a “board,” and has become almost an 
ecumenical assembly, the annual meeting retains 
its original character. The corporation meets in 
public—in a great mass-meeting of friends and con- 
tributors to missions; but its meetings are still 
essentially business meetings. Secretaries and 
Prudential Committee come before that meeting to 
give an account of their stewardship. The condi- 
tion and progress of the work are unfolded and 
discussed. Questions of missionary policy are 
submitted and discussed. Resolutions are adopted 
which the Prudential Committee are to carry into 
effect. This is what makes the meeting so attract- 
ive. The public finds itself in the presence of a 
corporation honestly attending to the business of 
its trust, yet sitting with open doors and inviting 
its honorary members to take part freely in every 
discussion. 
Our first suggestion is that nothing should be 
done that shall change materially the distinctive 
character of these annual meetings. Let them still 
be meetings of the corporation, the “ Commission- 
ers,” in the presence of.the public, and in free con- 
sultation with the honorary members, for the 
transaction of business. 

We sometimes hear the complaint that the hon- 
orary members who have become such by a cer- 
tain payment, are not also members of the Corpor- 
ation. Let those who make such complaint tell us, 
if they can, which is worth the most, an honorary 
membership in the American Board or a voting 
membership in the American Bible Society? 
Would the Board as a corporation have more con- 
trol over its Secretaries and Prudential Committee 
—would it yield more readily to the judgment and 
feeling of the churches—if it were constituted like 
the South-side American Tract Society, with Mr. 
Daniel Lord for counsel to the corporation? Any 
such change in the constitution of the Board, if it 





not only through the United States and through all 
the territories under the Federal Goverament, but 
into foreign countries ;—they are coextensive with 
the operations not only of the American Board but 
of almost every institution which undertakes to 
send the Gospel from our country into other lands. 
Why, then, is the meeting of the American Bible 
Society on the second Thursday in May less inter- 
esting to the religious public than a meeting of the 
American Board? Both alike purport to be meet- 
ings for the divpatch of business. In each, the 
year preceding is reviewed, and arrangements are 
made for the year that is to follow ;—reports from 
the Treasurer, and from the Directors or the Pru- 
dential Committee, are prescuted and accepted — 
resolutions are moved, seconded, supported by 
speeches, and adopted ; —the officers for the ensuing 
year are elected. What makes the difference? 
Why is it that one of the two meetings is a cold, 
formal, pompous affair, finished before the dianer- 
hour, and wearisome at that, while the other is 
alive with intense interest protracted from Tues- 
day till Friday, and closing with a joyful sense of 
refreshment? The reason is that the one is—if we 
may speak bluntly—a sham meeting, like a sham | 
fight at a muster, while the other is a meeting Jona 
fide for the dispatch of business. It will be ia- 


were possible, would soon work a corresponding 
change in the character of the annual meeting. In 
a few years, the business would be done behind the 
scenes ; the meeting wou!d be for pomp—not to 
say for cant ; everything would be arranged and 
set down beforehand by the executive ; and a vol- 
untary speech or motion weuld be resented as dis- 
orderly. 

The Aunnal Report. 


Committee was read at full length in the hearing 
of the Board. Any topic which it touched might 
be made the subject of a specific motion for inquiry 
or for instruction. But for many years past an 
abstract only has been exhibited, and the various 
parts of the full report have been referred uuread 
to special committees, whose duty is to read what 
is put into their hands, and to give their opinion 
upon it with any suggestions which may have oc- 


ness, our excellent and judicious reporter last week 
expressed a strong opinion. We happen to know that 
often these committees have a laborious duty, and 
laboriously perform it. 


or to comprehend the various bearings of any ques- 





structive to observe how this difference came to be. 

Originally the Board, as we stil! call it, was 
what its name implies, and what its charter in- 
tended to constitute—a select body of gentlemen, 


the transaction of the business committed to them 
They were simply trustees or “ commissioners,” 
like the trustees of an hospital or of any other 
charity. Their business was to receive and ex- 
pend, according to their best wisdom, whatever the 
public might he induced to put into their care for | 
“foreign missions.” Their first meeting was in | 
the parlor of the young pastor at Farmington, now 
the venerable Dr. Noah Porter. Several msetings 
at Hartford were held in the parlor of Henry 
Hudson, Esq., who was not then, nor at any time, 
a member of ihe Board. The meetings at New 
Haven were held in “the Philosophical Chamber 
of Yale College,” beginning on the day after com- 
mencement; and the present writer happens to 
remember that at the ninth annual meeting (1818) 
the members dined together in the old “ commons 
hall” of the College. At the sixth annual meet- 
ing, held at Salem in 1815, twelve members being 
present, it was “ voted that the Corresponding Sec- 
retary present the thanks of the Board to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bartlet, for the very convenient accom- 


modations which she has furnished for the present | 


meeting ; and likewise to those gentlemen who 
have hospitably entertained the members daring 
the session.” In brief, the meetings of the Board 
were like the meetings of a college corporation or 
of any similar “ board,” convened not for a rhetori- 
cal exhibition, nor for each other's edification, nor 
for an impression on the public, but simply for the 
purpose of attending to the business of their trust. 
Two public assemblies were ordinarily held in 
conneetion with the annual meeting. At the first 


not too many to sit around a “board” or table for | 
| 





@sermon was preached; at the second extracts 
were read from the Report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee; but these public assemblies were distin- 
guished by a broad demarkation from the sessions 
of the Board. 

In 1821 there were thirty-three members, of 
whom only twelve were present at the meeting, 
two from the state of New York, and ten from the 
New England states. Till that time there had 
never been an honorary member. But at that 
meeting it was resolved that any clergyman on 
paying fifty dollars, and any layman on paying one 
hundred dojlars at any one time, should “have the 
privilege of attending the meetings of the Board 
and assisting in its deliberations as honorary mem- 





bers.” 
“Rev. Peter Starr of Warren, Ct., and Mr. Anson 
G. Phelps of the city of New York, took seats as 
honorary members,” the number entitled to the 
privilege being twenty-three. The fourteenth an- 


Atthe next annual meeting (the thirteenth) | 


tion or suggestion.” The present writer has fre- 
quently expressed, elsewhere, his sett!ed conviction 


Prudential Commitee should present their Report, 


ugh wh it should come, after a careful ' , ’ 
and through whom b . 1 us her chiefest son; her future Monarch 


examination, to the Board. Such a Committee of 
Review, meeting at the Missionary House in ad- 
vance of the great meeting of the Board, and giving 
a week, or a month if need be, to the examination 
of the Report, would greatly simplify the business 
of the Board and greatly facilitate the superin- 
tendence which the Board is bound to maintain 
over its executive. 
Reports “ Accepted” and “ Adopted.” 

The clerical element is so largely predominant 
inthe meetings of the Board, that some unbusiness- 
like methods of proceeding have crept in which 
ought to be corrected. Clergymen, Congregational 
as well as Presbyterian, have taken up the notion 
that a report must needs be adopted as well as ac- 
cepted, unless some slight is put upon it. We be- 
lieve that some such mode of doing business pre- 
vails in the ecclesiastical and clerical bodies of 
both denominations. But, in strict propriety, 
a report, simply as such, ought never to be adopted. 
If a report concludes with a resolution, the resolu- 
tion is before the body to be adopted, with or with- 
out amendment, or to be rejected. A committee 
may have been appointed “to draw up a minute,” 
and it may report the form of a testimony, a dec- 
laration, a manifesto, or, as the Scotch say, a “ de- 
liverance,” to be entered on the record and to go 
forth as the act of the body. But inall such cases, 
the report, properly speaking, is one thing, and the 
resolution or “deliverance” reported is another 
thing. The report of the committee is accepted, 
and comes into the possession of the body. The 
form of action which the committee have recom- 
mended in their report, is either adopted and put 
upon the record, or rejected and made waste paper. 
Confusion and misunderstanding have sometimes 
been caused by the neglect of this simple distinc- 
tion. Sometimes a committee in making its report 
has stated reasons, arguments, inquiries, and sug- 
gestions, leading toward a certain conclusion, with- 
out any intention of making the Board responsible, 
but the report having been adopted, the Board has 
been held responsible not only for the resolution 
with which the report concluded, but for all the 
reasonings of the committee. 

Hospitality. 

These great convocations are becoming—nay, 
they have been for some time past—a very heavy 
burthen upon the hospitality of the places in which 
they are held, If public notice is given that all 
comers are to have free entertainment in a city 
like Boston or Philadelphia, many may take ad- 


Formerly the Annual Report of the Prudential | 


curred tothem. In regard to this mode of doing busi- | 


although the number entitled to that privilege had | 


| 





Bat we concur entirely | 
in the opinion of our reporter that “there is little | 
| time for such a committee to investigate anything, 


| public ! 





THE [NDEPENDENT. 


vantage of the invitetion who are lovers of hospi- 
tality more than lovers of missions. Is it possible 
to guard in any way against this tendency to 
abuse? May it not become necessary to limit the 
offer of hospitality, so that only members of the 
Board, corporate and honorary, shall be provided 
for. We have no plan to offer, but the thought of 
the greatness of the burthen will come when the 
question arises, year after year, Where shal! the 
next meeting be? 





The eighteenth | THE RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE,--ITS 


MORAL SIGNIFICANCE, 

Tue entry of the Prince of Wales on Thursday 
last was not only one of the most brilliant and 
striking of all the spectacles which New York has 
witnessed, but it must have impressed ali those 
who observed it as an event as full of significance 
as of splendor. By a most unfortunate and inex- 
cusable blunder on the part of those having charge 
of the arrangements, the march of the military pro- 
cession was so prolonged and delayed in the lower 
part of the city,—compelled to twist itself through 
a double review, at the Battery and the Park,—that 
the dusk of evening had gathered over the scene 
before the carriage in which the Prince rode had 
reached Canal street; and accordingly, from that 
point, till he reached his destination at the Fifth- 
avenue Hotel, it was only a semi-obscure vision of 
his uniform and plume which the people caught, 
instead of the clear and satisfying view of his 
person and face which they had anticipated ; and 
the most impressive feature of the day—the multi- 
tudes of people who thronged the great avenue, 
and clung to every available support on the fronts 
of the houses, from base to cornice—was made 
known to him rather through the sense of hearing 
than through that of sight. 

He had seen a part of this, of course, on his way 
up from the Battery to the Park; and for a dozen 
blocks perhaps beyond that, he saw it still. But 
the whole imposing and continuous magnificence 
of this spontaneous popular greeting could not be 
felt by him as it would have been been if his own 
example of punctuality had been followed by those 
who superintended his reception. It was one of 
the most mortifying and irritating of blunders ; 
and the only wonder was that the disappointed 
tens of thousands, many of whom had kept their 
places from noon to nightfall without avail, bore 
it as patiently and good-naturedly as they did. 

With this great exception, all passed as pleasant- 
ly and successfully as possible; and the impres- 
sion made upon the Prince and his suite by the 
whole spectacle and action of the day is declared 
by those who should be informed to have been one 
of surprise and extreme gratification. Certainly, it 
was a memorable scene, this Republican ovation to 
him who is to be, if his life lasts, Monarch of Eng- 
land! It was not the Prince only, it was a 
great coming era of Peace, represented or at least 
foreshadowed by his visit, which called 
forth the almost unexampled enthusiasm. The 
heir of an empire the oldest, the most renowned, 
and one of the most powerful, on the face of the 
globe—an empire stretching from the forests of 
Canada to the gold-fields of Australia, which is as 
supreme in India as in England, and which, with 
a thousand years of its history already recorded, is 
to-day as fresh in youthful vigor, or rather as 
compact, close-knit, powerful, in its muscular man- 
hoed, as if its dominion were now only begun; an 
empire peculiar, even solitary and unique, among 
the monarchies of the world, for the ideas it rep- 
resents and the influence it distributes ; an empire 
o which, though sundered from it by political 
change, we gladly confess immense indebtedness, 
and render the homage of a filial respect ;—the 
son and heir of such an empire could not of course 
but be received by the American people with all 
fit demonstration of honor and of pleasure. But 
there was more than this on Thursday, in the 
streets of New York. The enthusiasm passed all 
demands of propriety, and was as general and free 
asthe air. The city seemed to feel itself gladly 
forgetful of by- gone quarrels, and with affectionate 
and rejoicing heart to be greeting the herald of a 
long and unshaken international Peace. 

“For his mother's sake, for his own,” it seemed 
to say, from the streets that mile after mile re- 
sounded with exuberant welcome, from the houses 
whose walis burst out and overflowed with the ex- 
pectant population keeping festival in his honor— 
“ for the sake of that great kindred nation, parentand 
teacher, and ally still,—because of our common 
Protestant Christianity,—because of ail the char- 


| ters of liberty descended to us from English hands, 


—because of the days that yet may come in the 
long Future when England and America, in defense 
of the rights and the liberties of mankind, shall 
stand side by side, to meet ail comers—Al! Hail 
to him who represents this noblest Monarchy ; who 
comes to greet this English-born and trained Re- 
It is not to the Lad only that we render 


; ; | this tribute ; but to pulpit and press, university aad 
that at each annual meeting a Committee of Re- | pul _—— 


view should be carefully appointed to whom the | 


Parliament, to all that England has been and is; 
to all that England still shall be; 
has done for us! 


to’ all that she 
In token of Peace she sends to 
Then 
let the earth ring and re-echo, and let the very 
skies be shaken, by the spontaneous jubilee of our 


| Welcome !” 


Really this was the inspiration of the scene. 
Each voice of cheer had underneath, inarticulate 
perhaps, and even unconscious, but present and 
real, this mighty rhythm! The brilliant and 
powerful military display took its significance to 
the popular heart from the same reference of it to 
Peace, as the realized attainment and the fore- 
shadowed Future of both the great empires. The 
long array that filled the streets was not made up 
indeed of the mere representatives of popular in- 
dusiry, progress, wealth. War was there, in its 
holiday aspect, yet war in its essential force, its 
preparation and its methods, to celebrate the advent 
and marshall the advance of the royal visitor. The 
brilliant banners were streaming on the air. Tae 


| clash and swell of martial music poured through 


the streets. With sabre or lance or musket in hand, 
with horses caparisoned as if for engagement, leap- 
ing beneath the spur or trundling artillery, filed by 
the ranks which the city had sent to receive and 
greet him. The very smile of her welcome was 
borne to him on the glitter of bayonets. The 
thunders of ordnance uttered her greeting. 

But it was greeting, and not defiance, that the 
voice of the cannon carried forth. It was a smile 
that broke before him along those lines of polished 
muskets, brilliant and still, with every ball extracted 
from them. The bugle and drum tuned to festival 
strains, the cannon led in procession before him as 
if they had been yielded to his bidding and were 
henceforth to do battle with his enemies—his own 
uniform, so hated by our Fathers, the very red- 
coat which they with such exaltation and triumph 
saw departing for ever from this city on the 25th 
of November, ’83, but which now shone conspic- 
uousagainin very foremost place of honor—all these 
were signs of amity fixed, and not presages of an- 
ticipated strife. Better than anything else could 
do it, these different shows of martial force meeting 
in friendship, declared alliance! these diverse uni- 
forms, which have before been set for battle, now 
looking with quiet accepting eyes upon each other! 
It proves that we are one in heart, are one hence- 
forth, with the empire from whose loins we sprang, 
that our array thus meets her son, the heir of all her 
grandeur and renown, not to clutch him in its 
grasp, but to clasp him with its protection ; not to 
carry our challenge, but to make our welcome 
most august ! 





Se may it be! May the prospoct tiaat shone 
through this great spectacle be abundantly realized ! 
Looking across the face of the earth, and sceing how 
peculiar is the position of the great English-speak- 
ing peoples on both the hemispheres, how unspeak- 
ably precious the ideas which they hold and which 
more and more they are working out, what a com- 
merce belongs to them, what means of power are in 
their hands, and what quickening inspirations fall 
hourly upen them from an illustrious Past and a 
still more illustrious beckoning Future,—it is 
not possible to avoid the feeling that the 
closest alliance, of mutual respect and cordial 
friendship and continuous intercourse, be- 
tween these peoples, is more than almost any 
other thing the demand of the age and the need of 
the world! If the visit of the Prince shall conduce, 
as it must, to make this complete, and to make it 
perpetual, the brilliance of his welcome, not trans- 
ient but enduring, will irradiate history, and flash 
good omens over our children, and children’s chil- 
dren, in their far-scattered settlements. By such 
an attainment his reign wili be signalized as it 
could be by no mere physical victories or material 
successes. The civilization of the Race will by it be 
set forward ; its very evangelization hastened. In 


his high office, and his wide sway, he will be in 


no mean sensé a forerunner and a helper of Him 
who alone, throughout the world and over all time, 
has for his own that divinest of titles : “The Prince 
of Peace !” . 





LOGOD £DALY. 


Tuis looks like a hard word. It cannot be 
found in Webster or Worcester, nor even in Flem- 
ing’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. Yet it is a legiti- 
mate term, and has the sanction of Coleridge, who 
perhaps coined it. We can best define it by quoting 
from Coleridge the sentence in which the word 
occurs. “In questions of philosophy or divinity, 
that have occupied the learned, and been the sub- 
ject of many successive controversies, for one in- 
stance of mere logomachy, I could bring ten in- 
stances of logodedaly, or verbal legerdemain, which 
bave perilously eonfirmed prejudices, and with- 
stood the advancement of truth, in consequence of 
the neglect of verbal debate, that ie, the strict dis- 
cussion of terms.’’ There is a logomachy which 
is a mere striving about words to no profit, but to 
the subverting of the hearers. This has charac- 
terized many discussions in theology, in which 
the settling of terms would have cut short debate. 
But even a dispute about words, however vehe- 
ment, is far preferable to that verbal legerdemain 
which Coleridge describes ; a process by which the 
mind imposes upon itself and others by gliding 
from one meaning of a word to another, and thus 
confounding things that are different. The assent 
of a disputant is gained to a proposition under a 
certain strict definition of its terms; but the op- 
ponent at once proceeds to use these terms in some 
loose popular sense, and lays down as identical 
propositions which differ essentially in their mean- 
ing. He may do this unconsciously ; but it is just 
that deceptive legerdemain which our Greek word 
describes. 

We have before us two or three examples of this 
logodedaly in communications advocating the pro- 
position that “ slaveholding is sin per se.” In each 
case the writer hedges in his definition of “ slave- 
holding ” with so much care as to leave room for 
manifold exceptions to his doctrine, in the actual 
relation of master and servant in a slave state. 
But having so limited the term slaveholding that 
what he describes under it is always sinful, he 
proceeds unconsciously te use the term in a loose 
popular sense, in which, dy Ais own definition, his 
proposition cannot be true. 

A correspoudent in the West, after arguing at 
great length that “slaveholding is a sin in itself,” 
defines the act as follows :—“ the depriving a man 
by civil power of all the rights guarantied to him 
by the law of God.” Unquestionably that act is 
sinful. When the odious Bomba shut up sus- 
pected liberalists and patriots in miserable dun- 
geons, “depriving them by civil power of ail the 
rights guarantied to them by the law of God,” he 
committed the highest crime against humanity. 
Yet no one would think of calling that act of 
tyranny slaveholding. On the other hand, a Turk 
who buys a Nubian in the slave-market at Alex- 
andria, or an African freebooter who seizes some 
unoflending villager and reduces him to slavery, 
must escape concemnation under our friend's 
definition ; for, though he “ deprives a fellow-maa 
of all the rights guarantied to him by the law of 
God,” he does not do this “ by civil power,” but by 
private purehase or by his own brute force ! 
Again,ihe Mohammedan slaveholder would escape 
through the terms of this definition, inasmuch as 
by the Koran he guaranties the sacredness of mar- 
riage to his slave, exempts his children from bond- 
age, and is obligated to allow the slave to redeem 
himself by his earnings. Though he holds his 
slave by “civil power” or under the law of the 
land, he does not “deprive him of al/ the rights 
guarantied to him by the law of God.” The act 
which the definition describes is of course sinful ; 
but when one limits slaveholding to that act, and 
then proceeds te use the term in its loose popular 
meaning, he unconsciously practices upon himself 
the verbal legerdemain which our caption describes. 

Another valued correspondent —a leading Chris- 
tian Abolitionist in the state of Maine—thus defines 
the term slaveholding. in order to maintain the doc- 
trine that it is a sin per se: 

‘‘ There is but one kind of slaveholding in the Unit- 
ed States. The laws relating to slavery state in 
the most definite, clear, uncontroverted terms what 
slaves are, viz.: ‘ Slaves shal! be deemed, sold, taken, 
reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels personal 
in the hands of their owners and possessors—te all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.’ 
Judge Stroud’s Sketch, pp. 23, 24. This describes the 
condition of a slave. No personin the United States 
is a slave, unless held in this condition. Every per- 
son, then, who holds a human being in this condition 
is a slaveholder. No other human being isa slave, 
who is net ‘reputed and adjudged in law to bea 
chattel personal.’ Nothing short of this makes a 
manaslave. Fora man to held a human being in 
this way constitutes him a slaveholder. In what- 
ever other way he may hold a human being, he is 
not a slaveholder ; because the being so held is nota 
slave. It is holding human beings as chattels, as 
property. This is what abolitionists mean, when they 
speak of slaveholding. Is this ‘an abstract, untena- 
ble dogma?’ It is a terribly concrete truth. If it is 
possibie to conceive of a moral wrong, of a transgres- 
sion of the moral law, a violation of the golden rule, 
surely slaveholding, or which is the same thing, hold- 
ing human beings as property, is a transgression of 
that law. If the transgression of the law is sin, then 
slaveholding is sin. If this is not sin, how is it pos- 
sible for one man to sin against another? To hold a 
man as an article of property is doing him the great- 
est wrong, except taking away his life, and some 
doubt whether even that is greater. God says,‘ Toou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ The slaveholder 
says, The slave is not my neighbor any more than my 
horse and my swine ; he is my property, my chattel. 
If this 1s not sin, what can be ?” 

This is no new or strange doctrine tous The 
Independent has asseried it over and over again. 
The “holding human beings as chattels, as prop- 
erty,” is a sin that admits of no exception. The idea 
of property in a man aanihilates his personality, 
and this can never be done from any other than a 
selfish motive. It is therefore always sinful to 
hold and treat a human being asa chattel. But 
the question remains whether “slaveholding” and 
“holding a man a8 property” are always convert- 
ible terms. Men are often better than the laws 





under which they live; and a man may stand ia 
the legal relation of a slaveholder, who yet docs 
not in any way regard his slaves as chatiels, but 
treats them always as persons whose best welfare 
he is bound to seek, and whose freedom he should 
secure at the earliest practicable day. But, on the 
other hand, apart from the legal tenure of chattel- 
ism, slaveholding always involves guilt when the 
master, though he does not make the odious claim 
of property in map, fails to render to his servants 
that which is just and equal. Doubtiess many 
slavebolders are blameworthy for continuing in that 
relation, even though they do no/ hold their slaves 
as chattels. Our Maine correspondent does not go 
far enough to suit us. His opposition to slave- 
holding is too much narrowed by his definition. 
We have not a solitary objection, except upon 
logical and ethical grounds, to the proposition 
that slaveholding is a sin per se. If any oppo- 
nent of slavery prefers that phraseology, let him 
ring the changes upon it to his heart’s content. 
We shal! not interfere with him, any more than 
we would interfere with an Old-School Presbyte- 
rian minister in preaching to his own congregation 
the doctrines of hereditary sin and natural inabil- 
ity. But when the advocate of such phraseology 
insista upon making this a test of Anti-Slavery 
Orthodoxy, we shall not stop to coin a Greek word 
to describe such pretensions, but shall characterize 
them by the homely English term humbug. Such 
words are not a test of soundness and sincerity in 
opposition to slavery. The attempt to make them 
such embarrasses a great moral cause with a 
logical fallacy. We will not be a party to such 
wordy warfare between anti-slavery men. We 
cannot make room for mere verbal discussions. We 
are too intent upon exterminating from the land the 


great iniquity and curse of slavery, to turn aside | 


for a strife about words to no profit. 





SHALL FREE MEN VOTE! 

Ar the November election, the people of New 
York will be called upon to decide through the 
polls, whether men of color shall be allowed to 
vote by reason of their age and standing as men, 
or shall be required in addition, to provide a quali- 


fication in property which is demanded of no one | 


else. Hardly anything could be more odious to the 
farmers, mechanics, and laboring men of New York, 
than the proposal to require a certain amount of 
property as a condition of voting. The working- 
men throughout the State would rasent th.s as an 
attemptto create a moneyed aristocracy, and to rob 
them of their manhood. We do not demand of 
foreigners that before coming to the polls, they 
shall furnish that guaranty of permanent interest 
in our institutions, which is supposed to be given 
in the possession of landed property. Yet we do 
insist that the free-born American citizen who has 
the tinge of African lineage upon his skin, shall 
give thecommonwealth of New York this property- 
pledge of his worth and fidelity as a citizen 
before we will trust him with a vote! 

Denying to men of color occupations that are 
lucrative and honorable, denying to them means of 
self-improvement and of pecuniary and social 
advancement which are open to all others, crush- 
ing them down into the lowest stratum of our 
social state, we then insist that they, and they alone, 
must provide themselves with real estate of a given 
valuation before they can be permitted to vote. It 
would seem that the meauness of this demand must 
shame the voters of New York for their own honor, 
aod that its injustice must arouse them to abolish 
it at the earliest moment. 
trample upon the rights of others are not worthy to 
enjoy their own. 

‘th would seem that every follower of Christ must 
instinctively array himself against this unequal 
and unrighteous exaction. The average morality 
of men of color in this State is above that of some 
of the foreign elements of our population. 
body the colored people of New York will be found 
the friends of law and order. Their influence at 
the polls would ordinarily favor a just aud upright 


administration; and though their entire vote 


would be an extremely small per-centage of the 
popular vote in the State, it would help to neutral- | 
ize rather than augment the dangers of universal | 


suffrage. 

Christian reader, we call upon you to see to it 
that the proposition to abolish the property-quali- 
fication now imposed upon men of color, is brought 
to the knowledge of all voters in your district; 
that ballots in the affirmative are fully distributed 


question is not whether negroes shall vo'e; but 
whether you will continue to impose upon men, 
because of their color, an odious and oppressive tax 
which you wold resist as an insult to your man- 
heed. 





RUSKIN AS A MORALIST. 


Tue high merit of Mr. Ruskin as a critic upon 
art is now conceded by painters of every school. 
At the first, the boldaess of his positions in opposi- 


| tion to certain ruling tendencies in moderna pait- 
ipg and architecture, the almost reckless iconoclasm: | 


with which he dashed do wn conveational theories 
and the names and works of great masters, and the 
pertinaceous dogmatism with which he asserted 
his own views, startled and bewildered the world 


of art, and made his name at once a mocking and a | 


But by degrees it came to be understood, | : “8 
| American Geographical Society 


fear. 
that what seemed an egotistic dogmatism was but 
the downright earnestness of couviction, and that 
the seeming extravagance of criticism was prompt- 
ed by devotion to the truest and highest principles 
of art. As the conventional schools of medicine 
have been modified by the bold naturainess of 
Hahnemann, even while ridiculing and denounc- 
ing his theory, so the conventional schools of art 
have felt the influence of Mr. Ruskin’s trenchant 
criticism, even while affecting to disown his au- 
thority. Not even the grotesque attempts of his 
own Pre-Raphaelite disciples to make art more 
natural than nature herself, have seriously hin- 
dered the effect of Mr. Ruskin’s just and admirable 
principles of taste. 

But aside from his influence asa critic of art, Mr. 
Ruskin has rendered service to the interests of 
religious truth and purity which entitles him to a 
place among the first Christian moralists. For he 
is not simply a Christian although a devote of 
Art, but a Christian in and through his devotion to 
Art. With bim it is a first postulate in Art that 
“nothing must come between Nature and the 
artist’s sight; nothing between God and the art- 
ist’s soul.” Art which aims merely at a sensual 
refinement, in his view is “ assuredly feeble ;” and 
no art commands the homage of his soul which 
does not exhibit truth and purity enthroned in the 
heart of the artist. Ruskin is equally removed 
from that pantheistic sentimeotalism that would 
resolve form, color, beauty, life, the universe itself, 
into the essence of the Deity, and from that practi- 
cal Atheism which professes that “there is a Su- 
preme Ruler, yet believes that he does not rule.” 
With Mr. Ruskin the personality of God is an ever- 
present reality. He believes that God rules both 
in the world of nature and in the world of mind, 
end that only in obedience to his laws can one 
find truth, purity, and peace. Hence his pages 
glow with a religious fervor that often kindles his 
eulogy of atrue art into a hymn of praise to the 
Creator. Some of the loftiest aspirations of devo- 
tien embodied in the English tongue, are to be 
found in Ruskin’s descriptions of mountain 
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| of God's kindness on the face of creation. 
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scenery, or of certain phases of color and cloud that 
have touched his soul as expressions of divine 
wisdom and goodness. 

Besides this all-pervading religious sentiment of 
his worker, there are special moralizings and incul- 
cations of doctrinal truths of the highest import- 
ance for these times. Here is an example from the 
“ Stones of Venice :” 


“It seews to me that modern civilization sacrifices 
much pure and true pleasure to various forms of os- 
Coa- 
sider tor a moment what kind of pleasures are opea 
to human nature undiseased. Passing by the enna 
sideration of the pleasures of the higher affections, 
which lie at the root of everything, and considering 
the definite and practical pleasures of daily life, there 
is, first, the pleasure of doing good, the greatest 
of all, only apt to be despised, from not being often 
enough tasted ; and then, | know not in what order 
to put them, ner does it matter,—the pleasure of 
gaining knowledge ; the pleasure of the excitement 
of imagination and emotion, (or poetry and passion ;) 
and, lastly, the gratification of senses, first of the 
eye, then of the ear, and then of the others in their 
order. 

“ All these we are apt to make subservient to the 
desire of praise ; nor unwisely, when the praise sought 
is God’s and the conscience’s : but if the sacrifice is 
mace for man’s admiration, and knowledge is sought 
only for praise, passion repressed or affected for 
prsise, and the arts practiced for praise, we are feed 
ing on the bitterest apples of Sodom, suffering 
always ten mortifications for one delight. And it 
seems to me that in the modern civilized worid we 
make such sacrifice doubly: first, by laboring for 
merely ambitious purpeses ; and, secondly, which is 
the main point in question, by being ashamed of sim- 
ple pleasures, more especially of the pleasure in sweet 
coler and form, a-pleasure evidently so necessary to 
man’s perfectness and virtue, that the beauty of color 
and form has been given lavishly throughout the 
whole of creation, so that it may become the food of 
all, end with such intricacy and subtiety that it may 
deeply employ the thoughts of all. If we refuse to 
accept the natural delight which the Deity has thus 
provided for us, we must either become ascetics or 
we must seek for some base and guilty pleasures to 
— those of Paradise which we have denied our- 
seives. 

“ Some years ago, in passing through some of the 
cells of the Grand Chartreuse, noticing that the win- 
dow of each apartment looked across the little 
garden of its inhabitant to the wall of the cell op- 
posite, and commanded no other view, I asked the 
monk beside me why the window was not rather 
made on the side of the cell whence it would open to 
the solemn fields of the Alpine valley, ‘We do not 
come here,’ he replied, ‘ to look at the mountains.’ 

“ The same answer is given practically by the men 
of this cewtury to every such question ; only the walls 


| With which they inclose themselves are those of 


Pride, not of Prayer.” 

Here is another passage in which one of the 
sterner doctrines of the Scriptures is illustrated and 
enforced from the light of nature : 


“JT understand not the most dangerous, because 
most atiractive form of modern infidelity, which 
pretending to exalt the beneficence of the Deity, de- 
grades it into a reckless infiaitude of mercy, aad 
blind obliteration of the work of sin; and which does 
this chiefly by dwelling on the manifold appearances 
Such 
kindness is indeed everywhere and always visible ; 
but not alone. 

“Wrath and threatening are invariably mingled 
with the love ; and in the utmost solitudes of nature 
the existence of Hell seems to me as legibly declared 
by a theusand spiritual utterances as that of Heaven 
It is well for us to dwell with thankfulness on the 
unfolding of the flower, and the falling of the dew, 
and the sleep of the green fields in the sunshine; but 
the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moaning of 
the bleak winds, the roar of the black perilous whirl- 
pools of the mountain streams, the solemn solitades 
of moors and seas, the continual fading of all beauty 
into darkness and of all strength into dust, have 
these no language forus? We may seek to escape 
their teaching by reasonings touchiog the good which 
is wrought out of all evil; but it is vain sophistry. 
The good succeeds to the evil as day succeeds the 
night, but so also the evil to the good. Gerizim and 
Eba!, birth and death, ligut and darkness, heaven and 
hell, divide the existence of man and his Futurity.” 


The moral and theological characteristics of 
Ruskin’s works eatitle them to the special consid- 
eration of ministers. Mr. Wiley's neat edition— 
the “ Modern Painters” in five volumes, the “ Stones 
of Venice” in three—brings the whole series within 
reach of students of limited income. Ministers 
will be well repaid for the cost of these volumes, 
not only by their wealth of illustration from nature 
and art, but by the inspiring and suggestive influ- 
ence of their earnest and religious devotion to the 
highest truth and duty. 

ee 
LOOK WELL TO CONGRESS, 


Wuize the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi 


| dency ismade sure by the resuitof the state elections 


in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, there is danger 
that the next Congress wil! contain a majority ad- 


| verse to his Administration. Thus a Republican tri 
| umph would be embarrassed at the outset by the 


| want of sympathy between the legislative and ex- 
before the day of election; and thatthis disgraceful | 
anomaly in our political legislation be swept away two Republican Congressmen hate been lost in 
by the action of the people at the polls. The | 


ecutive branches of the Government. 


A lready 


Ohio, and it is evidently the policy of the opposi- 


| tion parties to combine their strength upon the 


weaker Congressional! districts, in the hope of thus 
virtually annulling Mr. Lu 
impracticable House. 


“alm? ] } 
colnms election Dy an 


This scheme can be defeated by the prompt and 
energetic action of Republicans at the points of 
They should see to it that their neighbors 
are well posted not only »#s to the Presidential 


canzer. 


issue in the election 
of Representatives, and that all local jealousies and 
personal preferences are relinquished for the great 
and patriotic duty of securing a Congress opposed 
tothe extension of Slavery, and superior to the 


bribes and threats of slaveholders. Another fort- 


| night of earnest work in the right direction, will 


make sure this glorious consummation of freedom. 





LEBANON AND THE Drvuzrs.—A meeting of the 

will be held at its 
rocms in Clinton Hall, on Thursday evening, October 
25th, at which Rev. J. P. Thompson will read a paper 
on Mount Lebanog and the seat of the Druze war, te 
be followed by a paper on the Druzes and the 
Maronites, by Wm. H. Thomson, M.D. Dr. Thomson 
is a son of the well-known missionary in Syria, has 
himself resided among the Druzes, and has stadied 
their religion and history in original Arabic sources. 
His paper will therefore be one of special interest 
and value. Although the Geographical Society as 
such can take no part in the benevolent movement 
for the relief of Syrian sufferers, yet the diffusion of 
correct information touching the scene of the Druze 
war and its effects, will indirectly aid that object. 
The meeting will be freely open to the public. 





Tacneonic Instirutz.—A select family school, 
Lanesborough, Mass , Albert Tolman, Principal. This 
Institution for Boys has been in successful operation 
for four years, under the charge of tke present Prin- 
cipal. The place is five miles from Pittsfield, which 
can be reached in two hours from Albany or Spring- 
field, in six hours from Boston or New York. Situ- 
ated on a gentle knoll, the variety and beauty of 
scenery which meet the eye can hardly be surpassed. 
A beautiful valley, watered by the meandering Housa- 
tonic, stretches away to the south and west, while 
Greylock, towering in its strength, guards it on th 
north. The grounds are ample (about thirty acres) 
for all purposes of recreation. A beautiful grove, 
away from the public street, affords every facility for 
youthful sport. 





Howroratare Meprcat Couiece.—This institution 
has obtained a permanent location in our city, under 
an ample charter. Its apartments are in East Twen- 
tieth street, corner of Third avenue, where thirty-five 
students are already enrolled. The inaugural lecture 
was delivered on Monday, by Dr. 8. B. Barlow, fol- 
lowed by A. Oakey Hall, Esq., the chair being occa- 
pied by Ex-Mayor Tiemann, President of the Trustees. 
The faculty consists of Dr. Jacob Beakley, Professor 
of Surgery and Dean of the Faculty ; Dr. J. M. Ward, 
Professor of Obstetrics ; Dr. Wm E. Pyne, Professor 
of Theory and Practice of Medicine; Dr. Franklia 
Hunt, Professor of Clinical Medicine; Dr. Matthew 
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Semple, Professor of Chemistry; Dr. John De La 
Montague, Professor of Anatomy ; Dr. James A. Car- 
michall, Demonstrator of Anatomy ; and Dr. Wm. Ww. 
Rodman, Professor of Physiology. Drs. Beakley, 
Ward, and Semple, have had seven years’ experi- 
ence in an institution of the same character in Phila- 
delphia, where they taught with acknowledged ability, 
and the other gentlemen are able professors in their 
respective departments. 


The Great Tunnel.—Work on the Hoosac Tunnel is ua- 
voidably delayed by the destruction of five drills at the Globe 
Locomotive Works _. ae = a which — 

to estruction 0 mery gave very 
poo hy Ah of success. It was found to be practica- 
ble to drill im the harcest granite at the rate one inch per min- 
ute, which is considered equivalent to three inches minute 
in the Hoosac rock, ard more than ten times as rapid as hand- 
drilling. p 
ed 


Notices. 


JOHN B. GOUGH. 
WORLD TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 


John B. Gough 


Will 8} eak on Temperance at Cooper Institute, 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23p, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24ru, 
AT 8 O°CLOCK P.M. 

Tickets of admission Twenty-five Cents. To be had at Rush- 
ton’s, No. 10 Astor House; Lockwooa’s, No. 411, Randolph’s, No. 
688, and the Rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
No. 817 Broadway ; also at the door. 620 


The West Presbyterian Church will hold regular 
Sabbath services in the Chapel of the Rutgers Institute, Fifth 
avenue, between Forty-first and Forty-second streets, in the 
a 103% o'clock, in the afternoon at 34 o'clock. 

619- 

















Married. 

FOSTER—LYMAN—At Boston, Oct. 5th, Hon. Lafayette 8S. 
Foster (United States 8 tor) of C ticut to Miss Margaret 
P. Lyman of Boston, Ten of the bride’s brothers and sisters, 
all married, were present at the ceremony with their families. 

BROWN- ROOT—At New Haven, Ct., on the 2d inst., by Rev. 
Dr. Cleaveland, Robert Brown, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss 
Carolina P. Root, daughter of Joel Root, Esq , of the former 
place. 

TILTON—WALLING—On Tuesday evening, Oct. 16th, at 
Keyport, N. J., by Rev. F. A. Slater, Mr, T. Burrowes Tilton to 
Miss Cecilia Walling, all of Keyport. 

NORTON—HOLLEY-~ At Fairfield, Ct., Wednesday, October 
10th, by the father of the bride, Dr. L. N. Norton of Bridgeport 
to Miss Amelia W. Holley of the former place. 


Died. 


TRACY—At Lowville, Lewis co., N. ¥., Oct. 10th, after a 
short sickness, Hon. F. P. Tracy of California, a delegate from 
that state to the Chicago Convention, and since an effective can- 
vasser for Lincoln and Hamlin. He was a native of New Eag- 
land, and an eloquent, effective speaker. His remains will be 
buried in Connecticut. where his relatives mainly reiide. His 
friends are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and his 
death in his early prime will sadden many hearts.—Trib. 

EBAUGH—In this city,on Thursday morning, Oct. 11th, of 
typhoid fever, Virginia E., youngest daughter of Rev. John S. 
and Eliza A, Ebaugh. 

BROWN —lIn Buliston, N. Y., Sept. 23d. after an illness of 
three days, Lucretia L.. wife of A. E. Brown, Esq.,and daughter 
of Col. George Middlebrook, late of Wilton, Ct., aged 27 years. 

Mrs. Brown was a member of the Presbyterian Church, a con- 
sistent, devoted Christian. a large-hearted, noble woman. She 
possessed all the virtues that make female character lovely, ex- 
cellent, and admirable, and won the delight of a large circle of 
friends who mourn over her demise.— Bulls, Gaz. 

BRIDGMAN—In Westhampton, Mass., Oct. 2d, at the age of 
31, Martha Jewett, wife of Lucas Bridgman. 

ATWATER—In Danville, Vt., Sept. 18th, of typhoid fever, 
Elihu, aged 5 years 5 months, only child of Rev. Edward E. and 
Rebecca H, Atwater of New Haven, Ct. 


) Business Notices. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 














OF NEW YORK, 


Continental Bank Building, 


NO. 7 NASSAU STRERT. 


DIRECTORS : 


JAMES T. SOUTTER....... + President Bank of the Republic, 
WM. T. HOOKER...... .. President Continental Bank. 
WM, M. VERMILY®....... Banker. 

ROBT. SOUTTER ...........- Vice-Pres. Del. & Hud, Canal Co. 
THOMAS RIGNEY. Firm of Thos. Rigney & Co. 


JOHN T. AGNEW.......... " Wm Agnew & Sons. 
JOHN J, CRANE ‘ Bucklin & Crane, 

We le WEEE ccccccecces " W. W. Wright & Co. 
WILLIAM ALLEN .......... " Allen, McLean & Bulkley 
GEO, OPDTER, .....000..++- " Geo, Opdyke & Co. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT... ‘ " E. V. Haughwout & Co. 


WM, TAYLOR HALL....... “ Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
WM. WILKENS..... ‘ "  W. Wilkens & Co., " 
E. T, H. GIBSON............ Merchant, 


W. H. PECKHAM........... Corner Sth avenue and 23d street. 
FRANCIS W. TAPPAN, ....Commercial Agency. 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD......Park place. 
JAMES W. HALSTED. . Guardian Life Ins. Co. 
FREDERIC W. MACY,..... Goodhue Ins, Co, 
HON. WM. WRIGHT....9... Newark, WN. J. 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
GEO, W. FARLEE. Counselor. 
R. F. HALSTED, MD., ) ayia: a) we ‘ 
W. &. VERMILYS, M.D., 5 Medical Examinors. 
Policies issued on the Mutual plan in all the various 
forms, including 


POLICIES TO MERCANTILE FIRMS, VIZ. : 

To the Junior Partners on the 

abilities and extended acquaintance are relled upon 
fer the continuance of the business. 

Policies Granted to Churches on the Life of their 


Minister, for the benefit of his Family. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED EVERY THREE 


YEARS. 


Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Annu- 
ally, or Annually, in Advance. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THIS CITY, 


N.B.—Money to Lean on Bond and Morigage to Re- 
«ponsible Parties on first-class {mproved Real Estate. 
619-622 


$4,793 Three years from May 1, 1860. 
mae 10% per cent. interest payable annu- 
$3,200 aliy, doub!e security. 


Any person desirous of investing money at Ten per cent. {n- 
terest in No. 1 mortgage securities, can doso by taking the above 
mortgages, which are offered forsale. Fach mortgage is secured 
upon an improved farm of one quarter-section of land of the first 


— 








ife of the Member who 
farnishes the Capital, or the one whose business | 


|May now be had for Fifty Dollars. 


THE INDEPENDEDST. 





ialmnaiatiiat 





FIRE INSURANOK. 
SECURITY AND ROONOMY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 
LORILLARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 31 WALL STREET. 
THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS witheut 


FIRE 


Hability whatever. 
Compa paving teectuend their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOL S, will hereafter allow to deniers a 


tion in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
Ce NT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 


E 
the standard rates. 
DIRECTORS. 

CARLISLE NORWOUD, President. 
ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
EZRa P. DAVIS, No. 58 Waiker street 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No. 261 West | 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Tay 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of Wiltiam Sohal! & Co, 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper, 
EDGAR M. WFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr.. No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street, 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WY LLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 


ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTESL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather, 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN C. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Seoretary. 610-635 


Wheeler & Wilson’s 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Wire Bryprrs, Conpens, AND ALL OTHER Racewt IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company would ask 
the candid attention of the public, and EspgctaLLy of that more 
immediately represented by Tux Naw Yorx InpEpenpent, to the 
fact that the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine has uniformly 
received the highest commendations from all olasses of society, 
whether for the use of ; 
FAMILIES, 

DRESS MAKERS, 
SHIRT MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST MAKERS, o2 
TAILORS GENERALLY. 
THE LOCK-STITCH MADE BY THESE MACHINES 

is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presents 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam—the only stitch 
that is approved by families and manufacturers of sewed goods. 
This fact being borne im mind, every candid person must be 
convinced that the WureL_er & Wiison Machine is the only one 
to purchase, whether for private use, or for earning a livelihood 
by sewing for others. 


OFFICE NO, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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SINGER’S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 


Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The rent will be deducted from the price in case of a 
purchase. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

605tf No. 458 Broadway. 











THE 


GROVER & BAKER 


NOISELESS 


Family Sewing - Machine 


is rapidly superseding all others for family use, The Dovusiz 
Lock Stitcu formed by this Machine is found to be the only one 
which survives the wash-tab on bias seams, and, therefore, the 
only one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY : 


The undersigned, CLERGYMEN OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CuURCH, 
having purchased and used in our families “GROVER & 
BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE,” 
tase pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully com- 
bining the essentiais of a good machine, Its beautiful simplicity, 
ease of mansgement, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, 
unite to render it a machine unsurpassed by any in the market, 
and one which we feel confident will give satisfaction te all who 
may purchase and use it, 

Rev. W. B. Spnacuz D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. J.N.Campnenr,DD., * be 

Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, Auburn, ad 

Rev T. M. Hopxins, ‘ “ 

Rey. R. C, Gatpaarta, Govanstown, Md, 

Rey. J. F. Lannegg, Salem, Va. 

Rey. Henry A. Rify, Montrose, Pa 

Rey. J. Turnbuuy Backus, D D , Schenectady, N. ¥ 

Rev. W. B, Curpiaw, A M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rey. Artuur Swazsy, Galena, Ill. 

Rey. A. M. Srows, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

OFFICES. 

495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chest- 
nut street Philacelphia . 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 240 
King street, Charleston; 11 Camp street. New Orieans; 124 
North Fourth street, St. Lonis ; 55 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati; 171 Superior street, Cleveiand ; and all the principal 
ofties and towns in the United States 
SH” SEND FOR A CiRCULAR, *“@@ 
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THE 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING-MACHINE 


We are happy to inform the pubilc 
hitherto sustained the 


that although we have 


price of our Sewing-Machines at Eighty- 


| Five Dollars,in the face of a reduction some two years ago te 


Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and aitheugh our sales have 


been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being reater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of aclass who 


| have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument ;> and 


quality, near a village of several hundred inhabitants, and im- | 
proving very fast, within twenty-two miles of the city of Chicago, 


Ill, on the Northwestern Railroad. These farms will always be 
Very desirable property and ready of sale, on account of their loca- 
tion and richness of soil. 

For particulars inquire of Messrs. BOWEN, HOLMES & 
CO., No. 322 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sept. 26, 1860. 618-621* 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT wiii find 
ié to their advantage t act as A@uwrs for this Society. 887-638 





L. D. OLMSTED & CO,, | 


L. D. OLMSTED,) {LYMAN BAIRD. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured 
by bond and mortgage, or in making collections, Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
log detatls of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 





THE 


Brooklyn China Warehouse. 


Steamers, Hotels, and Families handsomely and economically 
furnished with China, Gines, Silver-plated Goods, etc., from an 
assortment a8 varied as any in the country. Rich Cat Glass, 


Mantle Ornaments, elegant Dinner, Dessert, and Tea Sets, 
Bronze and Parian Statuary. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


*lst¢ “Nos. 238 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS, 
This gradajs not so highly ornamented as some of our other 


styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER& CO., 


No. 500 Broadway, 
@eciar 


FINKLE & LYON 
Sewing-Machine Co. 


NO. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Extract from the report of the Committee on Exhibitions held 
in Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute : 

“First Ciass—is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler 
& Wilson’s, Ladd, Webster & Co.'s, Sloat’s, Finkle’s, and other 
Shuttle-Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried 
through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through 
& loop in the first thread by a shuttle or some equivalent de- 
vice. The appearance of the stitch by these machines is the 
same on both sides. 

* The Second Ciass produces what {s called a Grover & Baker, 
or ‘ Double-Thread Loop-Stitch,’ which is made by a leop of the 
upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread parsed through it, and thas continuigg, 
the upper and iower threads interloopiag one another, 
This class of Machines ean, by a very stight change in the 
form of the looper, be altered into a singie-thread machine. 

“The Third Class is the single-thread Machine, which pro- 
duces a chain or loop-stitch on one side of the fabric, and is usu- 
ally called the ‘ Chain-Stitch.’ 

* No. 109. ‘Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has 
much to reocmmend it. The shuttle is carried in os cradle, ae 
the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shustie The 
feed is the ‘wheel feed,’ operated by the toggling es oer - 
tain in its operation, and simple im adjustment ; tension is 
from a rod, around which the thread is twisted, each turn ta- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. € groove in this cam, which zives motion to the needie 
bar, is so arranged that the needie bar is at no time actually at 
rest, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its stroxe, 
is gradually inereased or diminished. The Machine works with 
& short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass 
through is very small; the slack oi the thread ie drawn up by a 
peculiar lever, opergged by the needie bar, and seems to work 
with great yeg Fn. the work done by this Machine for the 
tnspection of the ittee, the operator stitched from fine 
gauge to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the feed, 
needle, or tension. The Machine is geareditorun ata highspeed 
— it runs very lightly, and with but littie noise. 

“ Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanica! arrangements and adaptation to great 
range of workmanship, the Committee give preference in order 
of merit : 

“ First. No, 100, the Finkle Machine, manufactured by Finkle 
& Lyon. 

“Second. No 1,154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 

“ Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 

“ Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 

“ JOHN E. ADDIOKS, 
“ Chairman.” 


NEW YORK, 





_- 


FINKLE & LYON Machines aleo took the HIGHEST MEOAL 
at the Fair of the American inserruts, with the highest premium 
for fine Sewing-Machine work. 

They also took the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the New Jersey 
State Fair, and so, generally, wherever exhibited, At the re 
cent Exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair at Utiea, N. Y., these 
Machines took both of the highest premiums. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Sewing-Machines in market. or money refunded. - 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for a Circular. 








Ladies’ Balmoral Boots. 


These curable, heal Fall aad 
Winter A 1 bow be Prova Pryor ‘os. 


CANTRELL 
Boors and Suoxs ror Cortpren. CANTRELL has a full sup- 
ply of “ toet-covering” for the y from the Miases’ “ dancing 
slippera” to the “‘ patent leather” of Young America. 


Frawcon CaLr-Sxrxs Boors —Gentlemen experience no diffi- 
culty in maaing their selections of qeeaennle and dress boots 
at CANTRELL’S, His assortment is very large, embracing an 
in mense variety. 
Paiczrs.—CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, 
gaiters. and slippers than any other dealer in town. 
Locatrty.—CANTRELL’S is at No. 813 Broadway, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets, convenient of access to the resid- 
ents of the “ West End,” and the sojourners at all the fashioua- 
bie hotels. 520¢f 





“NO @FHER PAPER HAS THE 


Changes in Business. 


REGULAR WEEKLY LIST. 


The only paper in the United States that publishes a Full 
aod Complete Weekly List, from reliable sources, of the 
Changes in Business in the Principal Cities and Large Towas 
in the Union, 


NEWS.” 


BMBRAOCING 


Failures, 
Suspensions and Assignments, 
Dissolutions ef Partnerships, 
New Partnerehips, 
Withdrawal of Partners, 
Admission of Partners, 
1s THE 


Boston Commercial Bulletin 


The paper is not excelled in beauty of typegraphy by any in 
the United States, and from the value of its centents to business 
mea, is a publication admirably adapted to fliing for permanent 
reference. 

The columns of THE COMMERCIAL BULLETIN are 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM POLITICS; and its Pro- 
prietor is, therefore, enabled to devote them entirely to sub- 
jects of interest to BUSINESS MEN THROUGHOUT THE 


OOUNTRY. 
N. B. 


The Proprietor wishes it distinctly understood that THE 
BULLETIN is not a mere Marine List or Price Current, but a 
journal of interest and value to Merchant, Manufacturor, 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Trader. 

THE BULLETIN has a circulation in every state in the 


Union, 
TERMS: 
Three Dollars a Year, in Advance. 


B® Notes of specie-paying Banks, in any State in the Union, 
taken at par for Subscriptions 


CURTIB8 GUILD, Proprietor, 


BOSTON. 619.622 


LACE CURTAINS. 
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AND BROCHE COTELINES, FRENCH DAMASK CUR- 
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LAINE, SILK, AND WOOL R 
EMBROIDERED CLOTH, BROCATELLE 
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VESTIBULE AND DRAPERY LACES, LACE, 
MUSLIN, LENO, AND NOTTINGHAM CUR- 
TAINS, ETC., ETC., AT 


KELTY’S, 


NO. 359 BROADWAY. 


McKnight’s Malt Wine. 


The pure and wholesome natare of the ingredients employed 
in the production of this Malt Liquor, the moderate proportion 
of Aicohbol present, and the very considerable quantity of Aro- 
miatec Anodyne Bitter, derived from hops contained ia this 
Wine, tend to preserve the tone and vigor of the stomach, and 
copnduce to the restoration of the health of that organ, wheo io a 
state of weakness or debility. THOMAS DAVIS, Agent for 
McKnight’s Mait Wine No. 99 North Moore street, and ISAAC 
OSBOKN DAVIS, No. 24 William street, New York. 620 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
Wo. 1389 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN 


G2tf ad 











SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete meas 
ure, Careful Cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 


Sample Shirts made on approbation. a2 -843 


< ° 
NO. 494 BROADWAY. 


Washing without rubbing or wear, entirely by the action of 
water, 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, EFFECTUAL, 
Prices $12, $14, and $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 


on 3 Wholesale Office, No. 54 Beekman street, N. Y. 
2-eowtf 





PERFECT FITTING 


&SSss8s HHHH RAH III 
8388s 83S HH HH ll 
85S 85S HH HA Tit 
SSs HH HH Ill 
888 HHHAAHAH nt 
8 HH HH bees 
88S 88S HH NH pert 
883 83S HH HH It 
8588388 HHEH HHA Tu 
RRRRRRER TITTTTIT?VIT SSSSSS 
RR RR i: ae Sss sss 
RR RR TT 88s 8388 
RR RR TT s8ss 
RRRRRRR TT 883 
RR RR TT ss 
RR RR TT 8SS s5SS 
RR RR TT 833 833 
RRRR RRERR TTITT SSS3358 


Ward, from London, 


NO. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz , or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold ia 
retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS TRAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH. 
P.8.- Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $18 per 


dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen $13 fine 
shirts: 

30 yards of Yerk Mills muslin, at 14%%c. per yard 
7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard 
ok | Rr ee ae 
a $1 ; buttons and cotton, 50 cents............. 





Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
#and, that any ope cap take their own measure for shirts. I 
warrant a good fit. The cash to be paic te the Express Company 
on receipt of goods 600-eo wtf H 


New York and Erie Railroad 


ime-Table 
Passenger Trains leave Pier foot of Duane strect as 





fellows : 
Towmene Weems, OF... s . 6ocics ccscccceseveveds Tam. 
MAIL, A... --. 0 eee ee eee S04 caltedhaatens 8:15 a M. 
Way, at........ goss teee as achhaatahep 3:45 P.M. 
Nioet Express, daily, at << ae? oe rap 5PM. 
CHAS MINOT, Gen'l Sup't. 
NATHANIEL MARSG, Receiver. 612-eowtf 














The Tribune for 1861. 
PROSPECTUS. 


The XXth Volume of Taz Weexty Tarpevz commenced with 
the issue of Sept. lst. Up to the Presideatial Election, now but 
a few weeks distant, which is to result, we trust, ina Republican 
triumph through the choice of Liscotw and Hamurn, we shall 
give our utmost energies, and all possible space, to secure that 
result, Other topics must wait, or be reduced te the narrowest 
dimensions, until the eventful 6th of November. After that time, 
but more especially after the Ist of next January, we shall be 
able to forego Political discussion almost entirely, for months if 
not for years, and devote nearly all our columns to subjects of 
leas intense, but more abiding interest. Among these, we mean 
to pay especial attention to 

I. Epvucation.—The whole subject of Education, both Popular 
and General, will be discussed in our columns throughout the 
year 1861, and we hope toelicit in that discussion some of the 
profoundest thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. 
It is at once our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education 
shall receive an impetus from the exertions of Taz Trisune in 
its behalf during the year 1861. 

Il. Aericutrurr —We have been compelled to restrict our 
elucidations of this great interest throughout 1860, and shall en- 
deavor to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduc- 
tion, demonstration, is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall receive 
prompt and full attention. 

Il], Manuracturss, ztc.—We hail every invention or enter- 
prise whereby American Capital and Labor are attracted to and 
advantageously employed in any department of Manufacturing 
or Mechanical Industry as a real contribution to the Public 
Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remune- 
rating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and bet- 
ter wages to the Laborer. The progress of Mining, Iron-making, 
Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, etc., etc.,in our country and the 
world, shall be watched and reported by us with an earnest and 
active sympathy. 

IV. Forrren Arrarrs.—We employ the best correspondents in 
Lendopn, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to 
transmit us early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certainly preparing. Inspite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politics, our News from the Old World is now varied 
and ample ; but we shall have to render it more perfect during 
the eventful year just before us. 

V. Homz News.— We employ regulac paid correspondents in 
California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain 
Gold Region, and wherever else they seem requisite, From the 
more accessible portions of our own country, we derive our in- 
formation mainly from the multifarious correspondents of the 
Associated Press, from our exchanges, and the occasional letters 
of intelligent friends. Weaim to print the cheapest general 
pewspaper, with the fullest and most authentic summary of use- 
ful intelligence that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “‘ make 
each day a critic on the last,” and print a betterand better paper 
from year to year, as our means are steadily enlarged through 
the generous co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit, 
and shall labor to deserve, a continuance of public favor. 





TERMS. 
Dany Trisung (311 issues per annum)....................86 
Semi-Weeaiy (304 . « " sew etewen<sienaneee 83 
Werg.y (52 . 8 Doncwne seascesvccusan $2 


To Ciuss—Semi- Weekly : Two copies for $5; five for S11 ; 
ten copies to one address for $20; and any larger number at 
the Jatterrate. For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent. For a club of forty, we send Tue Darty Tarsune gratis one 
year 

Weekly : Three coptes for $5 3 eight copies for $10, and any 
Jarger number at the rate of $1 20 each per annum, the paper 
to be addressed to each subecriber. To clubs of twenty, we send 
an extra copy 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For each club of one hundred, Taz 
Dat_y TRipunz wi)! be sent gratis for one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

pgs THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau street, 


582 OPENING 532 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


To which constant additions are now being and will be made. 





Now open at the popular retail 


PAPER-HANGING STORE, 
NO. 532 BROADWAY, 


One doer from Spring street, ncarly opposite 
St. Nicholas Hetel. 


S. W. BOWEN, 


Succeseor to O’SULLIVAN & FAYE. 


616-626 


D. L. CORNELL, 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S 


Clothing Warehouse, 


No. 134 FULTON STREET, 
Late of No. 31 John st., 
(Son Buriprna,) NEW YORK. 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER, 618-621 


Nevoer-Failing Fruit Jar. 

The new seif-testing Fruit Jar is the simplest and most ef- 
fectual Jar in the market. Warranted Air-Tight. Persons 
heretofore unsuccessful in keeping fruit “»r Winter use are in- 
vited to give these new Jars a trial. 








£. P. TORREY, 
No. 9 Piatt street. 
615-623 


Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES, 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P.S.— Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. OOStf 


Hoppeck, Garbutt & Go., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NOS, 87, 88, and 01 WARREN STREET, 
(First door east of Greenwich street,) 
NEW YGRK, 
Keop constantly on hand a LARGE and WELL-SE&LECTED 


Trade supplied on liberal terms, 








STOCK of 
BUGARS TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
8YRUPS, SPICES, 
COFFEE, SOAP, 
RICE, SALERATUS, 
WHALE AND COAL OIL, INDIGO, 
CANDLES, HEMP AND MANFELLA ROPE, 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 
Also an Extensive and Choice Stook of 
GREEN AND BLACK TRAS, 
Which are offered to al! Cash and Suont Time Prompt-Paying 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices, 
Prompt attention given to orders, and selections made with 
oare. 601-626 


$5. THE FELUIPTIC BED-SPRING CO. SO. 


Have REMOVED from Broadway to their new and spacious 
Store, No. 1544 CHATHAM STREET, where, with greatly in- 





creased facilities, they are now able to supply the demand for | 


their 
UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. BOTTOMS, 
Parties who have been unable, heretofore, to procure our Beds, 
may now order with a certainty of receiving prompt attention. 
The immense number of Springs sold warrants us in redacing 
the price of the full size to @5.—s In addition, a liberal discount is 
made to Agents and vealers buying inquantities. Every reader 
is invited to send for our Descriptive Circular. 
Address GO. F. GRAY, Secretary, 
No. 154 Chatham st., N. Y. 
P. S —BEDSTEADS and BEDDING at lowest cash prices. 
618-621 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 
PORTABLE AND SET IN BRIE€K, 


Are pronounced by the most competent judges to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the least fuel, 
owing to their being so constructed as to burn the gases ana 
smoke apd with extenswe radiating surface, arranged to warm 
the sir rapid}y to a soft summer heal. Enght sizes, adapted to 
warming one or two rooms only, or a whole house, OncRenEs, 
AcApEMies, PuBLIC HALLs, ete , etc. Send for book of description 
and testimoniais from some of the most respected citizens of New 
York and elsewhere, 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, sifts 
its ashes, bas eight openings for boiling, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING 
OR SMELL OF SMOKE, and without interrupting boilmg ; OVENS un- 
usually large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom ; flues 
very deep, and easily cleaned ; water-backs, if desired ; cast- 
INGS, EXTRA sTRoNG ; three sizes. A PREMIUM over all others 
was awarded at the late New Jersey State Farr. 











COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PARLOR RaA- 
DIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

A new invention by W. SANFORD. 

This beautifal Stove is all its name denot By an ingenious, 
yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived as effectually 
to burn the gases and smoke, Allong the interior with a brilliant 
blue blaze, and radiating the peat so completely thai the bottom 
of the stove is as hot as any her part. 

Besides this. there is a very convenient contrivance invented 
expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect combustion of the 
coal ws secured, with great economy, and at the same time the im- 
pure airis drawn out of the room, Fine MAY BE Keet aut Winter 
wirsour corre our. SAN} ORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
(see book of letters) is the only Heater that has stood the test 
for seven years in our Railroad Stores, etc . etc.. etc. 

SANFORD, TROSLO 
Nos. 239 and 241 W 





& CO., 
Manufacti also of t variety of Cooking and Heat- 
anufecturers also of a great va: a 

ing Stoves, adapted to every want. . 618-630 





En 





THE 
New York Weekly Times. 


Single Copies, $2—Twe Coptes for $3—Five 
Copies fer $5. 


The Cheapest and Best Family and Gencral Now 
paper in the United States. 

THE NEW YORK WEEELY TIMES is a large and ole- 
gantly printed quarto sheet of eight pages, or forty-eight 
columns—devoted to Politics, Literature, and General News, 
and intended to be the BEST as well as ths CHEAPEST Fawr 
Newspapze in the United States. 

The first aim of Tax Tres is, and will always be, to keep its 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up as to everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part of the 
world, It comments fully and freely upon all topics of im- 
portance in every department of public action, and always in 
the interest of Freedom, Order, and the Publio Good. While its 
influence will be uniformly conservative, it advocates every 
measure of just and beneficent Progress, and resists the in- 
crease, extension, or perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything 
else incompatible with the highest welfare of the whole com- 
munity. While it reports promptly and accurately all intelli- 
gence of general interest in every department of human 
activity, it never panders to vicious tastes, and excludes from 
its columns everything that might render it unsafe or improper 
for general Famity perusal. It seeks to promote the general 
welfare by urging the claims of 

EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 
upon the masses of the people ; and in allits discussions it en- 
deavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit of 

MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, AND COMMON SENSE, 

In its Coxaggsponprnoz, beth Foreign and Domestic, Tux 
Times is confessed to be superior to any other American Jour- 
nal. Its Rarorts of Congressional ani Legislative proceedings, 
of Fi ial, Co 





cial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENOE, 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
fuJl, prompt, and reliable. 

Especial attention is devoted to fall, accurate, and trust wor- 
thy reporte of the 

LIVE-STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained. 
A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 
STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

is compiled from a variety of sources, many of them iaaccessi- 
ble to the American reader, and furnishes valuable information 
to the Farmer nd Gardener. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to subscribers in any part 
of the country on the following terms: 

Single Copies...... 
Two Copies........... biveess 


coe ceccee Oa & year. 
‘acute .. 63 a year. 
FOVS Ga ccccscssseves ces -+ee85 & year. 
Any person who will send us a Club of TEN subscribers, at $1 
each, shall receive an extra copy for himself, -or may retain One 
Dollar as hie compensation. 
THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
Is published every day except Sundays, and is sent to subscrib- 
ers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, 
Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight pages 
of reading matter in every number, is sent to subscribers at the 
following rates : 
Single Copies............. Soe ee 
Any person who will send us a Club of FIVE subscribers may 
recewe anextra copy for himself, or retain Two Dollars and a 
Half as his compensation. 
Txrms—Cash invariably in advance. 
All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & OO, Pro- 
prietors of Taz New Yorn Truzs, New York City. 620 


PRICES REDUCED, 
lish Carpets. 


The largest assortment of Carpets, Oil-Cloths, Rugs, Mats: 
Matting. Window-Shaces, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers: 
Stair-Carpete, Rods etc., displayed in ten spacious sales-rooms. 
ENGLISH MEDALLION CARPETS with borders. ROYAL 
VELVET CARPETS. $1 12, $) 25, to $160 per yard. ENGLISA 
BRUSSELS, 7oc , Mc., 90c., $1. $1 25 per yard. THREE-PLY 
and INGRAIN CARPETS very cheap. 50,000 yarda INGRAIN 
CARPETS, 25c., He, 40c , 60c., per yard. 30,000 yards OIL- 
CLOTHS, 3le to 75c. per yard. 

HIRAM ANDEREON, No. 99 Bowery; 
(81G@N OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE ) 

N. B.—Church Carpets at low prices. 

cost price. 


Two Copies........ 





So 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS! 


Harringten’s Patent Carpet 
Lining. 
A substitute for paper, straw, or any other article used under 
Carpets, Ol)-Cioth, or Matting. 





It preserves the Carpet from nail-heads or any unevenness in 
the Floor, it muffles the sourd 0° footsteps,prevents any friction 
between the Carpet and Floor, and adds fifty per cent. in the 


durability of Carpets, Oil-Cloth, or Matting. Itis one yard wide, 
(same width as Ingrain Carpeting,) and any lergth required. To 
be obtained at any of the principal Carpet Stores in the United 


States. 


N. 


It costs but a few cents per yard. 


Y. Carpet Lining Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 





No. 440 Pearl street, New York. : 
ser 
JAMES TUCKER, 
BRIPAL SETS, FLORAL SURROUNDINGS, 
And Toilet Attractions 
Nos. 361 anp 750 Broapwayr. 615-626 





Furniture!! Furniture!!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 

This establishment is six stories in hight, and extends 242 feet 

through to No 65 Christie street, making it one of the 
LARGEST FURNITURE HOUSES 
in the United States. They are prepared to offer great induce- 
ments to the Wholesale Trade, for Cash or Time. Their stock 
consists in part of ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT 
PAKLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Also, Cane ard Wood Seat-work, all qualities ; Hair, Husk, 
and Spring Mattresses, a large stock ; Enameled Chamber Fur- 
niture, in sets, from $22 to $100. Jenny Lind and Exteasion 
Post Bedsteads, 5 feet wide. Their facilities for manufacturing 
defy competition. 

SH All work guaranteed as represented.“@@ No goods re- 
tailed on time. 619-631 


(Formerly H 





Fall and Winter. 


AM NOW PREPARED TO OFFER ONE OF THE 

largest and mest extensive stocks of Ready-Made FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING ever offered in this city. This stock is 
al) new, manufactured from the latest importations, eut and 
made in the most tasty style and fashionable manner. Ar- 
ticles in this line will be sold less than at avy other establish- 
ment in the city. Youths’ and Boys’ Clothing, School Outfits, 
ete,, in every variety. Custom-Room and Furnishing Depart- 
ment not excelled in taste, style, or fit. In every instance 
where parties are not pleased their money will be returned. 

F. B. BALDWIN, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 


The largest store in the city. 616-630 





New American Watch. 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tiemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately iseued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 


For tat American Watcn Company or Wautaam, Mags. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 


618-643 No. 182 Breadway, N. Y. 


The clergy furnished at | 
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Fine Tea-Trays, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, STEEL FIRE SETS, 
POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY, 
In great variety, at the 
HOUSE-FURNISHING STORE 
Of WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton street, Brooklys, 


Communion Furniture. 


Stiver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. » 
A liberal discount to the Trade and also to Mission churches, 
at the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. ¢ and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


FINE PLATED WARE AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Iee-Pitchers, $6 50 to $10; Coffee-Urns, $9 to $15; Tea-Sets, 
6 pieces, $20 to $25; Cake-Baskets, $4 to $0; Castors, $7to $12; 
Decanter-Stands, $8 to $12; Forks and Spoons, $2 to 86 por 
donen ; Waiters, ete., at the store of LUCIUS HART, 

580-627 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 


w* HAVE NOW ON HAND A LARGE AND 
splendid assortment of 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,9, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 ¢ , ma ~ 
tured by the best makers of - ee 


Switzerland. 


Mandolines, Overtures, Expressives, etc., otc., accompani- 
ments of FLUTE, BELLS, DRUMS, and CASTAGNETTES. 


Gems from Operas, Popular American Melodies, Negro Mele- 
dies, etc. 


TOY MUSICAL BOXES, playing 1, 2, 3, and 4 tunes. 


Paillard & Martin, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 21 MAIDEN LANE, N. V¥ 
614-cowtl 


620-632 











Musica! Boxes Repaired. 


ESTABLISHED | 60 YEARS. 
MEFRKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE, 


NOS, 333 AND 335 FOURTH STREET, 
(Northwest corner of Broadway.) 


Superb Parlor, Library, Dining, and 
Bedroom Furniture, 


OF EVERY STYLE, FROM PLAIN AND SUBSTANTIAL, to 
the clegant and-expensive, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
PIER MANTEL GLASSES, ETC. 


Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the world. 
613-6250 


Davis’s Pain-Killer. 


Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain- Killer possoases 
virtue, which not only removes pain instenlly, 
but regulates the stomach, gifes strength, tone, 
band vigor to the system. It is one of those med 
Y icines which is worth morethan gold, Sold by 
druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. 620 























Why will you suffer? Dyspepsia is a brief but 
comprehensive term for the numerous diseases which affect the 
stomach, liver, and, in fact. the wholesystem, Until Dr. Greene 
discovered the Orygenated Bitters, medical science had ex- 
bausted itself in vain attempts to cure this disease 620 


Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps. 
The largest and most elegant variety in this city. First Pre- 

mium for Ladies’ Riding and Children’s Hats. The Clergy sup- 

plied at a discount. KELLOGG, No. 384 Canali street. 
007-656 














FIRE! 


FIRE!! 
A CONFLAGRATION PREVENTED! 
AMERICAN 


FIRE! !t 


THE INSTITUTE SAVED 


BY USING 


THE HYDROPULT. 





} Read the f wing le tter from THOMAS McELRATH, Beq,, 
& tary of the American Institute 

American Institctze, New Yore, Oct, 13, 1960 
To t American Hydropult Company 

In compliance with the request of o of the officers of the 
Company, I take great pleasure in certifying t& ‘ficiency of 
the Hand-Engine or Portable Pump, which you see proper te 

e Hypnorvutr or WatTEer-Tuaowt At tne late Fair of tae 
at Palace Garden, in lighting the gas for the evening, 
mmupicated to me ght mbustible ornaments, 
flames quick)y communicated to the canvas aad board 
ing of the roof of was nigh that there were no 
| i 4 { reaci gt y ia rs rwis 1 one of 
| your Hypropvutts being on exhibition, it occurred to one of tae 
floor-clerks of the exhibition to bring it into u With a singte 
| pail of water and this litt inetrameant, t s!most ia- 
stantly extinguis! It wa e general impress hat three 
r four minutes’ delay would ha result he tain de- 
| struction of the buil and all present concurred in the opin- 
| ion, or ratt pn the I n co tior hat Hydropuls 
88 i the Institute fr nila lamity © ! e same 
day of the month, two years before, | the Crystal Palace ia 
ashes; Very respectfully, 
THOMAS McELRATH 
Corresponding Secretary American lastitute 
yn The I rk Daily Tribune, 

FIRE AT THE AMERICAN INeTITUTE FatnR.—It may be remembered 
that on the r t of the 5th of October, 1858, the Crystal Patace, 
in which the Annual Fair of the American Institute was being 
held at the time, caught fire by some accident, and was com- 
pletely destroyed. Singular to relate, on the f the Sth of 
this October, last Friday at the same hour, and under almost 
similar circumstances, one of the main buildingsin which the 
Institute Fair was being he'd at Palace Gardens took fire, and 
very narrowly escaped destruction. The janitor was lighting 
the gas when he accicentally iguited some fancy festoonings ia 
the hall; andin aninstant the flames were overlapping each 
ther in all directions, and at such a hight that it was impossi 
ble to throw water on them by ordinary means. Fortunately 
for the exhibitors and visitors, one of the articles on exhibition at 





the time was Vose’s Hydropult, a pump with hose and suction-pipe 
attached,— so 
capable of drawing the water fri 


light that it can be carried about by a child, yet 
, tub, or reservoir, and 


f the waiters in 


ma pail 
sending it toa great hight. One 
ment saloon seized this little 


the refresh 
force-pump and threw several pails 
of water through it up to the fire, and extinguished the flames 


ju a few minutes. Had it not been for the Hydropult, the entire 


building and all its valuable contents must have been con- 


sumed. The managers of the Fair awarded the highest medal 


to the 


American Hydropult Company, in recognition of the vai 


uable service which it rendered them in this emergency 

Many conflagrations have been prevented by the use of this 
81m} nstrument 

it can be used for all purposes fur which a Hydrant or Force- 
Pump is applicable, and in situations where other contrivances 
are useless. 


For sale by the 


American Hydropult Co., 


No. 151 Nassau st.,and No. 41 Park row, 
NEW YORK. 


PRICE TWELVE DULLARS. _ 620 


MITCHELL'S NEW 
ASTRONOMY. 


| eee TEXT-BOOK ON 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


BY O. M. MITCHEL, LL.D., 
Director of the Cincinnati and Dudley Observatories. 
One vol. 12mo, illustrated, price $1 25. 


This book is acknowledged by competent critics to be one of 
the most successful attempts ever made by any writer toexplain 
a complicated science to the easy comprehension of the popular 
mind. 





THE SEVENTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Tae Work HAs BEEN Lanoery INTRODUCED DURING THE PAST MONTS 
IN OUR Best Hien Scnoots anp Youna Lapies’ 
Seminanizs, as A CLass Book. 


IT SHOULD FIND A PLACE IN EVERY FIRST-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for advertised price. 
Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 


620-621 Publishers, No. 61 Walker st., “. Y. 
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‘ 
Sarmily Beading. 


«7EE TWILIGHT OF THE YEAR.” 


“@uz melancholy days have come.” 
@ Beyond this vale of tears 
‘There ie a life above, 
Bomeasured by the flight of years,— 
Ané all thas life is Jove.” 


—— 


Peeve Autumn Deys—how bright they are ! 
How beautiful and still! 

@ur heart beats through them tranquiler, 
‘As we press up life’s hill. 


Me cricket chirps its mournfal dirge, 
Whe woods are sad and lone ; 

All Nature’s plaintive voices urge 
Bheaughts of subduing tone. 


There'll be no Autumn days in Heaven ; 
They do not need them there, 

Where daylight never fades to even, 
New blight comes o’er the fair. 


We children of a mortal clime, 
Meed ever thus to learn 

"Phat all the sweetest things of Time, 
Mast still to dust return. 


The fading flower, the falling leaf, 
Te speak our destiny ;— 

Mfe’s little summer, bright and brie — 
And then—mortality ! 


Thank God, like fading flowers and leaves, 
We enly fall to rise ! 

The Rea er binds us in his sheaves, 
Por garners in the skies! 


hen hai), sweet Autumn “ays, to all, 
Whose iife is hid with God ; 

¥e yet shall hear the Spirit call, 
Though slumbering ’neath the sod. 


Per seuls immo» tal ne’er were made 
Less favored than the flowers ; 

Like them, their outward life may fade, 
And wither all their powers ;— 


But after Autumn follows Spring— 
Fhe Eternal Spring above ! 
Beath’s Winter to the soul shall bring 
Meaven’s harvest-bloom of Love! 
) GERTRUDE. 





« Mother, I ain't mean; I only read two or three 
verses.” 

“ Well, I don’t care, you read more than your 

5 t.” 

rerhe mother looked sad, “ Stop, children; James, 
begin,” and so she portioned eut the verses, and we 
finished in peace. Then we sang. Did you ever 
observe the power of music to harmonize feeling and 
quiet excitement? Those who are fond of music 
may be more susceptible and excitable, bat there is 
one more power to soothe them. I knew a large 
family of children under excellent discipline, yet 
when those jars and clouds came, which in every 
family will come, the father would take no direct 
noi lee, but would say, “ Come, children, let us sing,” 
and the jarring elements were hushed to peace. 

Our singing was over, and then the mother said, 
“I am going to tell you something about feelings. 
Yeu all know what feelings are.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Emily, a little too ready, 
“ eur feelings are—our feelings are—feelings.” 

“ Oh, Emily,’ sang out James, “ what a—” 

“ Stop, James. I ought not to have asked such a 
question. It is true that Emily knows. Let us hear 
you give a definition yourself.” 

The critic stopped, stammered, blushed, and was 
silent. 

“Well,” said the mother, “we will not stop to 
explain what we know. I was going to tell you 
about some people who did not seem to know what 
feelings were. We all have feelings. We do not 
love to be found fault with ; we may know oar faults, 
but we do not like to know that others see them. It 
is hard to be told of our faults kindly, and still harder 
te be reproached with them. 

“In this family of which I speak, no one seemed to 
remember that any one had feelings. They were 
geod people and kind, and they did everything for me, 
and treated me like one of themselves, and denied 
themselves for my sake. But the father was very 
busy, and worked hard, and when he came in, if the 
children did wrong, he checked them harshly, and did 
not always stop te see who was to blame ; and if one 
did wrong, he found tault all around. Then the 
mether worked hard, and was wearied, and she did 
her best, but there was no time nor room for those 
‘little deeds of kindness, little words of love,’ that 
‘make this world an Eden.’ The children would go 
to the ends of the earth for each other, but they 
would not do it graciously ; they would speak harshly 
and sharply ; and I never could account for it, except 
that their standard was so high that they could not 
bear anything in each other short of perfection, and 





FEELINGS. 


The Law of Kindness. 

“Ou, I do wish you would let me alone.” 

I looked up at the voice of little Emily, to see what | 
had caused such a peevish exclamation, and saw that 
she was reading. A picture on the page had attracted 
Mary’s attention, and, in leaning over to look at it, 
her chin had come rather too near Emily’s shoulder. 
Mary started back rather surprised, and half ready to | 
apologize, and then reddening, said, “ I’m sure I did | 
mot mean any harm.” 

“ Well, I don’t like to be looked over, and it is not 
polite.” 

* Bven if it isn’t polite, you need not be so cross 
ab ut it.” 

I was sitting on the piazza, a little out of sight 
of my friend’s family, so that I was no restraint upoa 
them. It is curious how much more polite many can 
be toward and among strangers, than with their own 
family and friends. Presently [ heard again, as Emily 
was learning her Sunday-school lesson— 

“ Mother, was Saul, the son of Kish, the same as 
Baul of Tarsus ?” , 

“ Why, ne, Emily,” broke in one of the boys, “ what 
a little goose! Sau! the king lived as much as five 
hundred years before the apostle who was called 
Psul.” 

“My son, you must be a little more exact before 
you attempt to answer your sister in my place. Saul 
the king lived more than @ tbousand years before | 
Chiist, and Saul was ealled to bean apostle after the 
death of Christ ; so there were about eleven hundred 
years between them. Until you are wise, you need 
not call your sister a goose.” 

Then all was quiet for a time, till in the distance I 
heard James say to Sam,“ You little ass;" to which 
Bam answered, “ [ suppose I did make a mistake, but | 
you need not caj] me names.” 

“Well, if you don’t want me to call you so, don’t | 
aet like one,”’ and so they passed on. 

Some glorious plan had been in prospect all the | 
morning, nutting or berrying, I forget what. Just as | 
they were leaving, I heard from tha little girl a timid 
sug; estion about snakes. 

“Oh, don't act like a fooi,’’ cried out one of the 
boys; “there never was a enake seen in that lot.” 

‘Well, I did not know that,” answered the little 
grieved voiee . 
fool. You know what the Bible says.” 

“T didn’t call yo 
one.’ 

“I don’t see much difference, and any way I don’t 
think it is right.” 

“ Well, don’t step to talk about right now. 
along, or we shal be late.” 


12 tool, I only said you acted ike 


Come 


“ Boys, be kind io your sisters,” called the voice o 
the mother as 2 !ast charge. 

i was about making up my mind that this was a 
very unkind and heartless family, and yet I could not 
fee] it so. They were carefully taught, and were | 
hind in decd, if not in word. It seemed as if they 
only forgot that ovhers had fee/ings; they would say | 
the harshest things, that perhaps were true, and yet 
they u ust cut and wound deeply. Perhaps they were 
hardened, and did not feel as badly as I should to be 
called names. 

The next day the little girls had some trouble with 
their jumping-ropo. They had used it to try to harness | 


the big dog and the puppies to drive before them, and | 


the puppies had slipped through and run away, while | 
the dog had pulled so hard that the rope was 
in hard knots, quite beyond the strength of their lit- 


tle fingers. Sam saw their trouble, and, almost | 


without being asked, set himself to untie the knots, | 


and finding that one handle was loose, he cried out, 

“ Mary, if you'll run up to my reom and bring that 
bottle of glue from my mantel, I'll mend the handle 
fer you.” 


He waited patiently quite a long time, till Mary 


found the glue, and having put the handle in order, 


then offered to swing one of them who was not using | 
the rope. And he seemed careful and thoughtful, and | 
would stop at once when she screamed that he swung | 


her too high. Yet it was not half an hour afterwards 
that I heard him call one of his sisters a donkey, and 
insist that she was one, for some little mistake she 
made. 

We were sitting at table. 

“ Mether, see what big pieces James is putting in 
his mouth.” 

“ Mother, I didn’t.” 

“ Oh, mother, he did. 
euit,”’ and J&imes’s mouth was stil! too full to allow 
& very long or coherent denial. 


“ Well, I don't care,” said he, as soon as he could | 


speak. “She needn’t be all the time finding fault.” 
The next day of my visit was Sunday. All was 
bright and cheerful, and all were busy. The early 
Sunday- school, which I attended with them—the two 
services of the church, with the simple luncheon be- 
tween, 80 that no one was sleepy in the afternoon— 
and then before evening the plain dinner chiefly 
eeoked the day before, and eaten with the double rel- 
ish of a good appotite, and ending with a.cup of tea. 
After this and a little time for recreation, my 
fhiend gathered the children for the favorite exercise 
ef the day, reading with mother, the evening song, a 
few questions, and, to crown all, “ mother’s stery.” 
We all read in the chapters selected, not each a 
verse, which always makes disj¢inted reading and 
spoils the sense, but each a paragraph; changing with 
ehanze of subject, as the mother indicated. All 
went smoothly, till Samuel, having finished his para- 
graph, hurfied past, so as to read a little more. 
“@h Sam, you've read more than your share ; you're 
veal meas.” 


| to conclude they had no feelings. 


“and besides, you need not cali me a | 


I saw him put in half a bis- | 


so they never Jet any fault or failing pass unnoticed. 
| They may have meant well, but the result was a con- 

stant scene of fault-finding and reproof, with no ap- 

parent regard for the feelings of others, until I begaa 
Doubtless the 
things they said were true, but there is no necessity 
always to tell disagreeable truths. 

‘You will believe it was like being transplanted into 
Paradise, when I went afterwards to the constant at- 
mosphere of love in your grandmothe1's family. The 


| first thing which struck mein my intercourse with 
| them, was their tender regard for each other’s feel- 


ings ; they were so careful not to say or to do what 
could wound or give pain. The children had their 


| faults, but I never heard one of them call another a 
' fool or a goose. 
was in private. One day I had observed that William 


And much of the reproof they had 


was very careless at table, but no notice was then 
taken. Aflerwards, in a quiet moment, I heard his 
mother say, ‘ William, I think you are growing care- 
less. You ate in a hurry to-day, and took large 
pieces. You took more than you wanted, and wasted 
some, and then forget to lay your knife and fork aside 
properly. Now remember, for you know what is 


| right.’ 


* At the next meal, when through forgetfulness he 
was taking the same course, a look from his mother 
quickened his memory. 

‘* 80 she called me one day, when she was sitting 
quietly with her work, and told me kindly of the state 
of my rcom and wardrobe, my want of order, what 
she required and what was really right, and how mis- 
chievous such bad habits were. 
dear, go and do what is needed.’ I had often been 
scolded for my carelessness, and gone in a pet and 

' crushed things away, but now I amended my ways. 
* Now, children, I am not going to preach you a ser- 
mon, and my story has been duller than usual. Let 
us sing again; I have two or three new songs you 
will like. But first let us take a text for the next week. 


You will find it ia Proverbs: ‘In her tongue is the ! 


law of kindness.” 


the feelings of others.” 


“Ob, mother, that’s for women. It says her” 


“Well, my son, if you really do not think it a good | 
| text, you may choose a better ; or if you think it only | 
| applies to your mother and sisters, we will try to o- | 
| serve it, and you shall tell us what better rule yor | 


can find for yourself.” 
“Oh,” answered the boys, ‘‘ we may as well try 
that as any other. It is easy enough.” 


| So the law of kindness was chosen for our rule t' 


' . . 
| next week. But how often were we reminded of it 
ard convinced that it was not “ easy enough.” 


They seemed to heve Jearned ¢ 
| new lesson, theugh it was not perfect ia a day or a 
|} week: 


than to strike their faces. unesy. 





WILLIE. 


My Wilfe is only seven years old. 


He is continually investigating things about him with 
a spirit of discovery which is baffled by no obstacles. 
Whether the undertaking be a eoast survey of the 


the dumb. waiter, or a miniature encampment, effect- 
ed by the sheets of my bed, his ingenuity always 


, equals the demands of the occasion. 


A little while ago he was very sick. 
were wearisome, both to him and to us, for besides 
the pain, which was sometimes severe, he had to 
bear the unaccustomed confinement. 
ene evening trying to quiet him. As he rolled and 
| tossed in the bed, where I was vainly endeavoring 
to induce him to lie still, he turned up his bright eyes 
| to mine, with a curious questioning in them. My 
heart throbbed to see the old look, for I was sure he 
was getting better. 

* Mamma!” 

“ Well, Willie, what is itt’? said I. 
| Willie feel eo bad *"’ 

“ Because Willie forgot and ate the green apple 
that mamma told him not to; it was naughty, aad so 
God had to punish him for it.” 

He settled his head back on his pillow, but a fresh 
pain seized him, and he exclaimed— 

* Oh, mamma, do you think I shall live till morn- 
ing?” 

“1 don't know ; I hope you will,” I replied, willing 

to leave a salutary impression. 
__ He sprang from his bed, and falling on his knees 
| beside it, prayed aloud, “ Oh Lord, please don’t let me 
| die to-night, and I never will eat another green apple 
| as long as I lve. Forgive me for Christ’s sake. 
| Amen.” 

“Don't you think God will keep me, mamma °”’ 

“T hope so.” 

“Oh yes; I know he will; because whenever I 
promise God anything, he always keeps his word, if I 
keep mine.” 

The dear little head sunk back upon the pillow. 
| The black eyes closed. Te was safe in God's hands. 

He had learned that God always keeps his word. It 

was to me a beautiful instance of a child's faith. 
| We often say the words—a child’s faith—they have 
become trite by repetition ; but the thing itself—the 
serene trust in God, the clinging dependence on his 
power and’ love—is as rare as it is lovely. We trust 
each other, we even trust ourselves, but how little do 
we trust God. Let us “ be converted and become as 
little children,” that we may be fit to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 


* What makes 








‘And now, my | 


| the story, while Freddie, with most commendadle 





| who sat across the 
‘Let us observe the law of kindness, and regard 


Lancy to her 


i too. with the child at her 


that others have feelings, and that we have | 
| no more right to strike the feelings of our friends | 


ife has not yet | 
lived so long that the world is an old story to him. | 


water-fank in the attic, the “ descensus averni” on l 





The days | 


I stood by him | 





THE INDE 


PENDBNT. 








O HOPEFUL MEN! 


Loox ferth anew, O Hopeful Men! 
Not ever shal! defeat be yours! 
The Future sha!l give Might again, 
And fling world-wide the massive doors ; 
Imprisoned by a gloomy Doubt, 
Yet Hope illumes the walis within, 
And not long hence the victor’s shout 
Bhali well declare who nobly win! 


heer up anew, O Hopeful Men! 

Truth bath the stubborn lie to meet, 
Which, though oft buried, springs again 
In serpent forms around your feet ; 
Cheer up! cheer up! the strongest foe 
Bubmissive to the Truth shall yield, 

And down to nether depths shal] go 
To leave unstained the glorious field. 


Strike on anew, O Hopeful Men! 
Ye whe in Barnest love the Right! 
Ye bave not lost your honor—then 
Strike on in Faith’s undoubting Might! 
The victors riot in excess, 
And riot shall give place to sleep, 
Then strike, and Heaven shall surely bless 
The valiant who their watch-vows keep. 


Gird on anew, O Hopeful Men! 
The armor is unsullied still! 
The blade is trusty now, as when 
We thought to work Progression’s will ; 
Not to the Baal bow the knee, 
Not for the Moloch curse the sod, 
Souls that have passed the fire are free 
To make their purer vows to God. 


Rise up anew, 0 Hopeful Men! 

Ye have not fallen, but they fied! 
Push to the dark and guilty den 

While strange Dishonor marks their tread ; 
The victors are not they whose cry 

Peale through the vault with thunder-tone, 
But ’tis the Truth that shall not die, 

And they who love the Truth alone. 


Take heart anew, O Hopeful Men! 
We have now learned the battle-ground ! 
Our standard is our own again, 
There to the last be ever found! 
The Future in its glory beams 
With the bright truths the Pro; het saw, 
When the New Earth shall bathe in streams 
Of bliss, through Heaven’s eternal law! 
Wma. OLanv Bovrye, 





NERVES. 
“ Pirase, sister, will you help me make my kite this 
afternoon ?” 
The question came from a little, rosy boy of six 





years, who stood by his sister’s side with kite-frame, | 
paper, and twine, while en the tabie, near by, was a | 
cup of paste, for the accomplishment of the desired 

object ; his lips were parted just as the eager words | 
had left them, his blue eyes full of anxious entreaty 

and earnest expectation, as though all his hopes of | 
happiness depended upon the generosity of the young | 
girl who sat reading by him. 

The slightest perceptible look of impatience fliited 
over her face as the question struck upon her ear, but | 
it was gone in a moment, and all was forgotten in | 
the interest which the story excited, even the little | 
pleader by her side. 

Again the question came 

* Will you, sister ?” 

This time the voice was quite unheard, the story | 
had increased in interest; the reader had eyes, and 
understanding, and heart for nothing else. 

Freddie kicked the carpet impatiently and ventured 
to place his little dimpled hand upon her white arm 

“Won't you help me now, sister, please ?” 

The tones were very winning and sweet, although 
Freddie was getting a little impatient ; but he brave- 
ly kept it out of sight, and, as he spoke, he pressed 
her arm very gently. 

“Don't, Freddie ! 
a mement ?” 

“But you promised, sister!” 
trembled a little. 

“Well, ('m going to help you; only be qniet and 
not make me so nervous; I shall be through in a mo 
ment.” And the sister found her way back to the 
book, the moment passed, and she was still lost in 


Can’t you let me read in peace 


This time the voice 


good-nature, seated himself on the floor at her feet, 
and began placing the paper upon the fraiae in vari- 
ous ways, to see how it would cut to the best advant- | 
age. 

They had been watched all this time by Uncle Joha, 
room, apparently interested only 
in his daily paper ; but a quizzical look rested apon his 


| honest face as though he would like to see how long | 


the boy’s patience and Anni 
tinue. 


*s selfishness would coa- 


Anuvie locked very pretty and amiable as she sat 
with the glow of health upon her countenance, 
ihe excilement of the story lending a new bril- 


eyes! <A very pretty picture it made, 


l feet vainly striving to fix | 
the toy to his : 


But | 


itisfaction. 


ncle John was not quite pleased, as we shall 


| sce. 
| How | 
| often did one begin ‘ Oh, you little’—and then stop. | 
| Or, “Tl tell you”"—and we never heard what they | 
| were going to tell. 


A half hour went by, and Freddie evidently thought 
he had waited long cnough, the more so as he sa 
how the shadows were lengthening, and reflected 

bat his bedtime was early, and he would hay 
7 


to try his kite if it were not made 


long 
ite-frame, and pleadingly at his sister, aud very 


chance soon. Iie 
i 


pondercd the weighty subject looker 


his k 


sadly at 


anxiously through the window upon the lawn, where 
the shadows grew longer every moment. 

It wae of no use to try, he could be still no longer. 

“ Sister, the afternoon is most all gone ; won't you 
please help me now ? say, sister?” 

“Oh, Freddie, how nervous you do make me.” 

The beck was flung impatiently aside, and a dis- 
treesingly injured look settled upon Annie's usually | 
bright face, as she stooped for the paper and scissors. | 

* What is nervous, sister?” 

*‘ Now, Freddie, if I'm to make the kite you must 
not distnib me with questions, for they always make 
me nervous, and | shall very likely spoil it.” 

Frecdie drew his mouth up into a silent whistle, 
and remained quiet. 

“Preddie,” said Uncle John, “while Annie is | 
making the kite, I will tell you what nervous is if you 
come here.” 

“Ob, Uncle John, I forgot you were there,”’ and | 
with a brighter face Freddie sought his side; while 
Annie blushed just a very little—she did not dream | 
that Uncle John could be severe. 

“ What does it mean, uncle?” 

“ Sometimes it means a strong, vigorous character. 
A courageous man is called a man of nerve. That | 
is one meaning ; and then, again, a person who has | 
been ill for years, or who has had some great calam- | 
ity befall him, finds himself afflicted with weakness 
and agitation of the nerves, easily startled, and often | 
depressed and sad. This is disease, and we must be 
very gentle and patient with such a one.” 

“ But Anpie is not so, uncle.” 

“ No, my boy, there is another feeling that people | 
sometimes erroneously call nervousness. Sach peo- | 
ple are perfectly well, like Annie; oftentimes with | 
just such rosy cheeks and healthy, happy faces as 
she bas when she is not nervous. But the ways of |! 
life do not run just to their satisfaction, which gives 
them an inward fretfulness ; every day some trifling 
thing occurs to jar the chords of the spirit, getting it 
sadly out of tune, and causing al! those harsh sounds 
that mar the bappiness of those about them to such a 
degree, that their friends sometimes think it would 
be well for them to have some weighty affliction as a 
counterbalance to these petty trials. 


thing to encounter in any one, young or old, and I trust 
you will never let it conquer you. Its true name is 
selfishness.” 

“Oh, Uncle John !” and Freddie’s blue eyes were 
clouded as he looked over to Annie. 

The kite was finished, but the tears were starting 
from Aunie’s eyes, for Uncle John was very much 
beloved, and his censure hard to bear. 

“ Well, children, now we fully understand what 
nervous means, and I think we shall all be rid of it in 
future. So we'll go to the lawn and fly the kite. Ran 
along, Freddie, and find a good place. Come, Annie, 
you may walk with me.” 

I think Annie has never forgotten Uncle John’s 
lesson. If she hac indulged in fretfalaess and selfish- 
ness since, she has at least given it the t name. 


| ings and excite interest. 
| aud members of charches should thus pour forth their 


| them insane. 


| less God is pleased to wake us to 


| brought to light. 


; Ing-string by which the hand of ace Gra 


| —Plaio. 


| portant ex 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGE LIfs. 

Tux manner in whieh a Collegian speods his four 
years at Cotlege, generally gives a permanent stamp 
to bis character, and a direction to all his subseqasat 
hfe. If be does himsel! justice, if he cherishes mgn 
sad praiseworthy aims, guards against inmpibing false 
prene’plee, or forming wrong habits; if he wiras to 
the best accuuat be ean his literary opportanities and 
advantages ; if he determises to acquire, to the higa- 
est degree possibile, mental! discipline, literary wealth, 
secial and mora! excellence, his College course will 
co him great, unspeakable good; will prepare hin 
fer the honorab'e discharge of duties in high, respone- 
ible stations; will secure bim the respecr aud cont 
dence of the community, and with the smiles ofa favor- 
ing Providence, if not great wealth, at least a 
competence. Thus to him, personally, life will be a 
pe: session invaluable, and he be greatly usefal to his 
race. But if he fails thas to improve his College 
eourse ; if he misimproves time ; abuses his great 
privileges ; is wanting in literary enthusiasm and 
enterprise ; embraces erroneous, pernicious princi- 
ples; acquires bad habits ; forms injurious assecia- 
tions; disregards the necessary, wholesome rales 
and regulations of College ; aiming at littke more than 
merely to rub along to the end of bis acadeenic course, 
so that he may “ graduate,” better, a thousand-foid, 
that he bad never seen a College. The time and 
funds expended on his nominal education are worse 
than lost. He enters, perhaps, upon some one of the 
litera! professions ; but what can he do in ft! Lack- 
irg eonfidence in himself, conscious of his destitution 
of qualifications for performing the daties of his pro- 
festion ; wanting tact, resolution, enterprise, success, 
he is ajl bat a blank in community. Tne pablic dis- 
tru: ting bis professional ability, employment he finds 
scarcely any ; he is let alone, and terrible, indeed, is 
bis loneliness. Worthless now, every way, are his 
College honors. Neither to business nor to bread do 
they help him ; self-respect lost, he reproaches him- 
selt for abusing bis former literary privileges ; 
becomes discouraged ; in shame aod mortification, 
seks seclusion from his qaoadam literary associates. 
The tiller of the soil, the meehanic, the tradesman, 
the day-laborer even, he envies, (for these are re- 
specited,) successfal in their several pursuits. He feels 
they are his superiors, and would deem it an honor, 
a blessing, to be in their condition. But this he can- 
not well be, for his pretended literary life has disqual- 
ified him for any of these departments of labor. * He 
cannet cig—to beg he is ashamed.” Poverty- 
stricken, perhaps, he is ambitious still to appear in 
easy Circumstances, and tc associate with the refined, 
the educated, the fashionable. To maintain appear- 
ances, he contracts debts he can never pay; wears 
out &@ miserable, useless life, and at last dies—having 
done himself or the world tittle orno good. Scarcely 
sooner do the clods of the valley cover his remains, 
than his name ceases to be spoken. Say not, my 
sop, this is an extravagant, high-wrought picture. 
Many verifications bas it had, and will it hereafter 


| have, as you will find should you live the usual period 


allotted to men on earth.—Cong. Journal. 





ENTHUSIASM. 


To promote the success of their favorite candidates, 
secular editors engage in the most exhausting labors, 
and by denying themselves ordinary rest and repose, 


| endanger their physica) bealth, while their zealous 


coacjutors among the people sacrifice time, business, 
comfert, money, and health, to insure the success of 
their canvass. The various clubs, at great personal 
sacrifices, travel from place to place tu attend meet- 
Now suppose the ministers 


mony, travel] in bands over the country, gather meet- 
ings at unseasouable hours, iadalge in leng and in- 
flamed speeches, deny their nature a necessary re- 
pose, under the plea that they were anxious to awaken 
their cayeless fellow-men to a concern for their en- 
dangered souls, the whole would be branded as enthu- 
siasin and fanaticisw. The world would pronouace 
How is this? May men lawfully work 
them:elves into enthusiasm to secure the election of 
a Governor or President, while required to repress all 


| earnest feeling in ihe infinitely more momentous mat- | 
| t rs of eternity ? 


Should we hereafter hear our sec- 
ular papers denounce revival movements, we shall be 
disposed to remind them of the elections of 1360.— 
Presb. 





THE HEART’S DOOR, 

Tur heart is by nature a closed chan We may 
stand by its Windows and look in, but its secrets we 
cannot explore. Nowhere are we greater strangers 
than here. We may consider ourselves but at home 


ber. 


| in it, but after ail it baffles our inguiries, and treats 
We may have our own theories | 


us 4&8 sOjouTners. 
ahout it—we may compliment ourselves abcut its 
exc: llence—but these theories are ailshadows. Un 
ne truth, we live 
ané die ceceiving and deceived. But let him touch 
our eyes, and then the shadows fali. Door after door 
is cpened , vault after vault uncovered. 
this is done 
crash, 


Some tines 

Not with a 
closed. 
enongh to cover ua Wilh shame. 
ae Gisclosed. 


sottiy and gradually. 
but quietly are the portals uno- 


Foul oroods of lust 
Smful and passionate impulses are 
What we once looked upon as a 
garden of beauty now appears a desert, void and 
poliuted. Instead of a sanctuary, we find but a dea 
of thieves. |] love, but hatred toward Gol; not 
mercy, but jealousy toward our 
ge me : ¥ ity but sordid se'fishnese 
that conld please God ; 
his eternal reprobation. 


fellow-men;: not 
Nothing we find 
nething that does not deserve 
into our heart’s reai condition is 
whica we would often fain regret. The dream 
ve is far sweeter than is thi itter and 

ating truth. Bat that dream ji 

which Satan drags us to ruin; this t 


Yet this insight 


" 
the charm Dy 
is the lead 
5 us to life. 
ost keeps guard at the 


© 


For this purpose the Holy G 


door of the heart. He opens aa entrance to min) 
truths, invitations, and holy warnings 
rebounded from the closed 
Now the thunder. word eternity receives free eatrauce. 
Now, also, are heard the tiuinpet-calls to judgment, 
and the cry, * Arise, thon that sleepest.” 3 
enter that so loug t phted chamber, calling u 

tre soui to baste fo ' to t I 
row way. Formerly t vices struck tte 
autside of the heart’s duor, but entered not thereiu. 
Now the §S 


. Which hereto 
and barred gate, 


fore mec 


os 


‘ the nar 


hese same v 


piit bas opened the heart, and th 
resounds and echoes through all its walls. 


Sinner! if you hear these voices, be sure that the 


| Spirit is opening that long closed door of your heart ! 


It is in your power to exclude the beavenly visitor, 
but if you shut on him the gate of your heart now, 


| remember that he will shut on you the gate of heaven 
| hereafter —Krummacher: 


* 


SLAVERY AND THE SUPREME COURT. 





Mr. Jaurs A. Hamiror of New York, a son of the | 


| great 


Alexander Hamiiton, recently published in T'h: 
York Tunes a very able and conclusive argu- 
ment against the assumption by the United States 
Supreme Court that the Constitution recognizes 
slaves as property, end that therefore silave- 
owners have a right to take them wherever they 


ite 
4 t 


| please, and are entitled to Congressional protection 


wherever they go. Mr. Hamilton prefaces his argu- 


| ment with the foilowing pregnant quotations : 


“Every man has a property in his own person; this no- 
body has a right to but himself.”"—Locke. 
‘“ Natural liberty is the gift of the beneficent Creator of 
the whole human race.”’— Hamilton. 
“Slavery is a systern of outrage and robbery.”— 
f the most complete Injustice.” 


| Socrates. 


“Slavery is a system o 


“Noman by nature is the property of another.”—Dr. 
J OnnsSON. 

“Slavery in allits forms, in all ite degrees, is a viola 
tion of divine law, and a degradation of human natare,’’— 
Prisset. 

“Not only does the Christian religion, but mature her- 
self, cry out against the state of slavery.”""—Pope Leo X. 

“The wise and good men throughout all time, and the 
Christian Church throughout all the world, with an uaim- 
eption during a brief period in our own coun 
try, has denounced ‘slavery’ as ‘an atrocious abasement 
of human nature.’ ’’—Franklin. 





Agricultural 
oy" WA. 
Ripening Pears. 

Most tree fruits should hang on their branches until fully 
ripe, to be perfect in flavor and excellence. Stone fruits 
perticularly 60. Early apples,as a rule, are better to re 
main on the trees until quiteripe. But pears should never 
ripen on the tree, to be in their highest flavor. Toey 
should be house-ripened, and in this fashion: As soon as 
the “windfalls” indicate approaching or premature ripe- 


\ p Uh | ness, Or well-exposed specimens on the branches show 
“Such nervousness, Freddie, is a very disagreeable | signs of color, a mature growth, and a fair inkling of the 


| characteristic flavor, pick the whole crop. 


Pick by hand 
and carefully lay them in a basket, aa picked. Let this be 


| done on a dry day, when the dew is off, so that the pears | 


go into the basket in } erfectly dry and sound condition. 
Then take them into the house, or fruit-room, if you have 


the latter, and Jay them by hand again carefully into clean, | 


dry boxes or drawers, excluded from any passing currents: 
of air, and make the room, boxes, or drawers perfectly 
dark ; keeping, also, the temperature as low as possible, if 


immediate, and cool for later maturity. Dark packazes 
give the fruit higher color, and better flavor than those 
exposed to the light. We have tried both for years, an‘ 
know the fact. In such way of treatment, pears can be 
kept in sesson for weeks, while, if permitted to ripen on 
the treee, and fall ae they mature, they last not haif the 
time, and are of inferior flavor. A trial is only necessary 
to prove the facts.— World. 





| riching the seil. 


The bolts of | 
| prejucice, of selfishness, of avarice, are loosened 


Put gradual as may be the discovery, it is | 


| ware have given it their unquailfied approval. 


| plated and silver ware. 


} hands. and renders them soft and white. 
| removing Ink, Pitch, Varnish, Acid, and other Stains, from the 


‘Read! 


| be sent by return o 





Vy ;EST TROY BELL-FOUNDBDRY. 


| Mountings, Warraaice, etc., send for a circular. 


AND 


you wish the fruit to be kept long. Temperature, high or | 
jow, wiil much control the time of ripening—warm for | 


| AND 





Ne eee ee 


_(Ocr. 18, 1860. 





J. B.Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


When Olive Tar ts Inhaled, ite healing Bu! 
semac Odors are brought in cvntact with the lining 
mewbrancs of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes and all the Air-Cells of the 

g dang. . 
relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing 
any irritation or iaflamuation. 

When Glive Tar is taken upon sugar it 
PR, opequaled Soottmg and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and al) Throat Diseases. 


When Olive Tar is Applied, its Magnetic or 
Copeeptratec Curative Powers render it a most speedy 
and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 


88 Cents a Bottle, at 442 Broadway, N. Y., and all 
Dragg sts. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
Iron and Sulphur Powders 


Are a solable preparation of Inon and Sutpsor, identi- 

cal with that existing im the bleod ef a heal- 

thy person. Uniting with the digested « 

Taos laopase Reouapay tae feeseems dpasten 
'y lmpart hue to rv 8 

—~ Javigerare the Liver. 7 
y Stren Digestion. 

7 — Secretions of the Body. 

And area Specific for al] Female Weaknesses. 

Parcs, Ons Dowar a Packacz, 
At 442 Broadway, New York, and by all Druggists. 


A PAMPHLET conTalmine TSSTIMONIALS FROM TRE 
following and many other wellknown prominent per- 
sons, will be sent to any address, free by mail : 

Gro. Law, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York. 

Smzon Daargr, Esq., Banker, New York. 

Tuvugiow Weep, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Grn. Durr Garewx, Washington, D. C. 

Cor. Samuzi Coit, Hartford, Ot. 

Cot. Cuas. May, U. 8. A. 

Rav. Jossua Luavirr, Ed. Independent, New York. 

Rey. Epwanrp Brrest, Ed. Examiner, New Youk. 

Rev. DB. W. Cronk, Agt. Am. Bible Union, N. Y. 

Rev. 0. F. A, Sprwyine, Batternuts, N. Y. 

Rev. Ds. Laonarp, Exeter, N. H. 


SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 618-62) 


RANGES AND STOVES. 


Bm THE “ UNIVERSAL,” A COMPLETE RANGE for wood 
and coal, warranted to give satisfaction. 

KITCHEN, PARLOR, and OFFICE STOVES of the most ap- 
proved patterns. 


R. W. Benedict, 


No. 228 Water strect, corner of Beckman. 


~ @UANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and fer sale at 


# PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 














THE 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retal | 


by 
JOON B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South etreet, cor, of Wall st., 
New York. 
It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Parmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 


cultural Chemists, and found to contain (ae will be seem by our | 


| Cabinet and Upholstery Warehouse, 


circular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME 
PHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
to produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially en- 
It can be freely used without danger ef buraing 
the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of mois- 
ture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and as 
experience bas proved, 


FREE OF INSECTS. 


AND PHOS- 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended | 


to,) or pamphiets containing full particulars of araiysis and 
tests of Farmers, apply as above 616-667 


F R. ROBINSON'S INDEXICAL 
. 


SILVER SOAP. 





A beautiful preparation expressly for cleaning and polishing | 


Silver Plated and Britaania Wares, Mirrors, Marble, Tim, ete 
It is much more convenient and effective than any powder, and 
may be used with perfect safety, as it contains mothing that can 


possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry, or even the most deti- 
cate skin—thengh not desigued for toilet use. 


ficial Teeth Pilate, etc. 

Many of our largest importers and manufacturers of silver- 
Read the fel- 
lowing : 

Boston, May 3, 1869, 
Meeers. Sarronn & Brenirr— 

GENTLEMEN: After repeated trials of your Silver Soap, we casa 
recommend it as the best article we have ever seen fer cleaning 
It must soon be used by every family 

SHREVE, BROWN & O@., 
(Late Jones, Bali & @e.) 


Yours respectfully, 


PUMICK STONE SOAP. 


This Soap, unrivaled for its erasive properties, seours the 
It acts like magic in 


hands, without the uee of oil or other peurralizing agents. Itie 
equal to the beet French poncme in quality, and is sold fer jogs 
than half the price 
Manufactured only by the Boston InprxrcaL Soar Co. 
GE@ W. SAFFORD & CO., Agents, Bosten 
Sold by Dealers generally in New York and elsewhere 


616-62 
Read!! 
SOMETHING WORTH 


Read!!! 
KNOWING. 

M RS. BLAKE’/S HAIR TONIC.—A 

4 cheap, agreesole, and effectual preparatio: for arresting 

the loosening or failing out of the hair by invigorating and 

strengthening the rects. Itis easily made and applied, and a 

thorough trial will convince any one of {ts superiority to the nt 

merous expens epara'tions before the public recly 

sii to any one inclosing 

address plainly written, w 





: , 7 
ith the full 


stamps, ¥ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Treadwellis & Perry, Agonts. 


Office and Sample-Rooms No. 476 Broadway, 
SEeARE + wn Bs 


This celebrated Stove, both with and without 


The Sand Oven, 


has stood the test of time with the public. Thousands of thea 
have been sold, and te2# of thousands more will be suid. For 
wright and durability it is unequaled, 
ence nothing can surpass it. 


IT HAS BECOME A @OUSEHNOLD WORD. 


This Stove, with those well known coal and gas burning Par- | 
i lors, 


THE STAR OF THE NORTH; and 
TBE LITTLEFIELD PERPETUAL BURNES, 


can be found on sale ia most of the principal places in the 
country. 619-525 
JOR BILIOUS ATTACKS, as 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKER DR. SANPORD'S 





Liver Invigorator.) 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
SANFORD'’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Sold by all Druggiste, and at the Principal Office, No. 208 
BROADWAY. 610-667 


~ Bloomington Nursery, l}linois. 


120 acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery, stock cheap for 
cash. APppLe, | to 4 years, 1,000, $25 to 805. Srocxs,1 year, 
selected, 10,000, $50. Goossuzrzey, Houghton, strong, 100, @4., 
RasPRExRY, many sorts, “0, $2 to $5. Sreawarery, Wilson's, 


DR. 





| Fy. Bearlet, C. Cone, lowa, or Washington, and others, pure, 100, 
| @1; 1.000, $5, 


Trius, 40, of 26 named sorts, D’bie and 5S'le, 

#4. Roor Grarrs, 1,000, $50; ete., etc., as per Liste. 

orders in fall packed free. F. K. PHOERNIX. 
617-620 





(Established in’ 1826.) 


The Subscribers manufscture and have coa- 
stantly for aale at their old-established Found- 


ery, their superior Bells for Churekes, Aca- | 


demies, Facteries, Bteam-boats, Locometives, 
Piantations, etc.; mounted im the meet a 
proved and substantial manner, with the 
new Patented Yoke end other tmproved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Address 

A. MENEELY’S. SONS, West Trey, N. Y. 


68 


|AND 


576-427 


68) 





Tunes Gattons Hanpsour 


I Five Minutes 

7 0 by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. BAB- 
|BITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 

boiling water and adding two gallons warm’ 


Water. 
6 ] BT No Grease is required. “G8 
| Put op in packages to enit orders. 
Address 
B. T. BARBITT, 
No. 70 WASHINGYLON STRERT, N.Y. 


oa 


68 
\|AND 


70 710 


| part to give entire satisfaction. 


It is far superior | 
| to any other soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statuary, Arti- 


SIMPLE, | 


For economy and conveni- | 


Cach | 


“Truth Stranger th:n Fietion !”’ 
It is @ fiction to believe that the adulterated, noxious drugs, 
sold in the mari et as Saleratus. are beneficial or even harmless 
to the copsumer. It is much stranger, but uo fictian, t believe 
that James Pyie’s Dietetic Saleratus is pure and wholesome, 
and the best ever made! Depot, 345 Washington street, New 
York. o20 


Something New. 


D. B. DE LAND & CO.’8 CHEMICAL SALERATUS 


is the very best article of Saleratus now in use, It cannot be 
excelied for purity and excellepce. This Saleratus is refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at the 
“Farrport CnemicaL Works,” Fairport, Monroe oo.,N.Y¥. By 
this process all impurities are removed. This Saleratus is 
healthful. Itwill produce more and better bread than any other 
Baleratus. It will all dissolve, and, owing to ite purity and 
superior raising properties, is b ing very popular. This 
Saleratus is a great deal better than Soda. Its freedom from 
impurities, and consequently its perfect bealthfulness, should 
secure its admission into the kitchen of every intelligent house- 
wife. Sold by the grocers and dealers everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and for sale at wholesale at the “Fairport Ohemical 
— by D. B. DE LAND & CO., Fairport, Monroe oo., N. Y. 











THE MAGIC 


Coffee-Pot, Tea-Pot and Urn. 





A.—Thumb-pieee connecting with valve B. 


B.—Valve, connecting the spout cither with the Tea or Coffee, 
or with the Hot Water; regulated by thumb-piece A. 


No family should be without these most useful articles! 
utility in restaurants is beyond question!! Ino hotels they wii 
be found invaluable!!! They need bat to be seen to be appre- 
cleted, and an article possessing so mach merit mast soom come 
into genera! use. All the advantages secured in former impreve- 
ments are combined in the construction of the 

MAGIC TEA AND COFFRE-POTS, 
while they possess other advantages that cannot be claimed for 
any of the patents hitherto brought before the public. 

They are so arranged that the contents of the inmer vessel 
retains ita heat as long as it is needed, ite flavor is not injured 


Their 





| by “‘steeping” or “ drawing,” and the aroma of Tea or Ceffee is 
| preserved. 


This valuable improvement adds but little to their expense. 
They are all made under our own supervision and in the meat 
perfect manner. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. 


8. F, BNIFFEN & ©O., Sole Manufacturers, 
No, 18 Beekman street, New York. 
| Sold in Boston by F. A. WALKER & CO., No. 83 Cornhill, 
; and by BALLARD & STEARNS, Bromfield street. 619-623 


. ia . 

Ladies! Ladies! ! 
} All concede that the IHandsomest and Cheapest Fars ever seem 
| are now unpacking at 

THE HUNTER’S DEPOT. 
Low rent enables their agent to offer their Furs lewer thaa 
| other houses, coming dircet from firet hands. None but the 

Richest Fara for sale at the Great Western aud Northerar Fur 
| Company's Depot, No. 9 Bowery, Sales-Rooms up-staira, 
€1%f DOR«KB, Mamage, 


J. G REITHER’S 








FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY 8T., 
BROOKLYN. 


(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for TY. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, haring many 
| factured for over Sixteen Years, may be found one of the fiacst 
i collections of Rick Cabinet and Uphols‘crea Goods, of the newest 

and most desirable patterns of any house im this eity er New 
York. 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, aad Nettingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtaine, Cernics, 
Shades, etc., etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks te my friends fer 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a comtianance of 
the same, assuring them that evory effort will be made on 

J. G, REITHER, 
O19 








N. ¥Y.SEWING-MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
No. 486 BROADWAY, Oor. Broome street, 
Every variety of first-class Fawily aod Manufacturing 
SEWING-MACHINES TO RENT AYO FOR SALE. 
WHEELER & WILSON GROVER & BAKER, 
SINGER, HOWE, ETC.. ETC 
BZ” Machines bought, exchanged, and repaired. 
’, W. WICKES, Jr., No. 436 Broadway, New Youk 
014 623 


Barnum’s Amoricah Museum. 


HIS WORLD-RENOWNED MOUSBUM HAS 
} been thoroughly renovated and materially improved fm all 
| its parte since ‘ 
MR. BARNUM RESUMED ITS MANAGEMEN'S, 
and it is now one of THE BEST AND MOf? INTBRESTING PLACES OF 
| AMUSEMENT IN Naw Yorx Crry, if notin the world, Byery nov 
| elty end curiosity, whether living or preserved, that is deemed 
worthy of public notice, and that is procurable, is obtained ; 
and every effort possible is made by the management te make 
ita 
PERFECTLY SAFE AS WELL AS PLEASANT RESORT 
dies, Families, and Children, at ali times, 
! riosities at the present time is we'l worthy the 
tion of the public. It includes the Livina Si1amusa Terns, 
a and Ewe, with two of their children, who are on exhib> 
tion Day and Evening ; Remarkable ALvivo Campnam, Livina 
Wuart [s Ir? or Man-Monkey ; Gaand aqcaata filled with living 
Sea ard River Fish, sutifal Ange: Fish, Liviag @roco- 
dijes, Living Alligators, Living Sharks, ¢ ; besides near 4 
Million Curiosities from every part of the glove. ade 
Admission te the entire Museum and si) its Ouriosities and 
Amusements, only 25 cents. Children under 10 years of age, 
15 cents. ‘ 019-620 
Thomas Douglass, 
AGINT FOR TUE SALE OF 
P . . ’ 
Douglass Manufacturing Co.'s 
CHISELS, BRAWING-ENIVES, ETC., 
| WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BRITS, FOLLOW AUGERS, 
EAGLE SQUARE CO,.’8 SQUARES, ETC., ET¢. 
a72-623 Waxznovas, No. 66 Beacaan sruase, M. ¥ 





ae the | 








Rock without Rockers, 
Made in any stvle defired 
They form an ‘attractive addition 
to the best furnished Parlors. 
‘Terry & WELLS, 
No. 652 Broadway, N.Y. 


617tf 





Guernsey's Balm. 


Get it, and keep it constantly in your house. It 
| immediately removes and prevents inflammation from 
the worst burn, scald, bruise, sprain, cut, etc. It 
gives imggediate and permanent relief in the sevorest 
case of Neuralgia. It is the best external application 
| known for Rheumatism, Aguo in the Breast, Ague 
| in the Face, Salt Rheum, etc. It will, as certainly 
| as it is applied in time, prevent or remove all irrita- 
| tion from mosquito bites, bee stings, poisonous plants, 
i etc. It is invaluable for this purpose to persone 

going to the country. 

It will, when a few drops upon sugar are swallow- 
ed, wmstantly remove hoarseness, and for sor 
throat it is the best remedy known. It also cures 

| the worst case of Croup, and instantly relieves thip 
distressing and often fatal complaint. Get it of your 
druggist or storekeeper ; if they haven’t got it, re- 
quest them to procure it for you. 
IRVIN STONE, Sole Proprietor, 
Office, No. 1 Spruce st., New York. 
608tf ae oe ete 
LUXURY, NECESSITY, AND COMFORT.— 
| FAA The STRELA MATCHES are Smoke ess and Oloriess, 
without Sulphur, Waterproct beautifalls 
Boxes ; will etand the hottest or dampes 


| tity in each box ; as cheap a4 common ‘uci lad 
| for the 


slored in Ornamental 
limate , double quar 
made expressly 


PARLOR, SICK-ROOM, AN) SITTING-ROOM. y 
Consumptives, asthmatics, and iavaiics will God special! com 
| fort in them. No one having used them once W ill ever us any 
others. Put up in packages of 50 boxes at #1, of 109 at $2, — 
in dogena at 26 ecnts at retail. Parties remitting by mail = y 
| have them sent to any part of the country by express. Ali — 
discount to the trade by the case of tea or speney L < 
> tay STRELA MATCH Co., No, 66 Cortlandt st oeas 
Pca ini LA Sal en 
ESILITY AND (RRITABILITY—MENTAR 
and Physical; its CURE, «he eniy way ;) snd ob in 
“ Brvigonatmé (?) Cordials,” Pills er Lotions, Cusa -_ > 
strumevts,” Rings, etc. Br a yoaum sus7ERe8- Ont an 
Box 176. 


LL KINDS OF STOCKS, 





BONDS, BTC. 


Interest allowed om 


time, at Brokers’ Board or Private Sale Avagoal Circular 


Deposits, and advances made on Hecuritics 


CO ee eee eNOMAR DENNY & CO., 39 Wall street 


j 
} 2250N, for cash or om 
BOUGHT snd BOLD on COMMISSION, fo! 


Oct. 18, 


[ep 
NEW 
LITTLE, B 


WO. 110 WASHI 








PUBLIS 


A HISTORY 


Constitotion of 


With a full Account of th 
it; ef the Debates and 
fermed it ; of the Jutt 
structed it; with Pa 
of the Action of 
Peor 
By NATHANIEL C. TO 


12mo 


This Book gives a c car an: 
Convention which avuo)ted o 
@ Conefitution promred by 
Hapillton, and othe:s 

It ri lates what the founder 
in regard to it, and gives ar 
events and measures which k 
believe it will prove to ve a 
and indispensabie to all who 
Institutions, They ask partk 
monials te its value 

From Hoo 


“IT have examined your ‘A 
tution,’ and find it wel: adapt 
preface. It must prove a ¥ 
stateemen, and the legal prot 
desire a correct understandi: 
lic in which we live.’ 


From Tuxornmve Parsons 
Harvar 
“Thies emall volume embod 
of intelligent iodvustry, and & 
ing and valuabie i: formatier 
who desires to understand t 
the operation of our national 
From Hon W. P. Fesssn 
“A compilation such as th 
and I have no doubt that, a 
great value The plan wag 
has been faithfu ly carried or 
clause of the Conetitution 
adoption, and appending the 
one head, you wil! present at 
formation which c nly 
expense of time and labor ” 


From Hon. D. 8. Dicxrweon, fe 
“T have examined 
publish, and, so far ne 
contents, and specimen sheet 
ceeding favor. With your pie 
fail to be replete with interest 
one, await ite publication with 


ow MEAD Y 
ONLY FULL AND 


Bengel’s Gnon 
Test 

NEWLY TRANSLATED 
L 


By CHARLTON T, LEWIS A 
A M., Professors 


I can 





With additions and rectior 
t 


Vol. L. ofthe above work is 
on fine white paper and bow 
price, $2 5, for which v1 
to any address 

A liberal diecount erg 
Address 


wilt 


PERRKINPUNE 
No. 56 Nerth 


BH 


F. J. H 


BREEK WAN 
Offers for Sale the T! 


OLIV E-]} 


By T. J. COOK. T B 


BAt 


“Thank heaven for w 
round,” writes ap ent 
Sprivg is preity x 
autamn io her gorgecu 
only te winter 
come to my fur-clad b 
ratiling nighta, t 
meeting, t! ware 
comforts, it» 1 
the souls of men Wr 
Brawcua. fuil of 
vigorating @ 
like the striuge 
strains N 
when the wi 
in eart 
Brancl 


—<—$_$__ 


—~s 


I shall ; 
extremes 


WOOD. ent 


Millennia! 


*THE WIL! 


Can we know 
highest cence 

This book 
trations and 
tian men, and t 
Higher Christian Lif 


HENRY 
619-620 


yest 
e 


American T 


INSTITUTED AT 


THE MORN 
History of the Children’s Miss! 
quesas and Micronesia Missions 
paid, 75 sents © 200,000 sto 
will welcome this book 


THE 


A Memorial of Mra. 8 Hi. Ev 


MISSIONA 


Price 75 conta— by mail prepaid 


THE AMERICAN TRAC 


FOR 
50 cents 4 
$50 per 


TRACT DEP 


No. 13 Bible How 


New ¥ 
_ 61008 1. W 


R¥SRYTFERIASS CAN 
VIEWS The bert book * 
Several circulation  enunic Pre 
of treth from the « s ob} 
“Fminians, is the v 
entitled 
DIFFICULTI¥= OF An 
ef which the fourth edition t 
Written im & canoid prit. aoe 
Rt — Contre Chrix. Herald 
rice 75 cents. Sent b 
price. ie Sent by mai 
Published by 
f WILLIAM «, & | 
——. No. 606 « 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
NO, 110 WASHINGTON S§T., BOSTON, 


PUBLISH THIB DAY, 


A HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 
OF THE 


Constitution of the United States, 


With a full Account of the Confederations which preceded 
it; ef the Debates and Acts of the Convention which 
fermed it ; of the Juticial Decisions which have con- 
structed it ; with Papers and Taoles illustrative 
of the Action of the Government and the 
People under it. 


By NATHANIEL C. TOWLE, of the Washington Bar. 
12mo...... ePrice $1 25. 








This Book gives a c ear and fall account of the Debates in the 
Conventica which adopted our Constitution, and of the pians for 
a Constitution propesed by Madison, Randolph, Pinckney, 
Hanilton, asd others 

It rates what the founders of our Government said and wrote 
in regard te it, and xives an impartial history of the various 
evente and measures which led toitsformation. The Pablishers 
believe it will prove to ve a most useful and interesting book, 
and indispensable to all who wish to understand our p>litical 
institutions, They ask particular attention to the following tes- 
timonials te Its value: 

From Hon Hannrat Hamu. 

“ T have examined your ‘ History and Avalysis of the Consti- 
tution,’ and find it wel adapted to the purpose suggested in the 
preface. It must prove a valuable work for thé scholar, the 
stateeman, and the legal profession, and will be useful to all #ho 
desire a correct understanding of the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic in which we live.” 

From Tuxzornmos Parsons, LL.D., Dane Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. 


“This small yolume embodies the results of wide research and 
of intelligent iodustry, and contains a vast amount of inc-rest- 
ing and valuable irformatien. It is indispensable to every one 
who desires to understand the formation, the construction, and 
the operation of our national Constitution.” 


From Hon W. P, Fsess»spex, U. 8. Senator from Maine. 

‘A compilation such as this appears to be, is much needed, 
and I have no doubt that, as a text-book, the work will be of 
great value The plan is a good one, and, so far as I can juige, 
has been faithfully carried out. Ry traciog the history of each 
clause of the Constitution, together with the reasons for its 
adoption, and appending the jucicial construction, if any, under 
one head, you will present at one view a mass of imoortant in- 
formation which covid only be otherwise acquired at a great 
expense of time and Jabor 
From Hon. D. 8. Dickinson, formerly U.S, Senator and Governor 

of New York, 

*‘T have examined the general plan of the work you propose te 
publish, and, so far as I can judge from the preface, tabe of 
contents, and specimen sheets before me, I regard it with ex- 
ceeding favor. Wich your pian fally e d, it cannot 
fail to be replete with interest and instruction, and I shall, for 
one, await its publication with anxiety.” 620 


ow MBEADY! 
ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION !! 


Bengel’s Gnomon of the New 
Testament. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL 
LATIN. 


By CHARLTON T, LEWIS A.M., and MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
A.M., Professors in Troy University. 








With additions and corrections from the best modern commen- 
taries. 


Vol. I, ofthe above work is now ready for delivery. Printed 
on fine white paper and bound substantially in cloth. Retail 
price, $2 50, for which 1¢ #ili be sent by mail or express, prepaid, 
to any address 

A liberal discount to clergymen and wholesale purchasers. 


Address 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
No, 56 Nerth Fourth street, Philadelphia ; or, 
SHELDON & COw 
617-628 New York. 
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F. J. Huntington, 


BBEEKMAN STREET, N, Y., 
Offers for Sale the Th rd Edition of the 


OLIV E-BRANCH, 


By T. J. COOK, T E. PERKINS, and CARLO 
BASSLNI. 


“Thank heaven for winter; would that it lasted all the year 
round,” writes an enthusiastic jover of Tag O.1vm Baayca 
Spring is preity good iw i's wey, summer is not much «miss, 
autamn ip her gorgeous touuty and beautiful decay i second 
only t@ winter—vear, cold he nded. warm-hearted wiater, wel- 
come to my fur-clad bi sem Thine the long snow-stleat er hail- 
ratling nighta,the oights for tne singiog-sehools, the choir- 
meeting, the warm. se cial, firesice gatheriag, with its he ne 
nforts, ite music an seog to elalden the hearts aad refee-h 
e souls of men What « book for auch eveaings is (ne OLtvE- 
ranci, full of life aca venaty, fall of sharp, short, braclag ia 
vigorating 4udec., that scr-wsa ag the muacie. floer. aad a-rve, 
like the strioge of ao off Cremons quiveriag with beavenly 
trains Now that the days dra# near tor tne winter-schovls, 
when the whole coun‘ry i< about setting itself serionsly «ad 
earnest to the business of sinz'og, tet not the modest Olive- 
sranch e8cape your attention; who does 6v is his own worst 
emy. 
Price in New York 8 per cotmen 


«* Specimen comes to Chorixtere and Teachers only for 6c., 

slag paid, on app ication t he Puhblesher 

IN ADDIPION TO TAB ABOVR, the Publisher begs leave to present 
well knows aad weil tried Books of the lamented 


MR WOODBURY: 


THE ANTHEM DULCI4ER 
THE CYT TARA, 
THe NEW LUTE OF ZION, 
THE THANKSGIVING 
TH¢ ANTAE f THANKSGIVING, 
THE DAY-SPRING, 
Of which an aggregate of nearly 


Half a Mullion Copies 


has been cailed for witt in the last few years, and the demand 


for which is still steadily on the tucrease, 


PRICB IN NEW ¥ -RE 

ANTHEM DULOIMER $7 50 per dozen; $1 retail. 

Any of the other boo«s 8 00 . 1 “ 

*,* Sivgie specimen copies will be sent to Choristers and 
chers only postage pad for 75 ceuts, on application to the 
hhisLer, a8 above 


or gale by Boos sellers generally 


» ae NCEKEMENT! 


619 621 





hall publish on Saturday, the 16th inst.,an original and 
emely valoable work of 4.0 pages, by Rey, A. UNDER- 


OD, entitied 


Millennial Experiences ; 


oR 
THE WILL OF GOD KNOWN FROM MOMENT TO 
MOMENT, 

Can we know the Wil of God at ali times? ia a question of the 

hest cenceiva le interest to every thinking mind. 

Tt [t is fall of Bible ilus- 
trations and facts drawn from the experiences of emiaent Chris- 

in Men, and to every renewed heart panting te enter upon the 
Higher Christian Life, wi'l prove as cold water to the thirsty, 


} 


8 book is an auswer to the inquiry 





HENRY HOYT, 
__ 019-620 No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 
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PUBLISH ED 


BY 


American Tract Society, 


(INSTITUTED AT BOSTON, 1814,) 


THE MORNING STAR: 


History of the Children’s Missionary Vessel, and of the Mar- 
quesas and Micronesia Missions. Price 60 cents—by mail, pre- 
paid, 75 eents. The 260,000 stockholders of the Morning Star 
Will welcome this book. 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS : 


A Memorial of Mra. 8. H. Everett and Mrs. H. M, Hamlin. 
Price 75 contea—by mail, prepaid, 90 cents, 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S ALMANAC 
FOR 1861. 


6 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, $3 50 per 100, 
$30 per 1,000, 
For sale at the 
TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. 
_ E1008 


Ci WW. BRINCKERHOFF, Agent, 


PRRs YTRRI ANS CAN NOW DEFEND THEILK 
VIEWS.. The bert book for popular readiag and for 
ceneral circulation tc enable Presbyterians to defend the r views 
of troth from the specions objections and misstatements o 
a is the volume written by the Rev. William Anaan. 
titled 
DIFFICULTIES OF ARMINIAN METHODISM, 
« Which the fourth edition has just been published. It is 
‘Titten im & cancid spirit, and with considerable point and 
power —Central Chris. Herald. 
Price 75 cents, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price, 
Published by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
— No. 606 Chestout street, Philadelpnia, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
LI KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 
edhe co ———s. Jarming. Gardeuing, Fraits, Flowers 
a oon f dome ein ooimnale, ween free 
Agricultural Book Publishers, and Preprietors 
of The Horticalturist, 
No. 25 Park Row, New York. 
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following mew works, forming the most important list of new 
Music Books which we have ever offered tn one season : 


The Diapason: 


A COLLECTION OF CHURCH-MU3IO: TO WHICH ARE 
PRFIXED a NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF 
MBSIC AND ITs SUTATION; EXERCISES POR READING 
MUsIC ANID FOR VOCAL TRAINING ; SONGS, Pagt- 
SONGS ROUNDS ETC.; THE WHOLE ARRANGED AND 
ADAPTED FOR CHGIKS, SINGING SCHOOLS, MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS, AND SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 


By George F. Koot. 





Mr. Root is so well known te the musical pablic that it is 
hardly neces-ary to mention the very great pepuiarity of his 
compctitions, sacred and seouler, sach as “Shining Snore,” 
‘ The Prairie Flower.” (doub: less the most popular of American 
& ngs.) * fhe Flower Queea,” “The Haymakers.” etc.; or of 
his previous works, a8 * The Sabbath Bel'.” “ The Academy 
Vor alist,” * The Musical A'ibum,” ets. The DIAPASON wii, 
we are confident prove much the most important work Mr. Reot 
has ever issued. It embodies the results of more extensive 
exotrience, avd he has bestowed upon it a very much greater 
amount of care and laber thaa on any previous work. Kk 
embraces several vew features. We may meation “* MUSIC 
AND IT8 NOTATION,” with * PRACTICAL LESSONS.” This 
is entirely pew matter, by Dr. Lowg1t Mason, never before pub- 
lished. In philosophical arrangement, accuracy of statement, 
clearnete and precision in definition, and general excelience as 
&@ text book for musica! instruction, we believe this will be foand 
the best treatixe Dr. Mason bas yet prepared. It occapics 
thirty two pager, and is followed by eighty pages of ‘ New 
Meceic ror S1no:na-Ciassts,” by Mr. Root. A very great variety 
is here presented. and progressively arranged. This is followed 
by * Voca. Tratnine ConpensED.” a brief but very comprehean- 
sive treatise on this subject. The * Teacner’s (Np«ex” following, 
clasrifies the tunes in the body of the work according to their 
aifficully, keys, ete. 

In regard to the bodv of the work, which comprises a great 
variety of Tuoes in all meters, new and old, Anthe ns, Ses 
Pieces, Chants, ete., we believe it will be found that Mr. Roor 
bas not failed to make progress as & composer, and te have pre- 
serted more attractive matter than in any previous works 

Ip propting this book there is an important improvement, the 
tuner being nearly #1! but one part ona staff, though there are 
three tuner on s page. giving as great an amount of matter as in 
recent b' oks in which one third or more of the tunes have two 
parte on a staff. 

The Cantata, “ Betsuzzzar's Fast,” was composed for, and 
designed to be included in the Diapason, but it was found that it 
couja not be inserted without dim nishipg the very large number 
of Arruems and Set Pisces, which it was deemed important te 
include. It was therefore omitted, and published separately. 
The price of the Diapason will be $4 per dozen in Now York ; 
$9 at distant points. 


How Shall I Teach? 


HINTS TO TEACHERS A8 TO THE USE OF “ MUSIC AND 
ITS NOTATION,” AS FOUSD IN THS DIAPASON, A COL- 
LECTION OF CHURCH-MUSIC, BY GEO. F. ROOT. 

By Dr. Lowell Mason. 
The title of this pamphlet sufficieatiy explains ite purpose. 

It will be sent by mail to any address, om receipt of twelve 

cents. 





mM 


Belshazzar’s Feast : 


a, 


THE FALL OF BABYLON: A DRAMATIC CANTATA IW 
TEN SCENES. 
By George F. Root. 
Mr. Root’s previous Cantatas have achieved such great suc- 
cese that this new one cannot fail to excite muchiaterest. Price 
25 cents, 


The People’s ‘Tune-Book : 


A CLASS-BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC FOR CHOIRS, GON- 
GREGATIONS, ASD SINGING SUHV0L3. 
By Lowell Mason, br. of Music. 

Those who have experienced the difficulty of reading small 
music type in dimly lighted rooms especially when two parts 
are printed on a etaff, will notice with pleasure taat this sew 
work by Dr. Mason is priated on large type, there being but two 
tunes on & page, and one parton a staf It provides tuaes in 
the various meters fouud in commooly-uved Hymn- Books, with 
Chants and Aocthems suitabie for worsniping assemblies. The 
tunes are mostiy plain, simple, and easy, and are therefore es 
pecially adap'ed as Peopie’s Tunes and for Siagiog-School 
use, All the tunes in the receutly issued * Sannata Urs anxp 
Tone- Book.” among which are some of the most pooular n-w 
tunes Dr. Mason has ever issued are included iu this work. 
This book is especially adapted to the ase of such Singing- 
Schoo: as are estabtished tor the purpose of improvemeat, not 
in smging merely, but ip the “service of song in the house 
of the Lord.” It provides a condenved statement, in aphoristic 
form, of the facts of wusical votation. The order of arrauge 
ment is tha of a regularly connected or logicai view of sub 
jects er departments, aad not that which « teacher will ve :es- 
sarily pursue tn bis instructions ; this iy left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher himecif.§ The practical elemeutary les- 
sors are also brief, and cons st ef @ scaie exercise in each key, 
with one or more tunes adapted to the capacvies of learners, with 
words of religious character yet aot direculy devotional, oc im- 
P ylvg an actof bomage. Refereuces are aiso made to tunes 
appropriete to fellow in the course of progress 

The Prop.iz’s Tune-Book forms especia ly one of the best col 
lections of the mest uretol and popular old tunes ever iseucd, 
oid with its large. ciear type, cannot fail to be very popular 
#» @ Sinying-School Book, a9 well as fur Chvirs and Coagre- 
gations. 

Price in New York, $6 per dozen 


The Eclectic Tune-Book : 


A SELECTION OF STANDAKT CHURCH TUNES: WITH 
NEW AND APPROPRIATE PIEC#S fF IR THE OPENING 
AND CLOSING OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 

hdited by Wm. B. Bradbury. 

This work bas teen prepared in accerdance with a resolution 
of tbe Generel Assembly of the Presbyterian Charch, (New 
Sctoi,) and unver the supervision of a Committee from that 
bay. C.rculars were addressed to couducwrs of music ia all 
parts of the coun'ry ioquirtag a» to tae featares de-irabie ta 
uch &@ Work and esyeCial'y caliing for lista «f the taves wnicn 
it was Gesirabie tu include About five handred responses 
were received, with lists of tunes, and these have been mate, 
to & large extent, the guide fo the Compiittten of the Work ar- 
rappemevts having been made for the right to use the copyrigh* 
Wuric #apted 





__|NEW MUSIC BOOKS|W"** °° "=* *#s0nxs 
We bave the pleasure of pr os NOW READY, the Old Red Housa 


SAY OF IT? 


The teetimony is exz, and that without a shade of detraction, 
that it is the ablést, most Scriptural, and tenderly interesting of 
@ny work in the market. No Morurer can follow th's teuching 
and true narrative without having the sensibilities ef nature 
stirred to the core. It takes held ef witatities and brings the 
tears all anbiddea. 

Could it be intreduced into all the households ef the land, we 
assuredly believe it would work a more positive revolution in 
domestic life than the issues of the press for the past ten years, 


HENRY HOYT, 


Ne. 9 Cornhill, Beston. 
A dD Y 1 


Millennial Experience ; 
oR, 


N ° w R & 





THE WILL OF GOD KNOWN AND DONE. 
BY REY. A. UNDERWOOD. 


WEAT IS THE MILLENNIUM ? 
WHO ARE [TS SUBJECTS? 

WHEN WILL IT APPEAR? 

AND 
ARE ANY CLASS OF DISCIPLES NOW IN ITS ENJOYMENT? 
are questions of vast moment to all believers, and such as will 
naturally be suggested by the announcement abeve. Toes 
inquiries, and many others bearing directly upon the soul's 
relationship t its Maker, are ably discussed and illustrated in 


MILLENNIAL EXPERIENCE, 


than which no book of modern times has im it more decided 
elements of power aad interest. 


206 pp., price 61. 





HENRY HOYT, 
620-423 No, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
"maces NICHOLAS, LEE & cols 
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AUTUMNAL LIST 


New Publications, 


New and Elegant Library Editions. 


Lamb’s Werks. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB Edited by Sia Taowas 
Noon TaLrours. in four volumes, with a fine Portrait, |2mo, 
price $5. 

Elia. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA By Cuartes Laws, With a Pertrait. 
i2mo, price $1 25. 


Walton’s Lives. 


THE LIVES OF DR. JoHN DONNE, SIR HENRY WOTTON 
RICHARD HLUOKER GEORGE 4ERBERT, and DR. RowT 
SaND#RSON By Izaak Watton. Wih sme ace unt of 
the Auther and his Writings By Tuomas Zovon, 0.D.,F.8.3., 
Prebendary of Durham. New edition, wish illustrated votes. 
i2mo, price $1 26 

Huwe's England. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM TAE INVASION OF 
JULIUS CASAR TV THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE 
SECO*D, 1668 By Davip Hume. Esq. A new edition, with 
the Author s la-¢ corrections and improvemeots. To which is 
prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by himseif, 
6 vols. L2me, prive $7 50. 

Gibben’s Rome. 

THE RISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
KOMAN EMPIBE. By Epwarp Gippon, Esq. Witn notes by 
Rev. H. H. MitMan. A new edition, to which is ated « com- 
plete Index ot the whole work. 6 vols. 12mo, price $7 50. 

Macaulay’s Eogland. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AOCESSION OF 
JAMES I. By Tuomas Baninoron MacavLar. 4 rols, 12mo, 
price $5. 

Shakespeare. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
with Giossarial and other Notes, by Knight, Dyce, Douee, 
Collier. Halliwell, Huater, and Richardsea. 8 vols. l2me. 
price $10. 

Miiton 

THE POFRTICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, A new edition 
With Notes, sod # Life of the Author, by JouN Mitroep. 2 
vols. J2mo, price $2 Sv. 

Byren. 

BYRON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Tuomas 

Moers. 4 vols. 12me, price $5. 
Campbell. 

THE POETIVAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Edited 
by Ergo Sancent. With Notes and a Memvic. |! vol. izwo 
price $1 25. 


_Klind Lilias; or, Fellowship with God ....... 75 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


@nutlines of Theology. By Rev. A. A. Hovas........ $2 00. 
The Kefermed Paster. By Rev. Riosagp Baxree.. & 00 





My Savier. By Rev. Joun East. .......°........... 5® 
Peace in Believing. By the same author............ ww 
The Book and its Sto By the author 
Bridges’ Commentary on Ecelesiastes........... 1 00 
McLeliand’s Canen and interpretation. of 
Scripture...... ...... teteeceesteencccesecersescecesn 60 
Addresses on Ordination. By the Bishop of Oxford, 1 00 
Lerimer’s Beformation in Scotiand. [liustrated.. 3 6 
The Bavon and Home, By the author of “ English 
ae ae $i diab WOT and « 10 
Lettersef Hannah More te Zachary Macaulay.. 15 
Dr. Guthrie’s Pleas for Kagged Schools....... 60 
The Previnece of Heason. By Rev. Joun Youna... 75 
Quench Not the Spirit. By Rev. Newman Hatt..... 25 


Tke Istuitions of the Miad. By Dx. M’Cosn....... 2 00 
Caroline Perthes, the Christian Wife. By Mrs. 


LUTBILL ....... Curecnnesd dnpswer ead vere oe < -- 125 
Stoneatarte History of the Presb. Church in 1e 
Lite on Thesenlonians. S7o0.............. ebeses Gee 
Ihe Power of Christ to Save. By Oamppeit.... 75 
Butler’s Lectures on the Apocalpyse............. 1 25 

POCKET EDITIONS OF 
Mind of Jesus, Words of Jesus, and Faithful 
Iremiser. Allin one vol. 24mo, cioth, red edges.... 30 
Le. do. in blue cloth, gilt edges ......... 40 
Morving and Night Watches. By the same author. 
ee eee oO peeeeensnts 30 


De. Ge. blue cloth, git edges............ @ 


A few of each of the above two works in morocco antique, at 
$1 50 each. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Children of the Plains. Py Aunt Friendly... $0 40 
The Jewish Twins. do. do 40 


Days of Old. By the suthor of *‘ Ruth and her 
Frierds”........... 10a.” dddcs ess Ledebeb’ ccs ests —s 75 


Trust in God; or, Three Days in the Life of 
Geliert.... se ee reese eeeere 25 


The Brothers’ Watch-word. Illustrated.......... 75 


mandme FSS sv ebted ty SEp ite coesus coceieedee 49 
Ftories of the Ocean. By Srav.pine....... O6seiees 39 
The TolleGate. iSmo............% dhe decdboes eevee 25 
Koth and Her Friends. ifmo.. ..... oerecee 50 
The Blind Man’s Holiday................ 6-66-6005 59 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
620 No. 530 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogue of Music-Books. 


E SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND GRATTI- 

teusly, to any one desiring it, the Catalogue of our Masical 
Publications, embracing numerous works in the various depart- 
meats, especially collections of Church Music, Juvenile Music- 
Beoka, Glee, Anthem, ana Chorus-Books, Cantatas, and colleo- 
tiens of Vooal Music generally, with works in different branches 
of Musical Science and Literature. 

Publishing, as we do, for all the most pepular magical authors 
of the couctry, our Catalogue embraces a great variety ef the 
best works im this department. It has been recently enriched by 
the addition ef important new books. 

MaSON BROTHERS, Publishers, 

619-620 Nos. 5 & 7 Mercer st.. New York. 


WHE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE —Just published by -Da. Stonn, 

Physician to the Troy Lung and Uygienic [astitute, A Treatise 
oa the above s st ject, the cause of Nervous Debdility, Consumption, 
acc Mursemus, oetailing relinble aad sieutific aida and treat 
went fer cure, It will be sent by maii, in sealed envelop, on 
reception of twe three-cent stamps. 

Aacress DK. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Lastitute,and Physi- 

cian for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 

street, Troy, N. Y. 619-670 


EDUCATION 
° 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, BOR- 
dentown, N.J Rev. John H Brakeley, A.M, President. 

This Lostitution is situated on the Camden & Amboy Raiirvad, 
2% hours’ ride from New York, and 1% from /hiladeiphia. 

Its location is unsurpassed for beauty and hesithfualness, 
Ea -h department is under the charge of experienced aod com- 
petent teachers. The French language is taught by a native, 
aod spokew in the family. Gentlemen and lady wusic teachers. 
The buildings have been much enlarged and inprovod during 
the past year. Ap excellent Museum of Natural History, coa- 
taining more than 500 specimens, has lately been purchased for 
the lustitution 

S@ For Catalogues apply to Mr. Brakeley, No. 38 Spruce 
street. or address tne Principal at Borde ctowa,. 

Refererces in New York: Hon. W.C. Alexander, H. B. Hyde, 
Erq , No. 92 Broadway. 620-627" 


TAINCHESTER INSTITUTE. THIS BUARD- 
ing-School at Winchester Center, Ct., under the charge ef 
Kev Ira Pettibone and sons. will commence its winter sessien om 




















the first Wedoesday in November. 619-622* 
SEWARD INSTITUTE—FLORIDA, ORANGE 
county. N. Y.- Hon. Wm H Sewaap, Vresident. For Cir- 


culers, apply to Ivison & Phinney, No 48 Walter street, or ad- 
drees J W. Round, A.M., Princtval Male Department, or Mary 
E. Hotchkise, Principal Female Department, 619 620 
FRENCH! FRENCH!! FRENCH!!! 
FTEFR THE 15th OF OCTOBER, 1860, THE 
* ancient boarding house of Mk Verson, already known 
a appreciated, will be opened again to receive Enytish Gea- 


tiemen desirous of learning quickty and correctiy the pare 
Frerch The French language m the only one spoken ia tne 





Kegers. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 4 ted by 
Frees Sancert. Witch Notsanda Memo'r 1 vol [} price 
Si 25 
Collins, Gray, and Geldsmith. 
} THE COMPLATE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLTAn Cor, 


LINS, THOMAS GRAY, AND OLIVER GOLOSMITH. Wib 
Biographical Ske ches aud Notes. Edited by Eegts Saacent 


1 vol. i2mo, price 61 25. 


Burton 

THE ANATOaY OF MELANCHOLY, what it is, with all the 
Kinds, Gaures. Symptoms Vroguostics and S+verai Cures of 
it lo three partioous wih thet severai Sectims. fembers 
and) Subrect ons Pullogophically. Medically. Historically 
open’ d and cut up By bwmecrtius, Junior With « Setiri- 





New tones from the best sources, aad espe riatly 
aided, 
for chyes aud congregations, no Ele ments of 

sre Ipaerted 

While this wil! undoubted!y be a standard work ta the Pras 
byterian churches it contains sething which can reader it uu- 
scceptatile to other Cenomipations. 

ri n New York, jer dezen; $9 at distant points, 


macy oew Set Pieces, bave beer As this is desizoed as 


Hasting’s Church-Music. 


By Thomas Hastings, Dr. of “Iinsic. 


The many friends of Dr. Hasuogs will welcome thie work, 
which collects in oue volume tne Chuicest resulés of tae la ders 
for two ecore yearsof tnois emineut composer of Caurch song 
Ii bas, indeed been prepared at the suggestiea of frieuds «he 
desired to possess ia one voluwwe those pieces whi tb have prove l 


moet popular aod useful ia all tee author's previous works 
Like the Prorie’s TUNs Book, it ts pricted from ciear large 
type, two tones ob & page 

F very Choir and Marical Association should have a set of this 
hook 

Price in New York, $6 per dozen. 





VIL. 


Bradbury's Authem-Book ; 


A COLLFCTION OF ANTHEVWS UHORUSES, OPENING AND 
CLOSING FikCkS, ADAPTE?) CO THK WAdts oF 
CHOIRS, MUSICAL ASSUCLATIONS. CONVENTIONS, Rte 

Hy Wm. B. Bradbury. 
There bas been much inquiry for « aew Anthem- Book which 
should Contain « greater Veriety of wieces fur toe Varios accs- 


sichs 6 Ordinary or special religious services thaa itis Pp rssidle 
te onelode in an oreluary collection of Coarch- Masic This waut 
has le# te the preparation of the pre-en! volume, whic c Hlects 
together the tavorite oid pieces. and preseots mauy new on 

especially euch a8 are suitad for opeuing 4n1 closing worst p 


Retail price 61 26 
Be Catalogues of our na nerous Musical Publicati 
any adcCress 00 application 
MAsON RBHOTHEKS. 
Nos. 5'and7 Mercer street, \ew Vork. 


ns seat to 


620-€22 


Ss FNCOVMPARABLY THE MOST CoMPREAES. 
sive an® complete Hymn book in the Kaglish tongue” 
Britich Standard. 


Sabbath Hymn-Book Series. 


EPITED BY 
EDWARDS A. PARE, D.D., AUSTIN PHELPS, 
DD., anp LOWELL MASON, Mos. Doc. 


THE SABBATH HYMN.-BOOK, 


Coutainiog 1,290 Psalms and Hymns. 24 Doxologties, and 58 
Selections fer Chanting ; with ve ry Copious amd carefaly 
a@rrapged Indexes. tle, t6mo, avd sma'l 4ta 

Retail Prices, from §6%4 cents to 84 50, according te size 
and style of bonding. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK, 
Contaipg 1,290 Hymas set to 352 Tunes, 58 Selections for 
Chanting, and 22 short Anthems; with appropriate Ludexes, 
Pvo and I2ma 


Ketail Prices, from 8@ cents to $1 50, accordiag to size 
and biocing. 


THE SABBATH TUNE BOOK, 


Containing the Tunes stone. 
cloth, red edges, 50 cents 


THE SABBATH. SCHOOL AYMN AND TUNB-BOOK 


Containing 220 Hymns, each set to ag appropriate Tone 
selected from the Saboath Hymn and Tune Book 95 po 
Sold at cost of manufacture, in different bin liazs, from 
$6 to B12 5° per hundred 
Alro. Baptist Editions of the same boeks, revised and elite: 
by Francis Wavianp. D.D 
These books offer to congregations the advantages of a grea! 
variety of size, style, and price, 80 that a wide ranwe of taste or 
pecopiary mears can he easi'y met. The constant'y increastoy 
favor with ehich they have been reoeived, the hear y comment- 
ation they have won from competent judges the larwe number 
of churches in which they have beea aiopted, aad the satisfac- 
tiow they have uniformly given in use, are sufficient evidence of 
ther intrinsic werth 
Pomphiets, c ntaining teetimontals, and a comoelete list of the 
Varicus styles and prices, will be sent to any person, on appli 
cation to the publishers. 


Price, in flexible embossei 


THE PEOPLE'S TUNE-BOOK. BY DR. LOWELL 
MASON. 


Containing all the Tunes of the Sabbath Hymn ar d Tune- 
Bo k, with ethers. Prefaced by a brief treatixe on Musici! 
Notation and @ series of Scale Lessons and Exercises. 
Printed in large, clear type, one purtonaStaf Price, in 
New York, 86 per dozen. Retail, 75 o- ats. 

This book is especially designed for Singing-schools held in 
connection with congregations for the purpose of real imprave 
ment in Congregational Singing. It is ene of the hest co! lection« 
of popular and useful o/d tenes, with many excelient new oacs 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 











620 Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 








cal Preface, copducing to the ‘ollowing Discourse. A sew 
} edition. correcte’, and enriched by translations of tue ou ver 
ous Clavsical extract By Demo:ritus, Minor. Svs. iZa 


price $4 
Disraeli. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 


«a View +f the Lif 


By [saaco Disraeur Witl 
ana Writings of the Author. By his Son 
Io 4 vo 6. 12a 0, price 85 


GERMAN POPULAR TALES AND HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
Collected by the Brothers Gaiwm. New'ty Translated, with Li 
ious by taward H Wehnert. Complete euitt 
taliine “06 worvies, with 16 full-page wUlusterations, «and 
pun rove smaller engravings lémo, 2 vols , price $2 50. 


| 
; 
Grimm's Tales. 
| 
| 


letra 


tin size 
binding. quality of paper and printing, are che cheapest ever 
| offered to the American public, aad the best aad qost coavenicat 


A 


| 
| 
| eOitiew.s published in this country 


4 Thrillipg Leaf from the Book of Life. 


MARION ; ar, BRigher than Happinesa 39 the author of 
Light on the Dark River,” “‘Beoken Bud,” etc. etc. i2mo 
In piece 
Bacon. 

| BACON'S ESSAYS; with Annotations by Richard Whately 
| DD., Archoishop of Dablin Fifth Edicion, revi-et aad en- 
largped. A new aod elegant ediiion oa tinted paver. Svo 

price 82 50. 

Latin Prese Book. 





A PREPAKATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK ; containing all the 
| Latiy Prove necessary fr entering College. with Reterences 
te Kuh: er’s and Andrews aod Stoldard’a Latin Grammuara 


Notes and a Vocabulary By J #8. Hanson A.M, Priaoipa 
ef the High Schooi for Boys, Portiaod, Me. I2mo. In press. 
Gangooly, the Brahmin. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS, With a Sketch 
of my Life avd Eap rience By Juaguta Caunper (baptized 

Philip) GancuoLy. lomo, price $1. Ina few days. 
Country Life. 

A BAND-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURB 
AND LANLS*APE GaRDENING. By R. Morais Cpe 
Land. With 225 engravings ove price $2 50 

Captain Siceper’s New Work. 

JACK IN THE F RECASTLE; or, Incidents in the Life of 
Haweer Martingale. Ulustraied with eight eugravings 
Qino, piice $1 25 

Adams, the Bear Hunter. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JAMES CAPEN ADAMS, Moun 
taiceer and Grizzly Bear Hunter ef California Hy THERopoKe 
H. HirrTeLL. lilusirated by twelve engravings. 12mo, price 


$1 26 





A Marriage Present. 


PASTOR'S WEDDING GIFT. By Rev. Wittiam M. THayenr 
l6mo, price 75 cenis 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


The Kangaroo Uanters; or. 
By ANS Kowman 
by Weir 


PEOPLE. 


Adventures in the Bash 

Witu engot flae engraviage, from designe 

Ihmo, pric +5 cents. 

Flerence Erwin’s Three Homes. 
ltme, price 75 cents 


ByaLady. Illustrated 

The Land ef the Sun; or, What Kate and Willie caw in 
Cubs. By Cornetia i Jongks. Lluctrated with engravings 
Square I6mo, price 63 cents. 

The Hobin Nest Ftorics. A Series of Stories for Lit'le 
« hildren By Mrs. Mapertse Lestis tLiiustrated with 


eogravings. Square 160 6 volumes in a neat box. Price 
°5 cents each. 7 
The Little Frankie Storics. A Series of Stories for Liste 


Children. By Mrs. Mapettiye Leste 
umes ID @ heal case 


Illustrated Six Vol- 
Square l6mo, price 25 cents each, 

In addition to the above, we sall soon issue new and improved 
editions of many of the popular Juvenile Works tormerly pab- 
ished by Messrs. ©. 8S. Francis & Ce. Complete lists wiil be 
furnished f applied for. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & co., 
619 €20 No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 
T HE WekKKS 





oF 


James Fenimore Cooper, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


F. 0. ©. DARLEY, 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
AT $1 50 EBEAOH! 

Fall Particulars sest Free te Applicants! 


W A. TOWNSEND & O@., Pablishers, 
No, 45 Wanner eerazt, New York, 





639-622 


College and the family. The price of Board and Tuitioa is $13 
per month 

Apyty te Mr. S. A VERNON, Prioctpal of the Boys’ Missionary 
lostitu'e of Pulnte-aux Trembies, near Montreal, Cana ia. 
. 620 622° 


V TEST WAVEN MALE SEMINARY.- TOE 

Winter Term will commence December Sth, to coatinue 
sateen weeas Pupils board ta the family of the Principal, 
For Catatogues, address R. QUINCY BROWN, 





s aieeaephailadiiiateied eaten: atin 


NE 


GASH CAPITAL................... 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1860.............. 134.402 02 





618 t21* West liaven, Ct. 


*OLPEN BILL FAMILY BOARDIN+-§SCHOOL 





works are beautifully printed on tinted paper, are | 


nd for uotformity of style and durability of } 


¥ for both sexes, Bridgeport, Ce. Term of Twenty-two 
week emmeoces Oct ber 3) th 

6)5-620* 
KE vw. B80Y"’) BOARDING. 

Je SCHOOL opens ite vext ression Nov. 7th, at Crsawell, 
» mies above Middictown, Ct. Terms moderate, and onty 
good boys waoted 620 623* 


POARDISG-SCHOOL FOR SALP, CONVENIENT 
DP to dew York, well acapted for boys or giris, or both. Has 
ep ¢ ed by preseut proprietor eight vears, and paid #eil, 
s'so favorably located for a Hotel for summer resort. Terms 
ary Adorces 1,060, New York. 


‘mi AGHEUNIC INSTITUTE, 
ALBERT TOLMAN, PRINCIPAL, 
LanesBoxoUGH Berxeantes co, Mass) 
t This Instituten. a retect Family School for Bogs, has been in 
} Soccesefal operation for five years, uuder the charge of the 





618-621* 


wesrnt Principal The Eleveoth Semi-Anaual Sesstoa will 
f commence Nov ist. Toe Principal invites the most thorough 
|} «Xsmination of his claims to public comfidence. New York 
| veferences: hev. Henry B Smith, D.v, Prof ia Unioa Theo 
gical Seminary ; Milton St Jobn, Esq , 125 Broadway; W.H 
Tyler, Req , 132 Broadway; Andrew Mtewart, Esq, 146 Broad- 


*Aay J K. Spaalting, Baq., office of The World h2* 








aes NOM ASNTETOTE FUR LUUNG UBN ELK 
men No. 92 Irving place, between Faitoo avenue and 
Hanson piace. Brooklyn. The Fall Term commences Sept 3d. 
The Frereh will be the Language of the School. For Circulars, 
address as above. L. J SIMONIN and T. P. CORMALLY, 
Principats 612-624* 





Fort Edward lostitute begins Dec. 6th. For ex 


eelience of buildings beard, ano taition, as compared with 
rates. thir Semi .ary iovites a comparison with any and all, No 
Boarding Seminary bas « noents of a higheraveraze intelectual 
acd moral character A graduate course for Ladies. Young 


men firtea for Coliege or for Basiness, Lads and Misses also re 
ceived Adccrese for circular, Rey, JOSEPH E. KING. Fort 
Fdward, N.Y. 620-629* 
‘OLDEN BILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
B dies, Bridgeport Ct. The Fall Term wiil commence 
Sept. 4th. For circulars, address the Principal, Miss EM{(LY 


INSURANCE. | 
HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


ood 


CASH CAPITAL, ONE MHILLION DOLLARS. 


Assets, Ist Jan., 1860, 81,458,396 28, 
Liabilities * ° 42,580 43. 


—_—,- 


wis COMPANY CONTINUES TO INSURE 
Buildings, Furniture, etc, against loss or damage by 
FLRE, also Rieke ef Iniand Navigation, on favorable terms. 


DIRECTORS: 


I. H. Frothingham, 
Charles A. Bulkley, 
Richard Bigelow, 
George D. Morgan, 
Theo McNamee, 
Cephas H. Norton, 
Ohver E. Wood, 
Alfred 8. Barnes, 
Gee rge Blise, 

Roe Lock wood, 

A. J. Wills, 

Levi P. Morton, 
Cartie Noble, 








William G. Lambert, 
George C. Collins, 
Dapiord N. Barney, 
Lucius Hopkins, 
Thomas Messenger, 
William H Meilen, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charies B. Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 
Hou er Morgan, 
Levi P. Stone, 
James Humphrey, 
George Pearce, 
Ware A. Work, 
James Low, 


Amos T. Dwight, 
H A. Hartbut, 
Jesse Hoyt, 

Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Joha R. Ford, 
Geo T. Stedmaa, 
Sidney Masoa, 
A. F. Wiilmarth, 
Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
F. H. Gossitt, 
W.R. Fosdick, 
David I. Boyd, 
Lewis Roberts, 
John B Hatchinson, SB. Caldwell, 
Charice P. Baldwin, W. H. Townsend. 


CHARLES J. MATIN, President. 


A. F. WELL HARTH, Vice-Presideat. 
J. MI LTON SMITH » Secretary. 576-627 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY; New Yerk. 


Accumulated Assets.........-..eeceeees o see seeeee $1,767,133 24 
incon.e from premiums and interest on investments 
564,384 2 


‘ 242,045 6 
Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, 
since organized, 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made aNNUALLY, and, being @ PURELY MUTUAL Com- 
pany, ALL THE PROFITS go w the assured. 
Husbands can insure their lives for the exciusive benefit of 
their wives and children. 
MORRIS FRANKLA(\, President. 


PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., , 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 











« ! 
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SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 81 PINE @TREBT. 
...++.§500,000 00 


Insurance. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 


76 PER OT. OF NET PROFITS, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
R L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. $83-634° 


PHENIX 





Fire Insurance Com 


an 
Of Brooklyn, New York, vs 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL 8T. 





CASH CAPITAL...... ee 2 | 
SURPLUS...... Nisbethousiakeaseonnbire - 90,008 
TOTAL ASSETS.................. 8 2390,900 
This Offiee offers ample security to all parties desiring to tm 
sure their property ageinst loss . The business of the 


but applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in various parts ef the Union, their agents, or 
by direct application to the New York office; and in the setlte 
Leases « liberal policy has always been extended to the 
Agent for the Northwestern Branch, 
F. Whiteker, at Janesville, Wis. 
General Western Agent, 
George C. Davies, at Cincinnati, Obie. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


E. W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
_PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. , 584-635 


American Exchange Fire 
ance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
128 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And securely invested in Bonds and M Property 
thus elty and Bs ortgage on & 





This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the most favorable terms. 


SAMUEL SRKOWN, President. 
628 








JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. S77 
- JULY, 1860. 


THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFIM, 
WHHOUT INCURBING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVZE. 





Continental Insurance Co., 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Ne. 18 WALL STRERT. 





STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in and seourelyinvested,) $500,000 00 
pe eg A Orr CSC 
Liabilities, July 1, 1800...... 14,732 44 





INSURES BUILDINGS, MERCHANDISE, HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, RENTS, LEASES. AND OTHER IN- 
SURABLE PROPERTY, AGAINST FIRE, AT 
RATES CHARGED BY OTHER SOLVENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

a 

@@ Three-fourths of the net profits of the business of this 
Company are divided annually to holders of its Policies, in 
Scrip bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested tor 
the additional) security of the insured, until the fund thas acco- 
mulated shall have reached the sum of $500,000, maxiag the 
Cash guarantee of the Company $1,000,000 ; and, thereafter, the 
Scripwill be redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits 
accruing to the pelicy-holdors exceed the sum of $500,000, 








First Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 
July 9, 1857. arses eet 3345 per cent 
Second Annaal Division to Policy-Holders, declared 


are eas s 
Third Annual Division to Poticy-Holders, declared 

July 14, 1850...... ; : 50 . 
Fourth Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 

EE Bs tia neither ccdderasanetanes dane sae 45 bd 


Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 








é 
— a 
Raven, Bacon & Co, 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


bility : 

Wrme.ew, Lane & Co. E. D. 

Bowss, Hotazs & Co. Cush ehee vant 

—_— a & Co. J. H. Rassou & Co. 

ASLEBUBGT Bers, Nicwois & C 

Tuouas Owns & Son. Saztoon, Hore & Go. 

Mzasice & Bou. Joszva Foutcs’s Sons. 

Carr, Howaap, Sanozn & Co. Ivison, Parnngr & Ce. 
And others. 


WAREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAM. 
AF 


~_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
Facts. 


I*® THIS PAPER WE PRESENT TO THE PoR. 

lic amtmpcachabic establishing the facts tad 
BADWAY’S READY RELIEF, REGULATING PILLS, end 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, are not only pocttive owretiwes @f 
tee sick afflicted with disease, but that they ave in many enaum 
proved to be infallible, and have restored the dying patiomt te 
Tobust health after all other means of medication failed. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WITNESS 4. 
RHEU MATISM 
JNO. MANER, Roougsrss, N.Y. 

“A member of my family was permanently cured of Rhoume- 
tiem by RADWAY’S READY RELIEF in 24 hours, atioe saffer- 
ing eeverely for four weeks.” 

R. R. Relief, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 

Regulating Pills, 25 cents per box. 

RADWAY & CO, 


Resolvent, $1 per bettle. 
No. 22 John street, Now York. 
Bold by all Druggists and Storekeepors every whore. 

















THE CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR 


Hiss universally supplanted ali other Ointmeats and neal 
plications in beth the Eastern and Western Cleanisphe 4 
wherever introduced ; and its inérinsic merif is the teae 
ite succese im all cutaneous affections, whether the caase 
accuent or disease. 

BURNS & & SCALDS 


are instantly relieved of their > 
mation, by s timel 
and the flesh is re 
car remaining. 


angaish, pain, and infos 

applica- — tion of this marvelous healen, 

wed as if by a charm, no blemish or 
= 


THE FRIEND or THE NURSERY. 


Children are frequent suf-™ ferers from external injudes, 
especially from Fluid aud 7 Camphene Explosions—thore 
fore every mother should ™ have this healing preosratien 
constantly at hand. It heals ™ sore Greasts, and quickly ce 
moves the TRTTER or RING-™ WORM, so prevalent im the 
nursery. 


TO TRAVELERS BY 9 SEA AND LAND. 


ICAL PA 


. 
» 


The Machinist, the Tra- veler,and every other indl- 
vidual whose ict in Hfewthrows him within te 
chance of accident from explo-™ sion, fire, or colision, should 
bear in mind that this Magic % Extractor is his best and only 
friend. It is both portabie,, and cheap, and should eeer 
be his companion asa friend g in need. There are theusaade 
of living witnesses to testify 5 to its marvelous virtue, eke 
owe their sound limbs and ,j muscles to its saving oflicaey. 

The following are a few of « the leading discases for whiok 
DALLEY’s MAGICAL PAIN & EXTRACTOR is a PRBVRR- 
TIVE as well as CURE : 


MAC 


Burns, Erysipelas, Sores of all kinda, 
Bruises, Fistula, Shot Wounds, 
Boils, Frost Bites, Scrofuia, 

Bioken Breast, Fever Soros, Scurvy, 

Bites of Reptiles, Felons, Scaida, 

Cancer, Giandular Diseases, Scurf, 

Cracked Lips, Mercurial Sores, Scald Head, 
Chapped Handa, Paine generally, Sprains, 
Chilbiaina, Piroptes, Smaii-Pox, 
Cramp, Piles, Tumors, 
Contracted Cords, Poison, Tetter, 

Chafee, Rbeumatism, U cers, 

Diseases of the Skin, Rashes, Venereal Soreaste. 


Soia at the Principal Depots, 14 Broadway, N. Y., ana 21 sad 
15} Chartres street, New Orleans, by J. WRIGHT & CO., Gea- 
eral Agent. It can alse be obtained of all respectable druggists 
and merchants throughout the United States and Canada 

610-623W 


C LOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS. 
J COMPLAIN NO MORE OF ACHING TKETH. 

These Drops have been exteasively ured by thousands wheee 
experience has proved that the Anodyne will give imaodiate 
aud permanent relief afier the failure of every other remedy, 
it 18 pleasaut to the taste and emeil, aod a few app'ications will 
entirely remove the pain aod soreness from a decayed tooth, ee 
that it may be filled and ren‘tered as useful as ever, Whea sea 
pein proceeds from the face, or from the game arovad « seota 
apparentdy sound, this Anodynve will give speedy relief by ram 
bing a few drops on the part affected. It has onty to becomes 








a . 6 per cent. 
Interest Dividend tn Cash. to Holders of Scrip of 1857 
and 1858, declared July 14, 1859 ke aes 6 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857, 
1858, and 1859, declared July 12, 1860.........-..- 6 


Norg.— As the yearly issues of Scrip already number several 
thousands, and annually increase, and as, while asiag all safe 
Siligevee, a long time is necessarily occupied in their prepsra- 
tion, the MONTH of SEPTEMBER, as the earliest practicable 
period, has been definitely fixed upon for the issue of Scrip, and 
payment of Intercst. 


GEORGE T. BOPE,. President 
H. H. LAMPORE, Secretary 
CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
New York, July 12, 1860, 
YHE METROUPULITAN FIKK INSUKANCE 
COMPANY, No. 108 Brosvwar, corner of Pine «areet 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having s cash 
capital erceeded by those of only tiree other city companies 
continues to insure al) kinds of Personai 'roperty, Buildings. 
Ships in port and their cargoce, on terms as | # as are consistent 
with the security of the insurers and insure 


AnecnG 





DIRBOTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Prosident. 
Joseph B. Varnom, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appiedy, Henry V. Bucier, 
Frederieh H Wolcott, Joseph R. Varnam, Jr., 
Williaa, K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, Jr. 
Moses Taylor, Bowes BK. Melivaine, 
James O. Sheidon, Gilbert L. Beectman, 
Deniel Parish, Joho C. Henderson, 
Quetavas A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fotter, Watson F. Case, 
Tharies L. Voee. Chartes E. Appleby, 

Semnei D. Bradford, Jr 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Scoretary. 

Roveat O. Rarweows. Asstetant Secretary 575-4: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres’t............ F. B. BAOGN, Beo’y. 


Capital and Surplus $343,000. 


NEW VORK OFFiICkR, 
Ne. 237 BROADWAY, (cornce ef Park place.) 


James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICK, 
Ne. 17 Kilby = street. 
J. B. BKIDGMAN, Agent 
CHICAGO OFVKICK, 
POST-OFFICK BULLDING, Dearborn street. 
Seite JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


) | inten 3 FIRH INSURANCE CUMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YoURK, 
No. 10 Wall street. 

CASH CAPITAL, £200,000. 
JOHN RANKIN. President. Asx. WiLey, Assist Se-retary. 
Wa. MuLiican, Seoretary R B. VaLentine, Acruagy. 
Jonv Rantin. Prest., Sameel P. Holmes, George H. fleryg, 
William Mulligan, Walter 3. Griffith, 83.8. T Stranataa, 
B. F. Breden, Joshaa H. Bates, A. B Strange, 

C B. Caldwell, &. Nelson Davis, George W. Parsons, 
F. H Trowbridge. Nathan Lane, Solomon Freeman, 
Ebenezer Beadleston, Moses A. Hoppock, Wiilara M. Newell, 
Henry J Baker, William Allen, John Armstrong, 
Edwaro Bridge, D R. Staeford, Aodre@w Comstock, 
George F. Nesbitt, Henry B Wardell, Thomas Porteous, 
Donald Murray, . K. Place, Charles J. Baker, 
F.C Fetes, Loomis Ballard, Charies F. Par«, 
Ronald Macdonald, John Edmiston, J. 8. Bailey. 
618-626 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, 
Warcrooms, 506 Broadway, Opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel. 




















Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, to be the 
bert Pianos manufactured, 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. bimee 


H. WORCESTER’S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 

For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first ta the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tune and 
touch, they are higbly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. ‘he proprietor, by giving his persons! atten- 
tien to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details, is 
enabied to guarantee superior excelience and reliability in every 
respect. 612-26teow Pet 


eo MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musica! Merchandise, at 
‘he lowest idle rs Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
quine, from $25 to $1 . Pianos and Melodeons to rent, aad rent 
silowed if purchasea por! - received fer the same. 
566-638 HORACE WA Agt., No. 333 Brondway. 


Go. MEDAL GHKAND AND SQUARE PTAI 
3B STEINWAY & SONS Manufacturers, Ne. 84 











Walker 


when and wherever tney brought their Pianos in competiiicn 
with the best makers of Boston. New York, and 

the judgee were + Manes, 
W OLLENEAUPT. 


SS aaa yam Prices moderate. 





groversily kKuown to be as highly appreciated by the Public as i 
te by Dentists. ; 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, Ne. 108 
Faiten street, New York 
For sale also by Druggiats generally. on 


Heelth of American Women. 


Since the organization o the G acfeuberg Company, ander ea 
act of the Legisiature fifteen years ago, it has tacea the tead 
among 6)! mecica! institutions in the country. and its repatewos 
for skill, integrity, and confidence 11 such that it chaileoages 
comparison with any medical organization in the world. 

Some YAAKS AGO THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY was received from 
high literary and religious auchority 





My personal acquaintance with some of the members of the 
Geacferberg Cowpany fully justifies me in expressiag the 
opinion that their medicines are worthy of confidence, 

FRANCIS HALL 
Editer and Proprietor 
New York Commercial Advertiser 

I hereby certify that [have examined a number of teetimoeniats 
exhibited to me by the Gractenderg Compiuay, relative to Gee 
merite of their medicines, aud I take pleasure ia saving Ghat 
they present evidences of genuioesess, and are therefore ea- 
titied to the confidence of the publi 


N RANGS, DD, 
of the Methutist urch, 
Since that trone one of the leading Graefenbere medicines hae 
been tle } 
MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLICON, 

ehich is a certato cure for ali female trregularities we staom, 
tumors Glcersation, inflammation Yrites, falliog aad ether 
kocat Geraugements of the aterine organs, ae we ll as Che coesG- 
tutional troubics arising from them 

Price BY AO per hort as” For 


Six Porters ery 


. LoTrL ee 
WILL BE SENT BY EXPAesA, AND « BS PREPAID TO END oF Gxreess 
Ling prow New York. “G8 3 Aturese 
JesHnca F. CBRE, Wo, 
Resident Physiciac, Graefeabery la stituk 


No. 2 RONDO STKERET, N. ¥. 
READ THE FOLLOWING 





This certifies that my wife was affi cted with prolapsas end 
irregularities and weakness for « loug time. She Was steated 
by the best doctors in this sectioa, woo all 6 they could oare 


Hearing the rnofenserg 
Maret ali’s Catho'icon highly recommended, | tried tt, aad w my 
surprise and great joy itenred her She is now heavier sad 


| her enrily, 

| 

better than ever in her life Mg education rejutice! we 
' 

} 

} 

| 


bat she grew worse 


ayainst alladvertised remedies, or I ehoui hav ried it eo mer; 
but I cannet withhold this testimony, for it is 4 in jaent “ 
what I must believe the best medicine in the worl! for af 
dieessce of Women, 
Coffeevilie, Mias., Ju’y 8, 1660 
Lavavarre, Ky., Jane 21, 1860, 
Dn. Bripoe—Dear Sir: Iam 4 graduate of the reguiar aod- 
ical colleges Eighteen mouthe ago I nat eeven cases of severe 
female disease which / had entirety failed to cure Oue laty aad 
Constant hysterics; one had every eymaptem of epileptic ese 
; others nad 
leucorrbea, failing, irregularities. and all the severe sympteme 
of continued uterine derangement. Heving mv stteativa calied 
to the Gaagrerprro Marsnai.’s Ureatne Carioniocon, | used it, 
AND IT CURED EVERY 
| SINGLE FAILURE IN IT8 OPERATION. 


vulsions consequent upov deranged meosiruation 


Cask. Tuere mas Nort ofen 4 
Cc. J. NORTHINGTON 

Prooreprnas or tue Cattrornia Meorcat Stata Soviery gas 
Francreco. Cat., Feb 4, 1839.—Ur J # Satpoe—itear Sie 
We inciose you the official report of our State Medical Soctety as 
follows Keopinotor & Co 

“ata mecting of the Medical Society, la+t year, it was o® 
served that aterine diseases of women were tar more p'eraent 
and dangerous than any other, apd that oearly every womae 
wee troubled with them in some form, that they werr attended 
wih symptoms known as female wealru sas uregu'ar menslraal wa, 
inflammation, falimg, and general prostration ; and that, (re the 
same difficulties ali over the Unated States, neuher wealth, refiae 
ment, nor care afforded any exemption, but that between the ages 
of 15 and SU these difficulties afflicted nine out ten. At this moot 
ing the gratifying fact was revealed that cases of this netare 
had decreaved more than stxty per cent. In the discussion of 
the causes procucing this happy effect, it was found tnat 4 iarge 
proportion of the metabers present had entirely given up the ald 
style of treatment, aod resorted solely to the use of Marshail’s 
Uterine Catholicon, (a medicine prepared by the Gracfouborg 
Company,) ¥hich bad never been koowa to fail ia giving per- 
manent relief. An official indorrement of the virtues of this rem- 
ecy was prepared and published, and the emphatic indorsemeat 
of this body was given to a remedy © hich has proved itself 
yaiuable in relieving the affliction of wo pankiod.” 


The Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
are the best in the worid for family ase, aad for 

Inpieestion — Constipation — Ukapacue - Neavousvase—Bu- 
lousNeEss— H&arTbURN— ACIDITY—Navsea—FLATULENOs— Wane 
or Arrerite—Dyseersta Liver Complaint —Garpines . 

On account of ther great muldness, an: from the faot that they 
never gripe, nausrate, or leave the vowels in a constipated conde 
tion, the Graefenberg Pills will be found more p/cawant than ang 
others, 

BS Price 25 centa per box. On the receiptof one doliar foar 
boxes will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of the 
country 

Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE. MD, Resitent Physician, 
Grarfenberg (empary, NO 2 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 

Be Dr Bridge will attend to professonal callx and receine 
patients at his residence in the Graefenberg Institute.No. 2 Bome 
eTaset, New York. He may also be consulted by letter. 

Certificate from the Governor of Virginia. 

“JT, William Smith, Governor of Virgicia, certify and make 
known that Joseph Prentice, wno signs & certificate relating to 
the Graefeoberg Vegetable Pilis, is the Clerk of tne Court of suas 
state. he said certificate embraces the oames of the most re 
liabie and responsible people in this community, aod certifies te 
= invariable curative action of the Graefeaberg Vegetadle 
Pills. 

“ and I further testify that full credit and faith are due saad 
ought to be given to said certificates 

“In testimony whereof, I have sub-cribed my name, ead 
caused the Great Sea! of the State tw be affixed hereunto. 

“ WILLIAM SMITH. Governer 

“By the Governor: Wm. H. Ricuagpsox, Sec Uom. and 
Keeper of the Seal.” 

One of the leading American Journalists and Foreign Oerre- 
sponvents, after speaking of the great cuufideace and eswom 
enjoyed by the Graetenberg theory and practice (a Kurope, teas 
closes: THE GRAEFFENBERG LNSTISUTE has commented 
iteelf to the esteem of al! reflecting and totelligeat people as 
affording better advantages than soy hospital or great oublie 
institution, like the water-curs or other similar esta Glushucuts, 
The reports say: “The seciuded quarters of the Gractounerg 
Institute offer unequaled advantages for all euffering from the 
graver forms of Uterine difficulties, Chronic Diseases, ar whore 

reat care, skill, aed quiet retirement is peeded in cases of Jon- 

wement. The Institute is under the charge of Br J F. BRIDGK, 
Kesident Physician, « gentl Satan eee eee Knowledge 
and great practical experievce.” P. regarding teres 
ete., may be had by addressiag him at 
ecowtf¥ Ne. 2 BOND STRBET. Ne ¥. 
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‘Tae Guiacizrns OF THE Ars. By John Tyndall, 
¥.R.8. Boston :Ticknor & Fields. 


The formation of glaciers has occupied the atten- 
tien of some of the most eminent physicists of Eu- 
rope, during the past twenty years. Not only did 
Humboldt appropriate some special inquiries to the 
geological phenomena of glaciers, but Agassiz and 
the lamented Forbes jointly devoted their personal 


attention to the Glaciers of the Alps, in a series of 


minute measurements and observations, the results 
of which are ‘before the public in a scientific form. 
For four years past, Prof. Tyndall, with competent 


assistants, has given each summer, and portions of 


the winter also, to the exploration of Alpine glaciers. 
His visits have included the Oberland, the Tyrol, and 
all the principal Swiss and Italian Alps, with the Sa- 
voy district of Mont Blanc. He made two ascents 
each of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. By a happy 
arrangement, the results of his tours are given in 
such @ way as to separate the merely narrative por 

tion, with its exciting incidents and adventures, from 
the purely scientific observations and the theories 
suggested by them; so that while both portions are 
embraced within one volume, the reader may enjoy 
either without any necessary connection with the 
other ; and yet each portion of the work supplements 
and interprets the rest. As a narrative the volume 
is one of thrilling interest; but the application of sci- 
entif.c knowledge to such a tour enhances that inter- 
est a hundred-fold. So clearand simple is Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s style, that the scientific portion of the work is 
not only intelligible but fascinating even to the unsci- 
entific reader. Phinney, Blakeman & Mason have the 
work for sale. 

Miss Gitpent’s Carrer. An American Story. By J. 

G. Helland. New York: Chas. Scribner. 

Dr. Helland has won a high reputation as a moralist 
im light literature—using his facile pen to sketch 
manners and character so as at oace. to entertain 
and instruct the young. In this volume he has es- 
sayed a continuous story, based upon certain charac. 
teristics of American life and manners. It is a de- 
eided success; humorous, satirical, natural, and 
withal carrying the salutary lesson that a quiet home 
life, in purity and love, has decided advantages over 
a fussy philanthropy or an ambitious literary career. 
Tue VocanuLary or PxiLosopny, Menrat, Moran, 

anp Metapuysicat. By William Henries, D.D., of 

Glasgow. Edited by Chas. P. Krauth, D.D. Phila- 

delphia: Smith, English & Co.; New York: Shel- 

don & Co. 

Every student will welcome this volume to his 
library. Not only does it define the terms used by 
standard writers in Moral and Mental Philosophy, but 
it characterizes the systems of leading philosophers, 
chiefly in their own words. The definitions of phil- 
osophical terms are drawn out with precision, and 
illustrated by pertinent examples. So rapid, how- 
ever, is the growth of scientific terminology, that 
such words as Stoicheiology, Ennoematic, Noetic, 
used by Sir William Hamilton in his Logic, are not 
given in this work. 

Dr. Krauth has greatly enriched the volume by a 
Ch: onological History of Philosophy, a Bibliographical 
Index of Mental Science,—in which under the name 
of each author is given alist of his works,—and a 
Synthetical Table of Philosophical Sciences. With 
these additions, the book is a perfect treasure in 
its department. 

Reason AND THE Bisie. By Miles P. Squier, D.D. 

New York: Charles Scribner. 

Dr. Squier is a clear and vigorous writer, and 
never scruples to state his own thoughts in his own 
way. Indeed in his eagerness to defend the simple 
truth of God, he seems almost unconscious of any 
philosophical and theological differences among the 
expounders of divine revelation, and lays down prop- 
ositions that commend themselves to his own judg- 
ment, as if they would of course receive the assent 
of all candid and intelligent minds. There is some- 
thing refreshing in this style of writing. It quickens 
the mind of the reader, and impresses him with the 
earnestness of the author. The plan of Dr. Squier 
in this treatise is to show the essential harmony of 
reason and the Bible upon the great themes of which 
the Bible treats. There 2s a philosophic method to 
be employed in religious truth, and especially in the 
analysis and statement of Christian doctrine. And 
we regard Dr. Squier’s philosophy of intelligence as 
a@ cause, and of moral evil as an apostasy of will, as 
far more rational and Scriptural than the specula- 
tions of those Oid-School divines who denounce the 
use of reason in theology, and lamentably betray the 
want of it. 


Jack Tier ; on, Tur Foortwa Rerr.--This novelhad 
a political significance in its day,.and a somewhat 
pointed reference to the attitude of parties toward 
the Mexican war. But though that special interest of 
the book belongs to the past, the genius of Cooper here 
revels in those sea-scenes and stirring border fights 
where his pen is unrivaled. W. A. Townsend & Co., 
it will be remembered, are the publishers of the com- 


cane like Jacob upon his staff—the father sitting at 
the feet of the son. But it cannot be long before 
God will call him from the earthly sanctuary to the 


heavenly. To his departure, peace! To his memory, 
honor ! 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 
Tue royal mail steam-ship Arabia, Capt. Stone, from Liver- 
pool on Saturday, the 6th, via Queenstown the 7th inst., passed 
‘ape Race at pecs Montay: 14th, and was boarded by the news 
Foie Of the ;Ansoc'Genoa, that Garibaldi had sent a dispateh to 
Naples, dated the = inst., (ay :. ener along the 
nd that the ro Troops we g pure le 

Whole lines. ont ‘that Garibeldi haa invited Victor Kmenel te 
s and assume authority, and that he would retire to 

home. 


A summary of Go Pope’s allocution at the consistory of the 
28th ie published. He disapproves and condemns, in the strongest 
terms, detestable and sacrilegious attack of the King and 
Government of Piedmont. He protested, and would not cease 
to protest against their acts, which he declares null and of no 
effect. He eulogized and blessed 

the European powers for assistance. 

It is reported that Napoleen, in reply to the Pope, maintained 
the non-intervention ; and while promising to main- 
tain order in the Hol , his desire was to consign Rome to the 
protection of a gen gates pene. 

Vietor Emanuel issued an address to his soldiers at Ancona, 


uded by sayin: 
desires to be foremost where there is danger. 

The wives and families of the Austrian officers in Venetia have 
been ordered immediately to quit that territory. 

Naples.—Bertani, late Secretary-General of the Dictator, 
states that neither himself nor Garibaldi ever thought of coun- 
seling the immediate occupation of Rome at the risk of a conflict 
with France. 

Hungary.—In the synod recently held at Grau, the Cardi- 
nal mate declared that he had no objection to the clergy 
wearing the national Hungarian costume. 

Syria.—The Moniteur says the affairs of Syria have entered 
on anew phase. Military action will now be exercised by our 
| see Some other chiefs have been arrested and tried at 

eyrout 

The Caimakan of Druses is now among the prisoners. These 
measures have produced a kind of panic among the Druses of 
the mountains, and their attitude is more undecided. 


DOMESTIC. 


Snow.—The whole country fifty miles north of our latitude, 
from Maine to Buffalo, was visited by a fall of enow on the right 
of the 14th inst. In Burlington, Vermont, it fell to the depth of 
five inches. 

Ohio.—The Cincinnati Commercial has returns of the recent 
vote for Congress in Ohio from all but six counties, showing a 
Republican majority of 29,800. The six counties still out gave 
last year a net Democratic majority of 282. Judge Brinckerhoff 
of course runs behind, having the Democratic and Bell- Everett 
yote concentrated on bis opponent, but even his majority proba- 
bly exceeds 15,000 His colleagues on the Republican State 
Ticket must have at least 25,000. 

More Statuary.— Mead, the artist, is engaged in modeling 
a mate to his ‘Green Mountain Girl,” which is to be called 
“The Green Mountain Boy.” If the design is successfully exe- 
cuted, this statuette will be one of the lightest, freest, and most 
elegant figures of its kind ever wrought in stone.— Vt, Phenix, 
For Cash or Lash.-- We understand that a paper is in cir- 
culation among the working-men of Boston and its vicinity, in- 
viting Mr. Yancey to address them upon the influence of slave 
labor upon white labor, where the two systems are brought into 
competition with each other.— Boston Trans. 

Garibaldi.—It is announced that the heroic Garibaldi, hav- 
ing invited the Sardinian monarch to come and complete the 
work he has so glortously begun and carried nearly to its con- 
summation, now proposes to lay down aj! the power which he 
has acquired, retiring to his simple and unpretending farm on 
the island of Sardinia. - 

Relief for Kansas.—A quiet, solid New England farmer, 
who has pitched his tent in Kansas, makes in our columns to- 
day the most sensible suggestion we have noted with regard to 
the fearful destitution now setting in upon Kansas, caused by 
the almost total dearth of rain through the year ending with 
last month. He urges the policy of a Subscription Loan by 
Eastern eed who have something to spare in favor of the 
needy in Kansas— said Loan to be secured by mortgage on the 
farms of those relieved. The plan is feasible, and cannot fail to 
succeed if taken in hand by the right men.— Trib. 

Death of Commodore Skinner.—Ricuvonp, Oct. 16th.— 
The remains of Commodore Skirher, who died here yesterday, 
were guarded in the Capitol over night, and escorted to the Nor- 
folk train this morning by the First Regiment. 





Commercial and Financial, 


North and South. 
Trade, Sectionalism, and Safety. 

Tuat kind of business is the safest and the most 
profitable which turns the capital invested most frequently. 
This is admitted in theory by all sound financiers. If 
money is invested in a ship destined to China or Japan, 
great risks are taken because of the length of the voyage 
and its consequent dangers. The profit or loss on such an 
investment cannot be determined except at very long in- 
tervals. Hence few men comparatively should embark in 
this trade, and only such as have ample capital. The 
same principle holds good in regard to all our interior 
business affairs. That man who cultivates a trade which 
requires a year to turn the capital invested, is in a dan- 
gerous business, and he should at once abandon it, unless 
he has the means to carry it on, with all its extraordinary 
risks, independenjly. ‘Those sections of the country, there- 
fore, which cannot pay their debts but once a year, should 
be avoided by a large majority of our business community. 
The risks in that direction are too great. It should bea 
settled principle to engage only in sucha trade as will turn 
frequently the money invested. 

We do not believe in sectionalism, especially in secular 
matters. Our New York merchants should have done 
with such nonsense, and aim to do business anywhere 
when it can be done with safety. A metropolitan mer- 
chant should have no local political prejudices, although 
he should have intelligent and firm political opinions. 

In regard to Southern trade, a very large proportion, 
say three-fourths of it, at least, in our judgment, 
is not worth the risks taken to secure it. For 
twenty-five years+ past we do not believe New 
York has made either seven, five, or one per cent. profit 
on the capital invested in slave states. A few-—very few 
—houses doing business in that section have made money. 
Others whose principal trade has been at the West, have 
done a “select trade” at the South, and have done well. 
But this does not disprove our position. The farmers or 
planters of the South rely almost entirely on a single 
crop for all the money they need for the year. If that 





plete series of Cooper’s works, so beautifully illus- 

trated by Darley. 

Putrir THemes aNp Preacurn’s 
delphia : Smith, English & Co. 
ney, Blakeman & Mason. 

We are distrustful of all beoks of this description. 
They tend to impair the self-reliance and the indus- 
trious habits of ministers who use them, and to de- 
preciate the standard of pulpit excellence. There is 
a possible use of such a book by ministers which 
would not be unprofitable—as a comparison of vari- 
ous modes in which texts and topics may be treated ; 
—but we should hope that any well-trained theologi- 
eal student could frame better plans of sermons than 
many in this volume—as, for instance, that upon 
“the ark as a type of Christ.” We trust, too, that 
most ministers would have better taste than to speak 
of the Redeemer amid the glories of heaven as “ the 
darling of angels.” 


Assistant. Phila- 
New York: Phin- 


| 
In small religious meetings, in the absence of a 


minister capable of giving something better, these 
“ outlines of sermons” might be read to advantage— 
but we cannot recommend the book to those for whom 
it was specially designed. 

Private Lisraries or New York. By James Wynne, 

M.D. New York: B. French, 53 Cedar street. 

We cannot hesitate to pronounce this the most 
beautiful specimen of typography ever issued from 
the American press. We do not speak at random or 
extravagantly, when we say that no English press 
could have produced more beautiful workmaaship for 
the Prince himself. The substance of the volume 
appeared some time ago in a series of articles ia The 
Evening Post, and attracted much attention. Dr. 
Wynne is unrivaled as a statistician, and his taste as 
an Antiquarian, also, finds much to attract it in the 
contents of the libraries which he here describes. It 
will be an advaatage to scholars to know where rare 
works in particular departments can be had for refer- 
ence, through the courtesy of their owners. New 
York is fast becoming rich in literary treasures. 

Mr. French, the obliging and energetic publisher 
and book-agent, has also on hand the new edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works, 


LYMAN BEECHER. 

Tue venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher has just passed 
into his 86th year. The burden of age begins at last to 
rest upon him heavily, though not until fourscore years 
did he begin perceptibly to lose his normal activity of 
body or mind. He still walks the streets, suffers no 





disease but the infirmities of age, and exhibits | 


cheerful spirits, though at times @ wandering mind. 

During the past summer he visited many of his old 
friends, and seven of his ten surviving children. In 
May, he spent a few weeks with Dr. Brainard of 
Philadelphia. Returning, he passed several days at 
Orange, N. J., at the residence of Prof. Mason. 
Shortly afterwards he took a trip into New England, 
revisiting the scenes of his early school-days at Guil- 
ford, Ct., where he married his first wifein 1799. In 
New Haven, Pres. Day and Prof. Silliman talked over 
with him the events of early college life. 


| crop fails them, they have nothing to rely upon for current 
| expenses, 


The debter demands a year’s delay in such 
cases to pay his bills, during all of which period he is 
continually adding to the pecuniary burdens pressing upon 
him. No attempt whatever is made on a cotton or sugar 
plantation to raise other products for market. They think 
they do well if they raise “hog and hominy ’’ enough for 
home consumption. 

At the North the state of things is far different. The 
entire community, as a rule, male and female, is a pro- 
ducing pepulation. Labor is honorable. Every town and 
village is alive with the din of toil. The farmer, the 
mechanic, and tf%e manufacturer alike have something 
| “constantly on hand” for sale. If the wheat crop is 
short, the crop of corn may be good. If both are poor, 
| then the farmer relies upon his butter, cheese, hay, oats 
potatoes, wool, cattle, fruits, etc. He has something to 

sel! almost the year round, and he makes it a point to 





’ 


| divide his chances, and makes sure in some way of yearly 
| thrift and prosperity. 

Now such a community is the place for the New York 
merchant to look for a safe business. Other sections may 
offer some attractions, but the risks are in proportion. 
Just now many of our soundest merchants are declining 
any but the very best, extra-gilt Seuthern names. So 
long as disunion sentiments are uttered at the South, aad 
so long as repudiation along with disunion is threatened, 
in case the North does not accord to the South the divine 
right to govern henceforth and for ever, business men will 
be cautious in giving credit to such sections. It has at 
last been found out that corn can rule occasionally as well 
| as cotton, and that the corn and wheat, butter and cheese, 
and hay and wool producing sections are worth more a 
hundred-fold to the merchants, and mechanics, and manu- 
facturers of the North, than the South, with all its boasted 
strength of cotton and tobacco. 

There is no part of our territory more capable of devel- 
| opment, even to the highest point of culture which has 

ever been attained, than that of the Southern states. If 
| the blight of slavery could with one breath be swept 
away, the whole business interests of the South would at 
once be revolutienized, and it would be a physical revolu- 
| tion which would put into the shade any moral upheaving 
| Which the world has ever witnessed. The rush of emi- 
| grants to that fair and beautiful country would astonish 
| both Europe and America. Trade and commerce would 

take a new start, and the West for the time being would 
| pause in its rapid progress. As things now are, the South 
+ can neverbe a desirable section for any other than a limit- 
| edtrade. Every movement in that quarter is too slow. 
| More life and activity are required—activity of capital and 
activity of labor, and from the latter none asaclass should 

be exempt. Whatever may be said about an idle aristoc- 
| racy in Europe, one thing is certain, it cannot thrive here. 
| The second generation in such families is usually long 
| enough to kill out all the mushroom growths in that direc- 
| tion. In view of the facts here presented, let not the South 
complain of the North for disliking her policy, but rather let 
, her make haste with those changes which shall insure her 
| a growth, prosperity, and power, moral and physical, 
| second to none of equal territory on the face of the earth. 


| How is the Italian Embroglio likely to affect 

Commerce ? 

| The latest advices indicate a more prolonged struggie 
as likely to take place’ before a final settlement of the af- 
fairs of Free Italy can be made. Meanwhile, it appears 
that the laws and constitution of Sardinia are introduced 
into the territories of the Two Sicilies, so that a free in- 
terchange and circulation must take place in the whole of 
Italy, Venetia excepted. The united States of Italy will 








THE INDEPENDSEX?. 


comprise a customs union, and a rapid development of the | 


internal resources of the Peninsula must take place. 

The state of Italy has more important effects, however, 
on the commerce and money markets of Europe ; for in its 
unsettled state it keeps all Burope alarmed and armed, 
fearful of a general war and a disturbance of the balance 
of power. It is only by mutual fears that war is at present 
restrained. Austria is afraid of France, and France is re- 
strained by the state of feeling inGermany ; sothat a wide 
field is given to diplomacy to settle what war has effectu- 
ally disturbed. ' 

The science of political economy is now so well under 
stood by governments, that not only is the burden of taxa- 
tion lessened by a wise discrimination in respect of imp sts, 
so as not to interfere with production, or as little as possi- 
ble, but war is carried on, not in a reckless manner, as 
of old, but so as not to interfere with the permanent 
sources of wealth in their free and natural development. 

Consumption may be diverted from one class to another 
—by imports for the benefit of the governing class, but 
production is promoted in every possible way by the same 
governments; and an enlightened public policy in this 
respect is being more and more adopted by the leading 
European governments. 

Thus the questions of an ample supply of food and of 
currency are the most impertant, and receive the most at- 
tention from governments. 

The French Government watches these two questions 
with incessant and wise foresight : and it was owing to a 
high sense of their importance that led to the repeal of 
the English corn laws and the adoption of the Bank Cur- 
rency Act. The Bank of France provides for a supply of 
specie, even when the rates of exchange are against that 
country. 

A bountiful supply of food and an easy condition of the 
currency, are considered to be the pivots on which all suc- 
cessful trade and commerce, and a general state of pros- 
perity, depend. 

Notwithstanding the bad harvest in England and France, 
yet the money markets of Europe are not disturbed. The 
rates of interest are low, and likely to continue so. The 
supply of food from other countries is abundant enough to 
keep prices from rising to apoint which would interfere with 
the manufacturing and exporting power of the country, 
which is not only unchecked, but is increasing. The 
colla; se of credit in 1857 has left recollections behind 
which prevent any immediate reinflation, and commerce 
and trade seem on a selid foundation. 
leather trade of London forms an exception; but the 
failures and exposures that have occurred, have stimulated 


caution, and led to a more rigid examination of the basis | 


on which credit is given. The great discount-houses of 
London have much to fear from taking mercantile paper 


case or emergency, help them by rediscounting for them. 
They are left to their own resources, which they must be 
careful not to outrun. 

Italy, when free, will be a much larger consumer of the 
products of other countries, in exchange for the increased 
productions of her own; but the state of Italy will not 
interfere with the commerce of the world, unless a general 
war ensue. Such a war will, from the very nature of the 
case,be a short one, though severe. 
exhaustive than formerly. 


It is not for the interest 
at present to enter into such a war, and diplo- 
macy will arrange all difficulties. 


kept under. Her own neediness is working against her, 
as well as the discontent of a large part of her own sub- 


jects, and the general feeling of other nations and govern- | 


ments. 


Engilsh Weather and Crops. 


The advices from England still report weather unfavorable j 


to harvesting in the metropolitan and south-coast counties, 


with some improvement in the Northern counties and in Scot- | 
land and Ireland. The effect of this on the grain market in | 


advancing prices is very great. Large orders continue to be sent 
to Spain, and gold is remitted in exchange. Cargoes arrive 


even from Erance, where prices are high, though not so high as | 


iff England. 


We learn from the London correspondent of The Commercial, | 


under date of September 29th, that the “ importations there of 


wheat last month were about double those in tne corresponding | 
month both of 1859 and 1S5r, and in flour the increase was | 


still greater. The totals were 6,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
505,t07 cwt. Of flour. Still, owing to the smalloess of the 
arrivals during the earlier part of the year, the quantities thus 
fur imported in it60—that is, in the eignt months from the 
ist of January to the 3ist of August—have not been equal to 
those imported curing the same period of either of the two pre- 


ceding years, when our harvests were unusually abundant. The | 


falling off has been equal to 10 per cent. from 1859, and neariy 
20 yer cent from 1858,” 


Home Crops and Receipts, 


The interdependency of nation upon nation, and the folly of | 
endeavoring to build up a wall against interchange with other | 


nations, Was never seen so strikingly as in the present state of 
commerce. Epglard has derived untold benefit from opening 
ler ports freely to foreign corn and produce, thus keeping prices 
down to the means of her laboring population, even when har- 
and we are deriving an immense power of 
recuperation from the crisis of 1957, the effects of which have 
been felt until now, Dy the present heavy demand for our bread- 
etuils, produced in tuch extreme abundance this year. This for- 
eign demand has at length stopped the export of specie, and 
made all labor more active and remunerative. The 
now enjoyed the world over gives ready 
pley to the power of compensation afforded to all nations by 
the unequal and in different 
The production of grain in the Eastern and Western 
nd this state also, besides Canada, has been enormous. 

The greatest yield has been in the Western states, reviving 
there the prosperity that has slumbered since 1856, 

The receipts of grain in Chicago are truly wonderful. We 
from the following statement in The Chicago Times of 
the 1]th October, that “the receipts of wheat yesterday were 
158,003 bushele, and the shipments 297,985 bushels, which is 


a 


vests are short at home; 


home 
freedom in trade 


variable powers of production 
climates. 
states, 3 


learn 


larger by 25,(0@ bushels 
city in @ single day.” 
Wells’s Commercial Express 


than was ever before shipped from this 


(of Chicago) makes the total 
receipts of flour snd grain since Jan. Ist now reach 27,530,952 
bushels, or 14,402,243 bushele greater than at the same time last 
year, and 7,445,559 bushels greater than to the same time in 
1658. 


The following table shows the difference in the receipts of the | 


four principal articles in the two years, from Jan, Ist to the 
present time 

1840 

Flour, bbls , 384 395 

Wheat, bush 5.492,526 9,806 203 

Corn, bush..........4,095,915 14,123,571 

t 916.947 1,095,931 


Oats, bush,. 


69,999 

4,313,597 

10,027,456 

178,984 
Manhattan Company. 

This bank, which by its charter is styled the Manhattan Com- 


pany, has filled the place of the lamented Mr. Halsted by J. | 


M. Morrison, for very many years Cashier of the Bank, anda 
man of high reputationin Wall etreet. He is aleo one of the 
most experienced bank officers, and will fitly fill the post to 
which he is elevated, 


Items, 


. Secretary Cobb has written to parties here that al! 


Treasury notes due before Noy. 22d will be taken in payment | 


of the new loan. After the loan is taken, the Secretary will give 
sixty days’ notice to stop interest on notes due before December 
Ist. The effect of this will be toc 
the new loan more rapidly. 


. The Dundee papers mention one or two smell fallares 
Great | 


arising out of that of Smith, Sinclair & Co. of London. 
surprise is expreseed at the fact of the latter firm having con- 
trived to gain credit to the amount of £150,000. A few years 
back Messrs. Smith & Sinclair were, it is said, fellow-clerks in 
Lordon, and they are not understood to have possessed capital 
atapy period. It will be interesting to ascertain the sources of 
their monetary facilities, and the question arises how far the 
trade of the country is in firms of a similar class. The sound 
portion of the mercantile community owe strong acknowiedg- 
ments to the Bank of England for their late determination to 
afford no enccuragement to the system of rediscounting. Little 
doubt can be entertained that but for that resolution there 
would have been a rapid return to the condition which preceded 
the break-up of 1857 
acaure of their failure the “‘ pressure in the money market.” 


If there are any other firms who find the pressure of the rate of | 
discount at 4 per cent. intolerable, they had better saspend | 


while they have some assets left, since under the present whole- 
some rules of the Bank litile prospect exists of a change that 
will sufficiently smooth the way for their “‘ requirements.”— 
Le ndon Times 


Rates of Foreign Exchange. 


Comparison of the rates which have ruled in New York dur- 
ing the month of October in each of the following years : 
Sixty-day bills. 1860, 1858. 1857.* 
London. ...-...+.. 109 
Paris. = 5.15 
Antwerp ...- 5. 

Amsterdam... 
Hamburg 

Bremen . ° 
Frankf t-on- Maine 
Prussian thalers.. 


* Failure of banks and general crisis. 


1856. 


Crisis, 1857. 
Money Market. 


The principal feature of the money market is the cessation of | 


specie shipments, and the fall in the rates of exchange on 
Europe. 

No specie was shipped on Saturday, while on Sunday we had 
receipts of $2,000,000 bills in gold from California, being a 
whole month’s supply. 

The Bank returns of last week show a small gain of specie, 
and this week will show a large increase, in consequence of 
the large arrival just mentioned. 

The fall in foreign exchange is the consequence of our in- 
creased exports of cereals and cotton. Wheat is in good demand 
for England, as well as flour andcorn. Scuthern bills are more 
abundant. The leading New York bankers draw at 108%@ 
109, asking the latter, for 60 day bills; and at 109% 
@110 for sight drafts ; while good commercial bills are offering 
at }06@108%. Francs are 5.16@5.15 for 60 days, and 5.13% @ 
5.12% for 3 days’ sight. Money is very easy to borrowers. Tie 
traders and merchants present but a slight demand for dis- 
counts, their trade receipts being large, and are thereby not in 
need of Bank accommodation. Remittances from the West are 
large. The consumption of breadstuffs places heavy amounts 





The hide and | 


| are also wanted. 
that is unsound, as the Bank of England will not, in any | 


| shipping demand being suspended. 
| delaines are in demand with a light supply. Woolens are not 


Wars are sooner | 
In a great eonflict, the | 
nation of greatest resources will eventually prevail. | 
of any one government | 


Austria seems the | 
principal source of disturbance, but she can and will be | 


| funds.” 
shrewd W. seized on it, saying, “I’ve got my money ; you have | 





»nvert outstanding notes into 
| plenty at the close. 


| been in tair deawand. and is firm at the close, 


Messrs. Smith, Sinclair & Co. assign as | 


| this state is estimated at about 100,000 bales. 
the week are 2,850 bales at 28@3ic,and choice at 32@33c. 2 
| th. Old is quiet. but held with much firmness. 





of ready cash in the hands of the farmer and Western desler, 
apd enables them to pay debte and buy goods for cash or short 
credit. Thus trade is very healthy, and seems likely to continue 
so. First class paper offers sparingly for discount, and is readily 
taken at 7 @ cent. for short, and 8 # cent. for leng dates, Call 
loans are easy at 6@7 P cent. 


Stocks. 


The market has been comparatively quiet- the speculative 
feeling having materially subside1. The large holders of the 
speculative stocks are interested in maintaining prices, and not 
being pressed to sell themselves, meet the moderate offers to sell 
by equally moderate purchases. 

New York Central and Erie Railroad shares are the most 
strongly supported. 

Prices have fluctuated considerably, and on the whole have 
a downward tendency, created by the subsidence of speculation, 
but checked by the ease of the money market preventing a press- 
ure to sell and by the recent turn in the foreign exchanges. 

Investment stocks are firm but quiet. 

Pacific Mai) Steam-ship stock took another sudden turn up- 
ward on receipt of the mail from the Isthmus on Monday, 


Dry Goods. n 

Comparative Statement of the Import of Foreign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist: 

For the week. 1858. 1869. 
Entered at tne port........ $779,313 $1,011,370 
Thrown om market......... 832,760 924,696 

Bince Jan. lat. 

Entered at the port........ 49,482,494 95,987,787 
Thrown on market..... 57,197,682 95,923,383 


eseccescrecseccoscccossccsscccccs SIM GIS 
Withdrawn from Warehouse. 
Manufactured Wool eons 
“ Cottto 
oe 
“ 


ig oc 'nonss0e vesonnaces.cvengneesence betas 
Warehoused, 
Manufactured b+ ape cogs 
o 


“ 
it 


Mir cellaneous 


Total.... * 

The above official report shows a great increase in the imports, 
with a great preponderance of silk goods. 

Trade has not been so brisk this last week. The visit of Lord 
Renfew, and political meetings, have interfered with business. 


| The auction houses have nearly the whole of the foreign goods 


[Ocr. 18, 1860. 


STs rw FORK SON O” THUREDAY HORT 
ing, October 16th, will ccntain the first installment of a New 
Story, entitled “ Rion Axp Poon,” written expressly for Tux Sun 
by T. 8S. ARTHUR... Tae well-earned reputation of its author is 
@ sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this, his latest pro- 
duction, upon which he has expended his best efforts. The high 
moral purpose which distinguishes Mr. Arthur’s writings, and to 
which his arrangement of incident and character is ever made 
subordinate, will especially commend this story to those who be- 
lieve in directing, rather than in repressing, that perfectly natural 
and proper taste for imaginative writing, of which the craving 
for ‘‘ sensation literature” - so much the fashion of the day—is 
only the morbid and unhealthy development. The parabolic 
and dramatic style is as old as literature, and there is no more 
useful talent than that which presents true principles and right 
purpeses in their most effective form of imaginative creations. 
Possessing this talent in an eminent degree, Mr. Arthur has 
secured an enviable reputation as a popular story-writer, while 
never pandering to a prurient taste, or ever forgetting that high 


purpose of use, which should be the guiding principle of all 





now offering. Printed French dress goods of desirable styles, 
supplies of British dress fabrics meet a ready sale. Woolenshawls 
In domestic goods there is no accumulation of 
stock. The consumption has been very large, and goods have been 
largely seld in advance and to order. 
goods are very steady. Drills, however, are dull for export, the 
Prints are inactive, but 


so active. Fancy carsimeres are the most ready of sale, if of the 


| approved styles. Some old styles are in large stock, and can be 
Collections from the country continue good. From | 


bought low. 
the West large orders are being received for merchandise. 
Trade in that section never was larger, safer, or more profitable. 


~NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Keperted Expressly for The Independent. 





Wepnespay, Oct. 17, 1860. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 


According to the reports from the several market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 
Cattle. Cows. Veals, 

} 2 323 


Sheep. 
4,528 


Swine. 
14,302 


Ghamberlain’s.... 
Sold at Bergen... 
Sunday Sales.... 


Increase 
Decrease 


Average number 
p. week last y’r 3,948 


REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE. 


Beef cattle have sold to-day from 6 to 9c., and for extra well- 
fed steers, 94 @9c., the latter rate an extreme price. The 
supply has again been large, and afforded a good selection. 
The buyers of poor, thin cattle were also able to get all they 
wanted at very low figures. 

We think, quality considered, and the low estimate which 
butchers make of weights, that prices are a full 4 @ }¥c. lower. 
The average of all sales was 7% @7%c. Over half sold on 
Tuesday. 

At Albany, Tanner & Bro. sold to Henry Westheimer 77 head 
Dlinois rough steers and oxen, for cash. $150 was paid down to 


| bind the contract, but the prospects of the market looking bad, 
| Mr. Westheimer broke the contract very bluntly ; asking the | 


sellers to give the money back, and he would give them “city 
They unexpectedly laid the money down, when the 


got your cattle.” The affair has met with the disapprobation of 
those engaged iu the trade. We mention it as a warning to 
drovers, to be careful how and with whom they make negotia- 
tions. a 

VEAL CALVES. 

For good fat 160 pounders the demand is good at 64%@7\c. 
The supply of such is light: common sell from4@6c. Grass 
calves are abundant from 3@6c. #@ head. 

MILCH COWS. 

The trade is moderate at $30@845 ; very common, $20@$25, 

Average, $33@$35. Supply ample for the wants of milkmen, 


SWINE. 


| {The market is lower and supply larger—sales at 6@6 %c. live, | 
and 7% @&\c. dressed. There are several lots still on sale, | 


prices tending downwards. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The market has favored the butcher half a cent per pound. 
We quote sheep at 5@9 cents for the meat, extra 10 cents per 
pound. Lambs at §@10 cents per pound for the meat, as to 
quality. The business is good, and there is not much accamu- 
lation. ; 

Thomas C. Larkin sold 1,113 head for $4,000 70, average 
$3 59; Hart & West, 196 head for an average of $3 75 per head ; 
140 do. at $4, T. C. Larkin, 798 head for $2,522 75, average $3 
16, By McGraw & Olman,3,888 head for $10,137 13. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected | 


weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct, 


Afugs.—The demand continues moderate for Pots at $5 25. 
Pearls are dull and nominal at $5 50. 

Fisn.— The market for Dry Cod during the latter part of last 
week was very active, but it has again become quieg Prices, 
however, have been well sustained throughout, and we quote 
sales of some 6,500 qtls. at $4 12% @$4 25 for St. George’s, and 
$3 25@83 75 for Bank. 
sales of some 2,000 bbls. at $18@$i9 for No. 1 ; $1Z@$13 for 


| Large No. 2; $8 75@%9 for medium do.; $8 50@%8 75 for | 
| Large No.3; and $6@$6 25 for medium do. 


Herring have 
not shown much activity, but prices stil] rule firmly. Wequote 
sales of boxes at 22c. for No. 1, and 35c. scaled, 

Fiovr Ann Meau.- The inquiry for Western Canal Flour since 
our last review has been very active, and has been quite gene- 
ral, mainly, however, for export, the very favorable news from 


Europe stimulating the inquiry, and notwithstanding thedarge | 
| arrivas prices have improved—a decline in freights favoring 
| the upvard movement. 


Shipping brands have been the most 
active, and these are in moderate supply. We have had some 


; adoitions to our stock, chiefly of the medium and better grades, 


but the supply is moderate for the season, and is likely to con- 
tinue so of the low grades, wheat being relatively fifteen per 
cent higher than flour, and the indications are that it will con- 
tinue so for some months, the damp condition of the English 
wheat requiring a large mixture with dry foreign in order to 
grind it. Family brands have sold freely, and are not very 
Canadian flour has sold freely and is 
scarce. Choice brands for family use are wanted. Superfine 
is out of market Southern flour has moved in sympathy with 
Western brands, and has improved, with a more active inquiry. 
The supply is good, especially of choice brands. Kye flour has 
Corn Meal has 
ruled firm, with a steady demand and moderate offerings. 
Graty.—The inquiry for Wheat the past week has been very 
active. In excess of the arrivals, and with a further decline in 


freights and very favorabie news from Europe, prices have ad- | 


vyarced 4@ic. ® bush., with a large business in Amber Spring 


and Old and Amber Western ; these are favorites with English } 


shippers. White Western has attracted the attention of ship- 


pers, and has advanced 6@7c. @ bush , and is now very scarce | 


and wanted. Our millers are poorly supplied. At the close 


there is hardly so much firmness, with more stringency in | 


freights ; our aggregate stock is small for the season, but the 
supply in prospect ia very large. Rye has improved with a good 
demand and light arrivals. Barley has ruled firm and is 
more active with fair arrivals. Oats have improved with lim- 
ited arrivals and a small stock, and still tend upward. Corn 


has slightly declined, with more desire to realize; at the abate- | 


ment a better demand has prevailed, in part speculative, but 
chiefly for the East, and we notice further purchases for export. 
Yellow is searce and wanted 

Hors.—The demand for new since our last has been active 
both for the export and home trade, and prices are firmly sus 
tained. The news from Europe per Africa served to strengthen 
the market, owing to the reduced estimate on English Hops, 


| which was reported on Sept. Ist as from £50,000@£70 000, but | 
Large orders have alsobeen received at liberal | 
The receipts last Saturday were 3,000 bales, the largest | 
The stock in | 
The sales during | 


Eow as £30,000. 
rates. 
Bumber received in one day for several years 


We quote at 
12@20c. for 1€50's, and 4@10c, for the older growths, including 


| 1€56’s, 1857's, and 185’s. 


Naval Stongs.- Spirits Turpentine have been active. 


been very quiet, without change in price. Fine Rosin has been 
in good request. We have sales of about 5,000 bbls, at $1 90@ 
$2 #0 for No. 1 and low No. 1, and $3@$3 75 for White and 
Pale. Common Rosins have been in good demand, with sales of 
2,500 bbls at $1 45@$1 4734 for 310 t., delivered from yard. 
Tar has been active. but the supply is not equal to the demand, 
Sales of 700 bbis at $2 60@.$2 93 for Washington and Newberne. 
Pitch is inactive, but firm, 
ered. 


Ons —Linseed Oil is very quiet, but prices are firm at 58@ 


on improvement. Sales of 550 bbls South Sea at 53c.; and 
€00 bbls Humpback at 54c. Sperm remains quiet. Sales of 260 
bbis. at @1 50; 40 do. at $1 56; 79 do. at $1 52. Sales of 25 
bbis. Tallow Oil at 95c., cash, Olive Oils are firm at $3 20@ 
$4 20 for quarts and pints, 


Provisions.—The demand for Pork the past week has been | 
moderate, but with limited arrivals and a stock much reduced | 


and somewhat concentrated. Prices of Mess have improved, with 
more doing toward the close. There is more confidence with 
holders than at the date of our last, and we notice a more gen- 
eral demand. Prime 
nominal Beef bas been in fair demand, and with light receipts 
and a reduced stock, prices have been well oustalaed. Beef 
Haws are nomwina)—old are difficult of sale. Bacon is scarce and 
wanted. Prime Mess Peef is wanted—we hear of a sale of 250 
tierces Cragin’s, exera, to arrive on private terms. Cut Meats 
are quite small. Sales of Shouldess 9@vXc., and Hams 
10% @1'4c.—the latter rate for City Cut. Lard has slightly 
declived, with only a retail demand and moderate offerings. 
Butter bas ceclined and is very here and in the interior. 
Cheese is aleo lower, more plenty, less active at the close, 


Prices of cotton staple | 
| all the news-depots or at the effice of publication. 


| An American Story. 


Mackerel have been more quiet, with | 


The | 
| sales of some 2,000 bbis. at 40% @4lc, Rejections ; 41@42c 

P | Southern Shipping ; and 423 @43c. New York bbis. 
It is to be observed from this table that foreign exchange rules | 


much lower now than at any time in October since the year of | 


Crude has | 


Mess is scarce and wanted ; prices are | 


and dress silks, are in demand, but are scarce; and the fresh literary as well as of all other efforts. 


Copies of Tat Sun containing Mr. Arthur's story can be had at 


Price one 


cent a copy, or served by faithful carriers for six cents a week. 


Circulation of Taz Sun from Sixty to Sixry-Five thousand 


daily. 


620 WILLIAM C. CHURCH, Publisher. 
COPIES SOLD THE FIRST DAY 
7,000 


OF PUBLICATION 
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TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S 
NEW WORK: 


Miss Gilbert's Career. 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, Author of “ Tit- 
eomb’s Letters,” “‘ Bitter-Sweet,” ‘‘ Gold-Foil,”’ “ Bay Path.” 
1 vol. 12mo, 480 pages, $1 25. 


This new book, from the pen of Dr. Holland, is a story of 
modern American life, racy and entertaining ; but like all his 
books, written for a purpose beyond and above the amusement 

| ofthe reader. The life and incidents are drawn in about equal 


| proportions from the city and the country—the commercial me- 


| tropolis and a New Hampshire village. The characters are nu- 
| merous, the action vivacious, and the lesson patent—the lesson 
that a public career cannot satisfy the heart of a trne woman, 


| and that a woman’s ministry in the daily offices and duties of 
| home life is the best not only for her development, but for the 
| development of all that is best in man. 


By Same Author. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS 
TO YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE AND MARRIED. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1; in gilt edges, $1 50, 


Thirteenth Edition of BITTER-SWERFT. 
Thirteenth Edition of GOLD-FOIL. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 


NOW READY: 
FIFTH EDITION OF 


‘Morris's, G. P., 
Works. 


In 1 vol. Blue and Gold, &0c. 


Cottages of the Alps; 


Or, LIFE AND MANNERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Miss JOHNSON. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25, 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of priee, by the 
Publisher, C. SCRIBNER 
620 — : - No. 124 Grand st., N. Y. 
HINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
No. 61 Walker st., N. Y., 
GENERAL JOBBERS IN SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MISCELLANEOUS, AND BLANK BOOKS, 


New Publications, 


PAPERS, ENVELOPS, AND OTHER STATIONERY, 
Keep constantly on hand a complete stock of the publications of 
TICKNOR & FIELDS; GOULD & LINCOLN; LITILE, 
BROWN & CO; CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO.; BROWN 
& TAGGARD ; J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.; E. H. BUTLER 
& CO., and other Boston and Philadelphia houses. 

ALL ORDERS ANSWERED PROMPTLY, AND AT Low Paicas. 
THE PATRONAGE OF THE TRADE IS SOLICITED. 
620-4teow 


ee ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. 
A 


r, 


Poetical 








BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, ESTARLI@HED BY SPECIAL ENDOW MENT, FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE SICK AND DIsTRESSED AFFLICTED WiTtH Virv- 
LENT AND Epipemic Diskasss, OPEN TO PATIENTS IN ALL PARTS 
or THE UNITED Srarss. 

VALUABLE REPORTS on diseases of a Virulent character, 
and on the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, sent 
to the afflicted by mail, free of charge. Address ; 

Dr. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, 

Acting Surgeon, Heward Association, 

o 2 South Ninth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rutgers Female Institute, 
Nos. 435, 437, and 4139 Fifth Avenue. 


New York, October 15, 1860. 

The Reroers Femae Instirvre having been removed from the 
Seventh Ward and located on the Fifth avenue, between 4]st 
and 42nd streets, exercises appropriate to the opening of the 
new edifice will take place on the 24th inst., at 8 o’clock P m. 

The Institute buildings will be open for inspection on that day 
from 3 o’clock p.M., and the Trustees invite their patrons, former 
graduates, and stockholders to be present on that occasion. 

~ behalf of the Board, 

20 


620-621* 





J. W. LEVERIDGE, Seo’y. 





REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer,” 
we. 508 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW ARTICLE 





HAIR FOR UPHOLSTERY, 


Sales of 100 bbis at $1 70, deliy- | 
5%. Crude Whale has been dull, but at the close there isa | 100,00 
} insect can live. 
| Churches, Railroad Cars, Steam-boats, Stages, and all uses 


AT HALF PRICE. 


POUNDS OF CLEAN, SWEET 
HAIR, warranted not to mat, in which no 
This Hair is well adapted for Cushions for 


where a goo@ seat is required. 
Will be sold in any quantity, or made into Cushions to order. 


JAMES H. COOKE, 


620-623 No. 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PREMIUM ATTRACTIONS. 
IRVING'S LIFE of WASHINGTON 


AND THE 


Eclectic Magazine for 186}. 


Com P. Putnam, Esq., the Publisher of RRVING’S LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON, in 5 large vols , the price of which is from €7 to 
$90 per set, according to the binding. has 
beautiful edition of this great National 
Volume of &21 p&ges, in double columns, in clear and readable 
type, with a full Appendix and copious Index, su illustrat- 
ed with Twenty rich and costly Engravings on Bteel. 

The Work is » and complete as in the edition of 5 
volumes. 

1. We offer this splendid book as a Premrem, as follows : 

2. We will give one copy of this valuable Editionof Washington 
Irving’s most important work to avy person, or any three per- 
sons, who will separasgely or unitedly send us the namesof three 
New 8u to Tax Eciectio, with the pay, in advance, for 
one year—$5 each. 

3. This is a rarechance, and an easy mode of obtaining one of 
the most valuable histories in our language. 

4. Any minister or person can thus obtain a rich accession to 
his own private library. 

5. Avy three persons, in every village in the land, can thug 
enjoy the instructions of this great book of American History, 
by uniting to obtain the work, and sharing in its ownership. 

6. Conpeens optima, of high literary authority has pro- 
nounced Irving's Life of a leading work of the age 
in the department of history. 

7. We have made the necessary arrangements with the Pub- 
lisher for a supply of this work for premiums. 

& The work will be promptJy sent by express, prepaid, to all 
convenient distances. In other casea the work will be deposited 
o= principal cities Seuth and West, with an order for ite 
delivery. 

9. Intelligent men in every community will be glad to have 
this work within reach of their sons and daughters. 

10. The attention of Postmasters is especially invited and their 
co-operation solicited. 

ll. The offer, and the easy manner of obtaining the work in 
connection with the Eclectic, is unsurpassed. The works are 
both ready. 

P.S. A $90 set of this work was sent to the room of the Prince 


of Wales at Boston. 
Great Premium Portrait. 


1, A new and surpassingly beautiful and accurate portrait of 
Hon. EDWARD EVERETS, engraved by John Sartain, is just 
published. It is exactly twenty times larger than the fall-length 
portrait of Mr. Everett, published in Tue Ectgctic. It is the 
largest and the finest half-length portrait ever engraved in this 
country. Price $2. 

2. We will send, postage paid, a copy of this very beautiful 
portrait to each new subscriber to Tue Eciectic, who pays $5 in 
advance. 


PREMIUM PARLOR ENGRAVINGS. 


We renew the offer of a choice of these parlor engravings — 
The Return from Market and Filial Affection -which already 
embellish so many pariors in all parts of the land. A copy of 
either, postage paid, will be sent to each new subscriber to Tug 
Ecizctic who pays one year in advance. 

4. If wide-spread commendations of Tux Ectizcric by the 
press in all parts cf the land, that it is the best Maygagzine pub- 
lished and the most richly embellished, then now is the time to 
subscribe, and obtain both the work and a valuable premium 
besides. 


spared a new and 
ork, in one Splendid 


TERMS, 

Tue Eciectic is issued on the first of every month. Each 
bpumber contains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly 
stitched im green covers, with one or more beautifal Steel Por 
traits by Sartain. The tweive numbers comprise three volumes 
of €00 pages each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments, 
Price Five Do1ttars. The postage is only three cents a number, 
prepaid at the office of delivery. The January number for 50 
cente: apy other for 42 cents—~sent in postage stamps. 


W. H. BIDWELL, 
620 No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 





ESTIMONY FROM EXPERIENCE IN USING 
THE 


Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book. 


This work has now been in use sufficiently long ® test by 
actual experiment its adaptedness to Congregational Singing, 
Annexed are testimonials froma few well-known clergymen 
whose churches were among the first to introduce it. It is bx 
lieved that similar results and opinions would be very generally 
expressed by those who have used it: 

From Rey. E. E. Cummines, D.D., Concord, N. H 

“The Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book has been used in my 
congregation about eight months, and l speak my own Opinion 
and I think the opinion of every one of the congregation, when 
I say that our estimation of it, asa collection of hymns and 
tunes eminently adapted to public worship, has increased every 
week during that time. A leading reason which first induced 
my people to adopt the book was the eld familiar tunes which it 
contained ; but we have now become as strongly attached to the 
new tunes, and to the charming strains of devotion with which the 
hymns everywhere abound. indeed,! have not heard one ot 
my people utter a word except in commendation of the oolle 
tion. This is more than I expected, as we had become strongly 
aitached to the collection which was supplauted by this. Since 
the introduction of the new book, my people have become very 
much interested in that part of worship which consists in sing 
ing the praises ef God, and lifting up the voice in song. Con 
gregational singing has ircreased my Sabbath-day attendance 
in the sanctuary, and given new life to the services of public 





| 
| 
| 


worship. I am more and more pleased with the Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book, as a collection of hymns and tunes well adapted 
te promote spiritual worship E. kK, CUMMINGS, 

“Concord, Sept. 18, 1660.” 

From Rey, J. A. A.pro, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

‘“Upon one careful examination of the Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune- Book, before its introduction into our church, I was con 
vinced that it was better adapted to our purpose than any that 
I was acquainted with. After using it for several months, both 
in public and social worship, as wei! as in the Sabbath-school, | 
amof the same opinion. The old familiar tunes, which are 
everywhere used, and are universally popular, are, of cours 
all good. The new music with which the book abounds, so far 
as we have used it—and we have introduced many of the new 
tunes—we find to be well suited to the service of song in the 
house of the Lord They realize all my anticipations, and give 
general satisfaction to the worshipers. They wear well, and I 
have no doubt will become increasing)y dear to the peopk 

“J. A. ALBRO. 

‘Cambridge, Sept. 8, 1860." 

From Rev. Wa. W. Parton, Chicago, It) 

““My congregation have now uted the Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune- Book more than a year, and lam prepared to speak fro 
experience of its general character as a hywn-book, and of its 
special adaptation to promot ymngregational singing. Asa 
hymn- book, its use has given me the greatest satisfaction, both 
} in private and in public ; 
worship as wellas in the sanctuary ; | 
the lecture-room, as well as during the s« 
The points which have particulariy plea 
variety of themes adapted to al! religions 
and character of the hymn 
of Christ and of the privileges 
excellence of the poetry, to which latter, however, I must take 
exception in a few instances. As atune-book, | am confidentof 
its superiority to ail rival productions which have come un 
der my observation. Ido not mean by this that the mass of un 
cultivated singers would be captivate 1 at once by its contents, 
but that it successfully aims to elevate the standard of congre 
gational singing, and to furnish ecc.esiastical music that will de 
velop and express devout feeling. We are accustomed to use 
the chants as well as the hymn tunes in our Sabbath worship, 
the congregation joining in the former as well as the latter, and 
manifesting an increasing pleasure and edification in the exer 
cise. Much of the success attending the use of the Sabbat! 
Hywn and Tune-Book among us is due to our excellent choris 
ter, Mr. C. M. Cady, who has spared no pains to instruct the 
congregation in the rudiments of music,and to practice with 
them beforehand the tunes and chants for the Sabbath. 

“W. W. PATTON, 
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“ Chicago, Ill., July 28, 1560.’ 

From Rey. Danren R. Cany. 

“The Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book has been used in my con 
gregation for more than a year, and it has fully met, I think [ 
may say surpased, our expectations, high as these were frem 
our previous examiration of it. We have simple congregational 
singing, with mo choir to lead us, and we find this book all that 
we could reasonably expect. My opinion of the excellence 
every respect, of this Collection, has been enhanced by it 

* DANIEI 
, Oct. 9, 1800,” 


MASON BROTHERS, Publishers 
620 Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York 
JORDS FOR THE LITTLE 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Words for the Little Ones; 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON GOSPEL TRUTH. 


Priee 30 cents, 


* West Cambridge, Mass 





ONES. 


NEW QUESTION-BDOK. 
ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION: BOOK on the Gospels, 
Illustrated with 40 beautiful engravings. % cents each 


This Book is on the same plan as the “‘ Child’s Scripture Ques- 
tion-Book,” with answers to each question, but intended for 
more advanced scholars. For sale by 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am. 8.-S. Union Depository 

620 No. 599 Broadway, New York 


66 G ET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER'S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1,750 pages, price $6 50, Sold by all booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
a Springfield, Mass__ 


NO BOOK 


Of the season has in it such an element of unquestioncee 
cellence as the 


OLD RED HOUSE. 


” is 


With aff the life and power of an “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
is yet full of the tenderness and Christian simplicity which 
pertains te the highest order of religious narrative. No Chris 
tian parent can Introduce this sterling work into his family 
without adding eseentially to the moral forces which sh ald 
bave their abiding place in every household. 

Price 80 Cents. 


HENRY 








exe 


HOYT,, 


49-121 No. 9 Cornhill, Boston 





R. MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AND 
SNUFF 


CATARRH 

- > & 7 atation —- it has had for — —_— 
rs ‘ing su to anyth: et wn for curin, 

the Eatarrh. Cold th the Head. the Meatecke, and all Catarrhal 

affections. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 

glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected, A fac- 

simile of the signature of the proprieter, CHAS. BOWEN of 


M jer. bottie. 
Sok by tN he the country. 620-071 


Millennial Experience, 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


HENRY HOYT, 





NO. 9 CORNHILLE, BOSTON, 
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